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FggtbaH  Premiership:  Chelsea  5 Middlesbrough  6 


Chelsea  hit  a rich  seam 


David  Lacey 


AT  THE  moment  Chelsea 
t-'ould  pass  for  prospective 
champions.  Certainly  they 
ai-e  passing  Hie  ball  as  well  as  New- 
castle  United.  On  Sunday  Glenn 

ii  i ,eHm  werwlielmed  a Mid- 
tllOMlirough  side  for  whom  rfofend- 

In*  ',ns  bpcmne  n forgotten  art  A 
5-M  victory  extemlwl  Chelsea’s  pn- 
sent  run  in  the  league  to  12  matches 
willi  one  defeat  nml  lifted  them  to 
uitfhlli  place. 

Middlesbrough,  by  contrast,  have 
now  lost  seven  league  games  out  of 
oiglit.  On  r>ecemher  JO  they  lay 
fourlli.  Another  month  like  this  and 
feats  <>t  re  legal  ion  will  be  more  than 
an  occasional  shudder. 

Jlte  pattern  of  the  game  was  as- 
sured once  Lee’s  strong,  sweeping 
passes  from  the  back  had  begun  to 
open  up  ihe  flanks,  sometimes  for 
helan  on  Ihe  left  but  more  signifi- 

fo‘  Petrc:st',,  on  thp  rigid. 

iVlKldlesbixtugh  found  no  answer  to 

Hie  liming  of  either  the  Romanian’s 
passes  or  liis  forward  runs. 

pie  rest  belonged  to  Gullit,  who 
will  always  torture  demoralised  op- 
position with  neither  the  will  nor  the 
wit  to  deny  him  space,  and  to  Pea- 
cock, who  scored  his  firet  hat-trick 
in  Premiership  football. 

A crop  uf  injuries,  the  latest  keep- 
ing Juninlio  out  of  the  side,  have 
contributed  to  Middlesbrough's  de- 
cline. Yet  Chelsea  were  without  not 
only  Hughes  and  Wise  but  Duberry. 
their  fast-maturing  young  centre- 
back,  who  was  also  suspended. 

Fn  attack  Middlesbrough  were 
much  as  they  had  been  before  Jun- 


tnho’s  arrival,  with  Bnrinby  and 
Hignett  supporting  Fjortoft,  This 
part  of  their  game  occasionally 
worked  well,  with  Fjortoft  drawing 
some  sharp  saves  from  Hitchcock 
the  best  shortly  before  halt-time 
when  die  Chelsea  keeper  turned  a 
slior  over  the  bar.  But  by  the  time 
” dKinson.  who  hatl  replaced 
Fjoriott.  hit  a pust  in  the  N9fh  minute 
Middlesbrough's  day  was  done. 

Hie  fact  tiiat  Chelsea’s  first  gual  a 
minute  before  the  half-hour  should 
mil  have  been  allowed  was  scant 
consolation  for  Robson  and  his  play- 
ers. Yet  Gullit  was  plainly  offside  as 
Hie  defence  pushed  out  after  Fjortoft 


had  cleared  Lee’s  corner.  Peacock's 
mishit  volley  bounced  past  the  un- 
sighted goalkeeper,  the  goal  stood, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  two  more. 

After  31  minutes  Spencer  scur- 
ried through  a gap  to  gather  Pe- 
frescu  s through-pass  and  increase 
Chelsea’s  lead.  In  the  38th  minute 
Gullit  found  the  busy  Spencer  in 
space  on  die  right  and  surged 
through  for  Hie  return  before  sel- 
ling up  a second  goal  for  Peacock. 
Seven  minutes  into  the  second  halt' 
a wonderful  pass  from  Gullit  once 
more  exposed  the  Middlesbrough 
defence  to  Petrescu.  Peacock's 
third,  followed  two  minutes  later. 


Results  and  leading  positions 


FA  CARLINQ  PREMIERSHIP:  Ar.enal  l 
< -wen'iy  | ; Aston  Villa  3.  Leeds  0;  Blackburn 
' • “ullcn  l;  uhtdsea  f . Middlesbrough  01 

0.  Tottenham  0:  Man  City  2.  CiPR  0 
ileWfCastle  2.  Shaft  Wed  0:  Southampton  2 
Evarton  2:  Weal  Ham  l , Notlm  For*3l  0 
Wimbledon  2.  Man  Urcf  4 Leading  posl- 
tiona:  i . Newcastle  (played  24.  pom  67):  2. 
Man  Uld  (26-48);  3.  Liverpool  (26-46). 

ENDSLE1QH  LEAGUEi  First  Division! 

Bainslay  *.  Walf-jrd  l ; Charlton  0.  Crystal 
Palace  0:  Gnmeby  t . Derby  i : Huddersfield  i. 
Trunmeru  0.  Ipswich  2.  WBA  1 ; Leicester  1 
Luton  1;  Norwich  I.  Birmingham  1:  Readmn  0 

Portsmouth  i;  Sheffield  Utd  2.  Oldhaml-  J ’ 
Southend  2.  MlltwaU  ft  Wolves  3.  Sunderland  0 
Leading  positions:  1.  Derby  128-61):  2 
Uiarllon  (27-46);  3.  Huddersfield  (29-45) 

Second  Division!  Blackpool  t . Hull  C.iv  1 • 
Boumemourh  2,  Wycombe  3;  Brentford  I 
Bumtey  ft  Brighton  2.  Wrexham 2:  BrfcioIR  2 
Wafeafl  ft  Lhealerfleirt  3.  Swansea  2:  Worts  Co 
i,  Peterborough  o.  Rotherham  t.  Oxford 0- 
ohrewsburv  1 . Bradford  I;  Swindon  2.  Carrie 
Positions:  l.  Swindon  (26-53)-  2 
Crewe  (25-47),  3.  Nolls  County  (24-46). 

Third  Divisions  Bamet  I.  Scunthorpe  ft 
uambfWge  ura  O.  GliNngham  0;  Cardiff  3. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


Doncaster  2:  Dartngton  2.  Leyton  Orient  O; 
Harttepool  Uld  1.  Rochdale  1 ; Uncoln  City  0. 
ColchBster  0:  Mans  field  0,  Northampton  0: 
Plym-xith  4.  Cheater  2,  Scarborough  0.  Exeter 
ft  Torquay  2.  Fulham  1 ; Wigan  ft  Preston  1 . 
Leading  positions:  1,  Gillingham  (27-53)  2 
Preyon  (27-51);  3.  Chester  127-44).  ' 

^L;8  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Premier 
Division:  Celtic  2,  Hibernian  I ; Falkirk  4 
Kilmarnock  2.  Hearts  2.  Ralth  0,  Partrck  1 

P°8,tlon*!  1.  Rangers 
1*5-59):  2.  Celtic  (£5-56!:  3.  Hearts  (25-37). 

?m\?lv,al?n4  Clundee  uw  1 Si  Johnstone 
51  M‘rren  5.  Durr, barton  0.  Leading  poal- 
ttons:  1 Dundee  uw  (25-46);  2.  Greenock 
Morton  (23-45);  3,  Dunfermline  121-41). 

Second  Division:  Avr  i.  Srenhousemuir  |; 
East  File  1 . Clyde  l;  Montrose  l , Berwick 
Hangars  2;  Stirling  Albion  4.  Queen  nf  South  I- 
wlranraar  1.  Forfar  0.  Leading  positions:  1. ' 
olWnq  Albion  (23—lftj:  2.  East  Fife  (23-47)-  rt 
Berwick  Rangers  123-38).  ' 

Third  Division:  Alloa  0.  Ross  County  4; 

v 1:  Lw,n99lon  0.  Bredim 

f,  Cowdenbeath  2,  Caledonian  Thistle  1. 

Leading  positions:  1 . Brechin  (23-421:  2 
Arbroath  (23-38):  3.  Caledonian  Thistle  (22-37). 


6 Goat  gets  prize  flower  (9) 

7 H's  wrong  to  be  uplifted  (4) 

8 Goat  destroyed  garment  (4) 

1 1 Possible  clue  to  piers  In  4 (7.5) 

13  Sow  attachment  (audibly,  you 

see)  Into  skin  for  piano  In  one 
performance  (7-3) 

1 4 Play  about  stars  and  selvas, 
from  French:  "The  Strawberry 
Trea"^  about  right  (4,6) 

16  Helper  In  the  cellar  (4-5) 

21  A female  model  is  less  than  a 
dish  (5) 

22  Some  ground  for  intrigue  (4) 

23  Notice  particularly  over  your 
head  (4) 


Across 

1 Where  miners  are  company  for 

a king  and  one  higher  (4-4) 

24  Protest  et  wearing  fewer 
clothes  as  a warning  (6-6) 

9 A line  In  verse  (English)  depicting 
the  viburnum  (4-4) 

10  Row  tied  fn  a bow?  (6) 

1 2 A mathematical  triumvirate? 
(4,2,5) 

1 5 Sir  Thomas  manners?  (5) 

1 7 Underlying  explanation  could  be 
a score  out  (4,5) 

18  Arab  chief  accepts  E3  to  gain 
Egyptian  leaders  ear  (5-4) 

19  Game  going  between  bars  (5) 


20  Novel  sails  for  sailor,  not  one  to 
be  novel  (5,6) 

24  See  5 

25  The  best  item  Is  tainted  by  an 
eruption  (4,4) 

26  Having  a go  at  being  vexatious  (6) 

27  Unorthodox  set  gives  relics  (8) 

Down 

1 Almost  arrive  to  pledge  mutual 
agreement?  (10) 

2 It  any  circumstances  tidiness  is 
a lot  to  ask  (1 ,4,5) 

3 Stout  fellow  giving  a soft  answer 

(5) 

4 Town  seat  of  patronising  earl  (12) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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Aft  tcan  Nations Xup  final:  South  Africa  2 TUnisi^o — 


Cup  runneth  over  . . 
over  Tunisia 


supporters  celebrate  Snml,  Afriva's  victory 

ph-.m.  r-m  1'vmevAsniJ, 


Nelson’s  golden  goal 


John  Perlman  In  Johannesburg 


Nelson  mandela  would 

never  say  as  much  but 
South  Africa's  victory  last 
Saturday  surely  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  any  of  the  other 
sporting  triumphs  tliut  he  has 
presided  over  and  helped  to 
inspire. 

Last  year  black  South  Africans 
reached  joyously  across  a 
decades-old  divide  to  embrace 
the  World  Cup -winning 
Springboks  and  the  cricketers 
won  friends  in  heating  England. 
But  this  triumph  in  Hie  spur  I of 
the  masses  has  stirred  a much 
deeper  pride. 

“This  is  my  best  New  Year’s 
present,”  Mandela  said  after 
South  Africa's  convincing  victory 
in  front  of 90,000  people 
packed  into  the  FNB  Stadium 
here.  “I  never  knew  our  boys 
could  perform  tills  well." 

At  the  sturt  of  the  tnuriuuncnt 
most  fans  likewise  did  not  know 
what  the  team  were  capable  of. 
And  when  the  players  look  over 
the  videotape  of  the  3-0  semi- 


Cricket 


filial  win  over  Ghana  many  will 
pinch  themselves  and  say:  “Was 
Hint  really  us?" 

It  was  only  in  Hie  second  half  of 
Ha-  final  (hut  South  Africa  began 
to  approach  that  level  of  Intensity 
against  a Tunisia  side  not  strong  ' 
enough  to  dominate  the  match 
but  wily  enough  to  make  winning  1 
difficult.  Even  so,  afteraseriesof ! 
chances  went  begging,  it  needed 
a man  with  a sense  Hint  this  was 
his  day  to  finish  Tunisia  off, 

"My  sister-in-law  called  me 
this  morning  and  prayed  to  me 
over  (he  phone,"  said  the  Wolves 
striker  Mark  Williams,  who 
eame  in  off  Hie  bench  with  less 
than  half  an  hour  left.  “Then  I 
knew  I would  Hcore  today.” 

Score  Williams  did,  not  once 
but  twice  in  two  minutes  — die 
first  a header  from  close  range, 
(he  second  a sweeHy  struck  shot 
after  he  was  sent  away  on  the 
con  iitcr-atlack. 

While  the  stadium  shook  with 
stomping  and  singing,  the  South 
African  defenders  saw  off  n last 
IrimHc  onslaught  that  produced 
seven  consecutive  corners, 


World  Cup  close  to  chaos 


David  Hopps 

WEST  INDIES  joined  forces 
with  Australia  (his  week  in  im- 
ploring the  World  Cup  organisers  lo 
reschedule  their  group  match  out- 
side Sri  Lanka  in  the  wake  of  Inst 
week’s  terrorist  bomb  blast  in 
Colombo. 

Although  West  Indies  did  not 
quite  follow  Australia’s  lead  by  ex- 
pressly refusing  to  play  in  Sri  Lanka, 
me  tone  of  their  statement  implied 
mat  refusal  was  inevitable  if  a 
switch  was  not  granted. 

Pilcom,  the  joint  hosts*  organis- 
ing committee,  have  steadfastly  dis- 
missed Australia's  request,  its 

?„eCr^y  Jasmin  Dalmlya  insist- 
ing: Pilcom  has  decided  that  the 
matches  in  Sri  Lanka  will  be  played 
as  scheduled." 

Australia's  captain  Mark  Taylor, 
who  spoke  in  Sydney  on  Monday  of 
. a K^nume  concern  of  Hfe-threaten- 

,J)layed  down  the  risk  °f 

disqualification.  Indeed  that  is 
highly  improbable,  Pilcom’s  re- 

25*  siting  only  mounting 
confusion.  There  is  nothing  in  the 


playing  cunditiuns  about  this." 
Dnliuiya  said,  "it  is  totally  unprece- 
dented." 

Tlie  West  Indian  announcement 
will  have  ennie  as  a jolt,  but  it  would 
require  formidable  diplomatic  ef- 
forts lo  persuade  the  organisers  lo 
change  their  stance  before  Sunday’s 
opening  ceremony  in  Calcutta . 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment, Hie  willingness  of  cricket’s  au- 
thorities to  invest  decisions  of  such 
magnitude  in  a 12-strong  organising 
committee,  comprising  representa- 
tives from  Pakistan,  India  and  Sri 
Lanka,  rather  than  invest  the  ICC  it- 
self with  overall  powers,  has  again 
been  exposed  as  folly. 

Peter  Short,  president  of  the 
West  Indies  Board ' of  Control,,  re- 
leased  a statement' saying:  ‘We  are 
greatly  appreciative  of  the  security 
measures  being  taken  by  the  Boartl 
of  Control  for  Cricket  in  Sri  Lanka.  !' 

“However ...  the  board  ha&  reluc- 
tantly come  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  players’  safety  and  peace  of 
mind . . . it  has  requested  Pilcorrt  to 
reschedule  the  Sri  Lanka  v West 

Indies  match  outside  Sri  Lanka." 

" ■ . ■ 1 
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Fragile  hopes  spring  from  bomb  rubble 


Michael  White,  David  Sharrook 
and  Patrick  Wlntour 

FRAGILE  hopes  of  rescuing 
the  Northern  Ireland  peace 
process  emerged  this  week 
from  the  rubble  of  Hie  IRA’s  bomb 
in  London's  Docklands  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  governments  groped 
towards  a compromise  formula  which 
could  still  lead  to  early  election  and 
all-party  talks  — which  could  in- 
clude Sinn  Fein  representatives. 

A conciliatory  John  Major  won 
the  virtually  unanimous  support  of  a 
sombre  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  for  his  renewed  commit- 
ment to  a constitutional  settlement, 
which  he  coupled  with  a challenge 
to  Sinn  Fein  to  denounce  political 
violence. 

But  senior  Dublin  ministers  en- 
thusiastically seized  on  his  simul- 
taneous Iiint  of  fresh  flexibility  in 
the  wake  of  their  quarrel  over  the 
Mitchell  Commission  report.  The 

Iv4a&l  pniwi  •••?  * / * 

and  his  deputy,  Dick  Spring,  both 
welcomed  Mr  Major’s  "clear  and  di- 
rect” link  between  elections  and  the 
elusive  all-party  negotiations. 

There  were  strong  pointers  from 
both  sides  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Ulster  Unionists  and  John  Hume’s 
Social  Democratic  and  Labour  Party 
(SDLP)  had  been  privately  signal- 
ling concessions  last  week  designed 
to  deliver  an  elected  forum  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  May,  and  rapid, 
time-limited  negotiations  within  it 
almost  immediately  afterwards. 

‘The  bomb  came  at  a time  when 
we  were  very  close  to  a formula  that 
would  have  enabled  us  to  move  for- 
ward very  quickly,"  Mr  Bruton  told 
Channel  4 News. 

The  Guardian  has  learned  that 
British  ministers  are  privately 
proposing  a 90-strong  forum, 
elected  from  18  multi-member 
seats,  from  which  small  teams  of 
negotiators  would  be  drawn  to 
negotiate  in  three  parallel  sessions. 


A boy  is  held  dloft  at  a rally  In  Belfast  on  Monday  to  aupport  the  peace  process 


PHOTOGRAPH.  PAUL  FAITH 


To  avoid  the  sterile  slanging 
matches  of  the  past,  there  would  be 
no  plenary  sessions,  only  a final 
vote  among  the  elected  parties  on 
the  final  agreement,  some  time  this 

summer.  . , 

The  source  of  slender  optimism 
— reinforced  by  IRA  Indications 
from  Dublin  that  the  bomb  was  a 
one-off  gesture  of  frustration  — ■ 
stems  from  British  clams  that  the 
Unionists  will  not  seek  further  delay 
by  demanding  “talks  about  talks”  In 

an  elected  forum. 

Despite  the  personal  Commons 
Initiative  on  Monday  by  the  SDLFs 
Mr  Hume  — he  urged  on  instant 
referendum  on  both  sides  of  the 
Irish  border  to  reject  violence  and 
endorse  all-party  talks  — ministers 
and  the  Labour  Opposition  are  con- 


vinced he  is  edging  towards  accept- 
ing elections.  There  was  even  talk  of 
fitting  in  Dublin’s  own  formula  for 
breaking  the  deadlock  — high- 
pressure,  Bosnian-style  "proximity 
talks”  between  the  parties. 

According  to  British  ministerial 
sources,  the  new  body  would  give 
the  two  governments  effective 
vetoes  over  those  discussions  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

Britain's  blueprint,  which  has 
been  shown  to  Mr  Hume  and  his 
Unionist  counterpart,  David  Trim- 
ble, would  be  a test  of  the  demo- 
cratic mandate  of  the  parties,  but 
the  Bize  of  negotiating  delegations 
would  not  automatically  reflect  their 
electoral  strength. 

In  his  TV  broadcast  to  the  nation 
on  Monday  night,  Mr  Mq)or  Insisted 


that  "there  is  a new  spirit  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  a spirit  of  peace",  and 
said  the  IRA  would  “never  bomb 
their  way  to  the  negotiating  table". 
Echoing  hie  Commons  statement, 
he  said  the  search  for  peace  would 
continue.  He  said  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  his  proposed  elected  body 
was  to  lead  to  negotiations  within  a 
short  timescale. 

“Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA  have  a 
choice.  Only  when  they  commit 
themselves  unequivocally  to  peace, 
and  reinstate  the  ceasefire  can  they 
have  a voice  and  a stake  In  North- 
ern Ireland's  future.  But  if  they 
reject  democratic  principles  and  use 
violence,  they  can  expect  no  sym- 
pathy and  no  quarter.” 

Comment,  pages  12*13 


Serb  officers 
sent  to  war 
crimes  court 

Julian  Borger 

TWO  Serb  officers  at  the  centre 
of  a row  which  has  threatened  to 
unravel  the  Bosnian  peace  agree- 
ment arrived  at  the  Seheveningen 
prison  near  The  Hague  on  Monday 
after  being  flown  out  of  Sarajevo, 
bound  for  the  United  Nations  war 
crlmeB  tribunal. 

The  dramatic  extradition  of  Gen- 
eral Djordje  Djukic  and  Colonel 
Aleksa  Kr&nmnovic,  under  heavy 
Nato  guard,  is  almost  certain  to  en- 
rage the  Bosnian  Serb  army,  which 
severed  contacts  with  Hie  Nato-led 
Peace  Implementation  Force  ( l-For) 
after  the  officers'  arrest  late  last 
month  by  Bosnian  police,  'litis  is 
the  first  time  the  tribunal  lias  extra- 

Wm,i'fe~''4roKTfeSlars6rcc-mi-m 
between  Bosnian  and  Serbian  lead- 
ers over  the  weekend,  establishing 
new  rules  for  the  pursuit  of  war 
criminals.  Under  the  deal,  the  Bos- 
nian government  can  arrest  only 
war  crimes  suspects  who  appear  on 
a list  agreed  In  advance  with  The 
Hague  tribunal. 

Mr  Holbrooke  said:  "We  feel  that 
the  better  understanding  of  what  we 
would  call  ‘rules  of  the  road’  is  now 
in  effect ...  and  tensions  that  have 
risen  in  recent  days  should  now 
begin  to  abate." 

It  was  unclear  whether  the  Ser- 
bian president,  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
had  agreed  to  the  new  rules  know- 
ing that  the  two  officers  would  be 
extradited.  Even  if  he  did,  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  he  would  be  able 
to  persuade  the  Bosnian  Serb  mili- 
tary commander,  Ratko  Mladic,  to 
accept  die  extradition  of  his  men. 

Washington  Post,  page  18 


guardian  Reporters 


A bombed  out  office  building  on 

the  T«li»  nf  rtnrra  In  on  at  I nnrirtrt 


THE  17-month  IRA  ceasefire 
came  to  a bloody  end  at  7.01pm 
last  Friday  with  a blast  that  rocked 
east  London,  killed  two  people  and 
injured  more  than  100,  caused  up  to 
£150  million  in  damage,  and  thrust 
Northern  Ireland  back  Into  political 

ferment 

The  bomb  was  believed  to  have 
been  planted,  at  ground  level,  in  an 
underground  garage  In  a six-storey 
office  block  between  South  Quay 
station  and  an  unfinished  and  empty 
billldlng.  Nearby  buildings,  where 
workers  were  still  at  their  desks 
when  the  explosion  blasted  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  were  protected  from  worse 
damage  by  the  empty  building. 

The  first  hint  that  the  ceasefire 
was  about  to  end  came  when  Scot- 
land Yard  received  warnings  from 
news  agencies  and  Sky  Television  at 
5.41om  that  a coded  statement  had 


been  received.  Commander  John 
Grieve,  head  of  Scotland  Yard’s  anti- 
terrorist  branch,  after  visiting  the 
scene,  said:  "Shortly  before  6pm 
there  were  a series  of  warnings, 
coded,  of  a recognised  nature,  that 
brought  the  police  and  emergency 
services  here.  Whilst  they  were 
clearing  the  scene  an  explosion 

occurred  at  7pmj" 

The  message  warned  that  the 
IRA  had  “with  great  reluctance"  de- 
rided that  the  "complete  cessation 
of  violence"  would  end  at  6pm. 

Within  an  hour,  the  threat  had 
been  realised.  Moments  niter  7pm 
the  blast  was  heard  throughout  east 
and  north-east  London. 

The  bomb,  between  5001b  and 
one  ton  in  weight,  had  been  placed 
on  a flat-back  Ford  Cargo  lorry  with 
false  registration  plates.  It  had  been 
spotted  by  an  officer,  PC  Roger  de 
Graaf,  Injured  In  the  blnst,  moments 
before  the  explosion. 


Police  over  Ihe  weekend  studied 
thousands  of  feet  of  closed  circuit 
television  fibn  In  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  vehicle’s  movements  and  see  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  the  bombers 
leaving  the  lorry. 

The  two  men  killed  In  the  explo- 
sion were  named  as  Inan  ULHaq 
Bashir,  aged  29,  of  Streatham, 
south-west  London,  and  John  Jef- 
feries, aged  31,  of  Bromley,  Kent. 
Tliree  seriously  injured  people  re- 
main in  hospital. 

The  Prime  Minister,  John  Mqjor, 
immediately  attacked  the  bombing 
as  “an  appalling  outrage". 

The  Sinn  Fein  president,  Gerry 
Adams,  said  he.was'snddened  that 
:the  IRA  ceasefire  had  ended,  saying 
he  regretted'  that  "an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  peace  has 
foundered  on  the  refusal  of  the 
British  government  and  Unionist 
leaders  K>  enter  Into  dialogue  and 
substantive  negotiations.” 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

A tutorial  in  basic 
student  economics 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
February  18  IBS 


fl  AT  LINE  with  the  Guardian 
§ Weekly’s  view  that  a graduate  tax 
is  “the  fairest  way  of  repaying  the 
benefits  of  university  life"  (Com- 
ment, February  11),  shouldn’t 
everyone  in  Britain  who  ever  bene- 
fited now  make  repayments? 

At  one  time,  a university  degree 
was  thought  to  enable  the  holder  to 
earn  a higher  income  and  therefore 
pay  more  tax,  which  in  itself  is  a way 
of  replaying  society,  in  addition  to  the 
greater  contribution  a graduate  is,  in 
principle,  able  to  make. 

Isn't  the  underfunding  of  all  ser- 
vices a consequence  of  Tory  dogma: 
the  divine  right  of  the  individual  to 
keep  as  much  of  his  own  money  as 
possible? 

L R Armstrong. 

Portsmouth 

rHE  NEED  for  an  alternative  to 
the  current  university  binding 
system  is  undeniable.  However,  the 
Conservative  solution  ignores  the 
problems  of  those  from  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  backgrounds.  It 
also  fails  to  mention  the  need  for  a 
repayment  system  which  must  nec- 
essarily be  linked  to  income.  These 
issues  must  be  tackled  if  the  econ- 
omy is  to  retain  talented  people  at- 

Itracted  to  the  "caring'*  professions 
which  are  notoriously  badly  paid,  yet 
require  education  to  degree  level. 
ArttnArora , — 

IT  IS  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
I cuckoo  of  spring:  vicechancellors 
proposing  top-up  fees.  Each  year  for 
about  a decade,  someone  from  their 
ranks  has  made  such  a proposal. 

| The  Committee  of  Vice-Chancel- 
lors and  Principal  should  decide 


what  education  system  they  aspire 
to.  They  can  continue  to  squeeze 
more  students  into  the  system  with- 
out extra  resources  or  they  can  tell 
the  Government  that  expansion 
without  additional  funding  has  to 
stop.  Or  they  can  choose  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  free  tuition  that  has 
been  a cherished  hallmark  of  British 
higher  education  for  so  many  years. 
Tim  Walker, ; 

Loudon 


rHE  MOST  pressing  question  that 
is  always  asked  when  hopeful 
sixth-formers  are  being  shown  around 
univereily  is  not  "How  good  is  the 
course?",  but  "How  much  in  debt  will  I 
be?”  (followed  by  “Where's  the  Job 
Centre?”).  With  current  proposals  to 
abolish  grants  and  make  loans  larger, 
the  only  people  left  taking  degrees  will 
be  those  lucky  tew  whose  loan  will  be 
paid  off  by  mum  and  dad  and  people 
like  myself  who  take  every  penny 
available  and  will  think  about  the  con- 
sequences later  (I’m  looking  at 
around  £6,000  by  the  time  I finish) . 

It  seems  that  the  recent  change 
in  demography  of  students,  from 
the  elite  few  to  the  classless  many, 
is  only  going  to  be  a brief  adventure 
for  British  institutions. 

Ben  Wheeler, 

Frampton-on-Severn,  Gloucestershire 


1 uiic  ycrii — or 

postgraduate  research  have  their  tu- 
ition loans  written  off.  This  is  be- 
cause they  will  have  generally 
carried  out  useful  research  work  for 
little  financial  return. 

Alexander  Chablo, 

Manchester 
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China’s  distance 
from  democracy 

CHINA'S  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic reforms  naturally  dis- 
pose observers  (Beijing  dodges 
democracy,  January  28)  to  weigh 
the  chances  for  parallel  political  re- 
forms. Now  (list  China  is  rich,  will  it 
liberalise? 

Often,  a more  alarming  prospect 
is  overlooked:  the  likelihood  that 
China  will  not  only  retain  its  imper- 
ial, authoritarian  traditions,  but  that 
it  will  become  powerful  enough  to 
"export"  a measure  of  its  neo- 
Confucian  legacy  to  other  countries, 
and  eventually  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  danger  is  real.  Acting  in 
cahoots  with  like-minded  oli- 
garchies in  the  region,  the  Chinese 
government  has  determined  to  chal- 
lenge the  inoral  foundations  of  the 
worldwide  human  lights  system. 

As  one  might  expect,  Beijing's 
alternative  vision  promotes  state  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  individual 
liberties.  China  aims  to  entrench 
these  regressive  standards  within  its 
own  borders,  but  also  — thanks  to 
its  growing  economic  power  — it 
will  increasingly  insist  that  foreign 
governments  acquiesce  in  an  emas- 
culation of  universal  human  rights 
standards. 

Already  the  Chinese  authorities 
have  succeeded  to  a degree  that 
may  surprise  even  themselves. 
Statesmen  from  many  countries, 
greedy  for  business  contracts,  have 
been  elbowing  each  other  aside  in 
their  eagerness  to  kowtow  to  Bei- 

nals  are  foil  of  solemn  debate  about 
an  alleged  "East  Asian"  standard  uf 
human  rights. 

One  day,  Chinn  may  become 
strong  enough  to  elicit  some  mea- 
sure of  formal  iiileinalinnnl  en- 
dorsement for  its  mnlevoleni  vision. 
When  that  happens,  the  world  will 
be  left  witli  a compromised  and  de- 
based human  rights  system.  Then, 
it  will  be  not  only  the  long-suffering 
Chinese  people,  but  every  one  of  us 
who  will  be  in  danger. 

Patrick  Kavanagh, 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

A prayer  for 
the  refugee 

FEW  PEOPLE  are  even  aware 
that  an  Increasing  number  of 
asylum  seekers  in  Britain  will  hnve 
no  money  to  live  on,  and  no  right  to 
work.  No  wonder,  in  view  of  the 
poor  coverage  given  by  the  media  to 
the  savage  new  regulations  Peter 
Ijlley  has  proposed.  Asylum  seek- 
ers are  the  forgotten  minority 
among  the  FTP.  the  forgotten  30  per 
cent  of  Britain. 

Anyone  claiming  to  be  an  asylum 
seeker,  and  who  has  received  a first 
decision  against  their  claim,  cannot 
receive  any  benefit  support  while 
they  make  an  appeal.  Currently,  a 
high  proportion  of  such  people  are 
still  awaiting  a decision,  and  may 
well  need  to  appeal  if  refused.  They 
will  not  receive  any  benefit  white 
waiting  for  an  answer,  and  will  not 
be  allowed  to  work  during  the  first 
six  months  in  this  country.  The  fact 
is  that  a higher  proportion  of  cases 
are  adjudged  to  be  genuine  on.ap- 
peal  than  they  are  on  the  first  hear- 
uig.  Starving  people  cannot  wait 
long  enough  for  their  case  to  be 
heard. .. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  trying  to 
ensure  that  all  such  decisions  are 


made  at  the  port  of  entry.  A refugee 
arriving  iu  the  UK  from  a situation  ol 
persecution  is  immediately  iu 
strange  surroundings,  unknown  pro- 
cedures including  a 7.r>-queslimi  form 
to  be  tilled  in,  possibly  no  knowledge 
of  English,  an  unknown  nut  neces- 
sarily friendly  interpreter,  n fear  of 
authorities,  and  no  legal  representa- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  thnt  ninny 
come  in,  therefore,  and  make  their 
claim  to  be  asylum  seekers  after  a 
few  weeks.  Such  people  may  well  be 
genuine,  lb  remove  all  means  of  sup- 
port from  them  as  they  seek  to  gel  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  (heir  case  is  a 
deep  betrayal  of  how  any  country 
ought  to  deal  with  people  who  are 
possibly  genuine  refugees. 

We  can  only  assume  that  no  polit- 
ical party  is  willing  to  sustain  a just 


Briefly 


T-H/i  I VEEKLYoi  Jnnuary  21  \m 
I scathing  description  of  IIS  po& 
tics.  ‘The  best  democracy  that 
money  can  buy"  (Martin  Walker). 
There  is  also  a lender  piously  deplor- 
ing Mr  Scargill’s  objecting  to  Nct 
Labour.  In  Australia,  we  have  had  i 
Labor  government  for  16  years,  sup 
ported  by  powerful  interests  that 
considered  it  could  weaken  our  egal- 
itarian sentiments  more  successfully 
than  an  openly  rightwing  party,  h 
seems  the  job  has  been  well  done, 
and  file  conservative  parlies  will  m 
be  brought  in  for  the  final  touche* 
Sc  argil  I’s  protest  may  be  futile,  but 
it’s  good  to  see  that  not  everyone  is 
content  with  economic  rationalism  : 


system  of  dealing  with  refugees,  be-  ■ JT  Wearne, 


cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  their 
cause  at  the  polls. 

If  our  vote  catchers  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  FTP,  what  hope  for 
refugees  within  that  30  per  cent. 
There  have  to  be  ways  in  which  asy- 
lum seekers  have  their  claims  prop- 
erly examined  in  a world  full  of 
refugees.  We  as  Christians  believe 
that  this  way  does  not  even  begin  to 
measure  against  Lhe  standard  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  which  a nation  is  re- 
quired to  uphold.  What  we  do  with 
refugees  today,  we  will  do  to  others 
who  have  no  political  redress 
tomorrow. 

lit  Rev  Peter  Hall,  Bishop  of 
Woolwich,  Rt  Rev  Wilfred  I MW. 
Bishop  of  Croydon,  Rt  Rev  Roger 
Sainsbiiry,  Bishop  of  Barking.  Pen 
Clive  Young,  Archdeacon  of  Hackney. 
Ven  Douglas  Bartles-Smith, 


Fremantle . Australia 


\ A /HAT  a sad  comment:  "She 
V V [Hillary  Clinton  1 was  mwti 
disliked  by  college-educated  white1 
males,  'because  she  reminds  them  1 
of  their  wives’.”  (Martin  Walker.  Feb- 
ruary 4 ) This  seems  to  reflect  much  ( 
more  on  the  supposedly  “brightea ; 
and  best”  lliiin  on  either  Ms  Clinton  ■ 
or  the  men's  wives.  It’s  sad  that  they 
still  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  thw 
wives,  or  other  women,  being  suc- 
cessful and  in  positions  of  power. 
Diana  Quirk, 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  USA 


JONAS  HUCHES  weighs  up  the 
arguments  in  the  language  and 


Diocese  of  Southwark, 
London 


Religion 
in  schools 


GOD  FORM!)  llml  Muslim 
children  in  British  schools 
should  ever  think,  ns  Mohniiiini-il 
Amin  of  the  Halley  Muslim  Associa- 
tion fears  (Muslims  boycott  Kli 
Classes.  January  26)  that  their 
touchers  may  tell  them  tlx-  "inillf 
in  IlieclnsHi’oom, 

Mr  Amin  is,  of  course,  quite  right 
when  lie  concludes  that  a stale- 
funded.  all  Muslim  school  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  “forming’’  of 
young  Asian  iuirl  Middle  Last  mi 
childrens'  religious  beliefs.  Perhaps 
we  could  negotiate  a reciprocal 
agreement  with  important  Muslim 
slates  like  Iron  and  Saudi  Arabia,  by 
which  they,  in  turn,  would  subsidise 
schools  for  Christmas  on  their  terri- 
tory. Similar  steps  could  then  be 
taken  to  satisfy  tile  special  require- 
menis  of  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Sikhs, 
Taoists.  Confucianism,  Jews  and 
Unitarian  ists. 

fn  some  countries,  like  Franco, 
they  have  solved  this  problem  by 
not  imparting  any  religious  instruc- 
tion at  all  in  school,  thus  sparing 
tender  minds  this  kind  of  juvenile 
indoctrination.  In  these  countries  it 
is  held  that  it  is  no  more  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  to  instruct  chil- 
dre,,IJLV  a,iy  one  religion  than  it 
would  be,  for  example,  to  instruct 
them  in  any  one  political  ideology, 
and  dial  the  task  of  educational  au- 
thority should  be  to  develop  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  their  charges  in 
such  a way  as.  to  enable  them  to 
make  an  unbiased  evaluation  of 
leach  religion  and.  accept  or  reject 
them  according  to  their  own  un- 
clouded criteria,  . . 

Stuart  Dabbs,  ■ 

Villajoyosa,  Alicante,  Spain 


ucy.  U arguments  in  the  language  and 
mind  debate  ll  .earning  English,  Jw 

_ |«fjk£Jlr^Ul-lluL-l'.»  fl «•*  k|f  ; 

“ IfijTlTio  views  uf  two  people  whir- 
represent  mily  slightly  different  po 
siliuiiH  on  die  same  side  of  ihede 

bale.  Noam  Chomsky  and  Steven 

I 'inker  both  argue  that  the  mind 
largely  shapes  language.  But  by  ar- 
guing this  way.  they  get  reality  al- 
most exnelly  back-to-front.  A 
contrary  and  more  recent  view,  that 
the  discourses  we  encounter  in  our  ■ 
lim  lives  Inrgely  shape  the  brain,  is  in- 1 
mis  crensingly  being  accepted  across  a 
led  range  of  human  science  disciplines, 
rili-  (Prop  David  Cm  son, 

M'-  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada 


l A /HEN  Roger  Milton  (February 
V V -I)  mentions  nol  six,  but  seven 
Australian  slates,  may  wc  assume 
he  is  including  New  Zealand? 

John  Chapman. 

ErskinrviUe,  NSW,  Australia 


PRINCE  Charles  is  well-meaning 
but  mistaken.  Holding  out  hope 
for  moral  improvement  through 
gienler  reliance  on  spirituality  anti 
religious  faith  is  like  increasing  the 
dose  of  a failing  medicine.  Religion 
lias  had  thousands  of  years  to  prow 
itself  and  has  failed  tniserably- 
Mucb  better  to  use  the  nilUenniuin 
to  draw  a line  under  the  deep  divi- 
sions arising  from  religious  tribal- 
ism and  to  turn  to  humanism, 

Tony  Akkcrmans, 

Leeds 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  3 


Russia 


with 


David  Hearat  In  Moscow 


RUSSIA  has  Signed  agree- 
merits  fora  number  of  “giant" 

and  hJ\TT  t0  extract  CI'ude  oil 

^«sa«asjss 

Papers  reported  at  the  weekend*^ 
the  reports  said  the  deal  ha* 
been  signed  last  week  in  Moscow 

taflfST,  °J  meetings  between 
mL„in,rS‘  depi1^  industry  and 

Jjjljdsfer.  Yuri  Shabenik.  HtS? 

StalK.  -<KfIC'a'S--  ^ ft™ 

de,lylng  dint  a -proto- 

SL»3?  nrw*  j 

putforth^rled  arpan8eraent  will 
put  further  pressure  on  UN  nevotifl 

tors  who  resumed  talks  this  week  in 
^solution  986  would  Suow^l^  ! 

jfc  month  °“,'TOrth  82  ban°°  w*r  I 

needed?oodJSm^XUy  { 

Ruwra  and  the  US  Ht..™  - ! 

dr1  uie’sm  ue  minority  ann  release  d 

some  660  Kuwaitis  who  disappeared  a 

during  the  Gulf  crisis. 

After  two  days  of  folks  in  Helsinki  ti 

at  the  weekend  with  his  Russian  p 

counterpart,  the  US  secretary  of  p 

state,  Warren  Christopher,  said  h 

Yevgeny  Primakov  had  given  liim  r 

an  assurance  that  the  oil  deal  would  tl 

go  ahead  only  after  the  UN  had 

lifted  sanctions  on  Iraq.  k 

Mr  Christopher  said:  “My  under-  n 

standing  is  that  that  contract ...  is  F 

explicitly  contingent  on  Iraq  satisfy-  \ 


I Sheikh  Hasina 

I ^Porty  QPPooMon  A'wm,,  .>  , 

p0115^ 

Bffi£?ESH’S  ruIilW  Nation-  Nationalist  ^ ^ '* cont^ 

LJabst  Party  on  Mondav  mam  opposition  nan.  I J!? ,.  ..  leaving  a trail  nf 


0n,  Monday  faced  a 

eraT  ® Plfn8 10  hoId  8 »en- 

ees,  said  they  would  defy  an  order 

^ I” 

"TU*mm  t. 

one  bureaucrat  “Yesterday  two  of 
our  colleagues  were  hurt  in  a bomb 
attack." 

Although  the  opposition  haB 
vowed  to  disrupt  the  polls  with  a gen- 
eral strike,  the  bureaucratic  boycott 
could  be  far  more  harmful.  Radio 
and  television  presenters  have  stud 
they  will  not  report  on  the  election. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  the 
government,  there  are  few  signs 
that  Bangladesh  is  entering  the  last 
days  of  an  election  campaign. 


belongs  t0  the  rul- 
(BN^Atn?eSh  Nationalist  Party 
(BNP).  All  the  mam  opposition  par- 
ties are  boycotting  the  rote  b«aS£ 
fte  pnme  minister,  Begum  Khaleda 
2ia,  has  refused  to  nX  way  £ l 

I ^ministration  that  would 

been  have  already 

been  elected  unopposed  in  49  con- 

sbtuencies  They  do  not  a^e  “to 

SChch2ei^intheoXra 

^Ll^ftlS^ance,whichis 

1991  — the  only  fair  elections  in 
independent  Bangladesh.  Other  con- 
tendere, such  as  the  Freedom  Party 
and  an  Islamist  party,  scored  just 
0.27  per  cent  of  the  vote  last  time. 

These  parties  have  been  placed 
there  only  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  there  is  competition,” 
said  Khandakar  Abdul  Malik,  who  Is 
defending  his  seat  for  the  BNP  in 
Sylhet. 

At  the  weekend,  Begum  Khaleda 
Zia  made  her  second  campaign  trip 


to  two  constituencies  she  is  contest 
'"g  north  of  Dhaka,  leaving  a^Slnl 

ereran  |in  ^ ***“*■“  Protea? 
raeeft^  ^anattempt,08loPfl'o 

Politica!  commentators  fear  that 
Ate  eacalatuy  dashes  surramS 

toi 

from  voting. 

"The  violence  and  terror  tactics 
are  being  applied  only  by  three 
opposition  parties,"  Badruddosa 
Chowdhury,  the  former  deputy 
parliamentary  leader,  told  a press 
conference. 

He  Bald  that  once  the  new  gov- 
ernment is  elected  it  will  try  to  seek 
a compromise  with  the  BNPs  main 
opponent,  the  Awami  League,  so 
that  new  elections  can  be  held  with 
foil  participation. 
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The  Iraqi  oil  deal  is  the  firat  sign 
Lts  political  and  trade  links  with  its 
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dangerous  for  our  mutual  relations 
and  also  for  the  whole  world." 

Mr  Christopher  said  their  rela- 
tionship had  got  off  to  a good  start, 
professing  himself  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  “the  attitudes  of  openness 
he  brought,  and  the  willingness  to 
recognise  differences  and  manage 
them". 

But  despite  the  diplomatic  words, 

Mr  Christopher  knows  he  faces  a 
much  tougher  interlocutor  in  Mr 
Primakov  than  he  had  previously  in 
Mr  Kozyrev. 


Peres  opts  for  early  elections  I Amnesty  warns  Arafat  on  abuses 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 

ISRAEL  faces  more  than  three 
months  of  bitter  politicking 
over  the  Middle  East  peace 
process,  following  Sundays  " 
announcement  fay  thb  prime’ 
minister,  Shimon  Peres,  of 
eariy  general  elections. 

The  date  favoured  by  Mr  Peres 
is  May  28,  though  polling  may  1 
be  delayed  for  a week  or  two  fol-, 
Inter-party  negotiations. 
The  move  had  been  widely 
predicted,  with  Mr  Peres  and 
(he  ruling  Labour-led  coalition 
galloping  ahead  of  the  opposition 
in  all  opinion  polls.  The  polls  also 
puffiest  Mr  PereB  has  a lead  of  up 
to  20  per  cent  over  his  main 
twbI,  Behyamin  Netanyahu  of  the 
Likud  party. 

This  year;  for  the  firet  time, 
Israelis  will  be  voting  not  only  for 
tiie  party  of  their  choice  In  nation- 
wide list-based  elections,  by t also 
for  the  prime  minister. 
The  government  wants  to  ih- 
JJ6®®  Its  wafer-thin  majority  In - 
mo  Knesset  (parliament)  hi  ad- 
V8I^cf  of  two  key  pea6e  moves, 
which  are  likely  to  become  the 
“Mun  election  Issues. 


In  May,  It  Is  due  to  open  de- 
tailed talks  with  the  PLO  on  a 
permanent  peace  treaty.  The 
talks,  expected  to  last  several 
years,  will  address  the  most 
explosive  of  Issues  dividing 
Israelis  and  Palestinians]  the 
future  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish 
settlements,  tiie  Palestinian 
refugee^,  and  the  status  and 
borders  of  Palestine  itself. 

With  the  PLO  talks  looming," 
Israel  is  already  embroiled  In 
detailed  and  tortuous  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Syria,  focused  on 
terms  for  th£  return  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  captured  in  1067. 

1 Mr  Peres  had  hoped  for  ah' 
earfy  breakthrough  so  that  he 
could  shbstitute  a general 
election  for  the  referendum 
promised  by  the  government  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Golan  talkB. 
But  with  the  US-sponsored 
negotiations  likely  to  go  on  for 
months,  he  evidently  decided 
Instead  to  cash  in  on  the  dc|e  of 
pubilc  iiympathy  flawing  heavily 
inthfe  govermyent's  fovpur  since 
tiie  November  4 assassination  of 
Yitzhak  Rabbi.  ‘ 


i ■ i l 
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Ian  Black ' 

AMNESTY  International  has  is- 
sued a sharp  warning  to  the 
Palestinian  president,  Yasser  Arafat, 
not  to  permit  human  rights  abuses 
by  his  security  forces  — and  urged 
countries  which  back  the  peace 
process  until  Israel  to  be  more 
vigilant 

In  an  unusual  move.  Amnesty's  ; 
secretary-general,  Pierre  Sane,  said 
6ri  Monday  — as  Mr  Arafat  waa 
being  sworn  Ih  as  president  — that  i 
there  could  be  no  Special  pleading" 
by  the  PalesdnlanB  because  of  their 
own  suffering  undo-  ' the  Israeli 
occupatfon.  : 

‘ “Hunum  rights  abbaes  are  being 
justified  by1  the  need  to  ensure  the 
success  Of  the'  pedde  process,”  Mr 
Sane  Baid.1  “Public  opinion  is1  befog 
manipulated  In  order  to  obtain  tacit 
approval  6f  violations  and  reatric- 
boys*  ii 

Mr  Sand'd  commedts1  followed  a 
meeting;  with  Mr.  Arafat  in  Gaza  last 
week  In  which  the  Palestinian  leader 
foiled  to  promise  ’that  the  work  of 
human  rights  groups  would  not  be 
hindered.  Mr  Arafot  said  no  one  yti s 
‘“above  the  law”,'  but  refuSed  tp  corp- 
mlthimdelf  to  end  abuses. 

i ' : ' ' ' . •.  i - 1 1-  I . ■ 


Amnesty  is  concerned  because  of 
arbitrary  detentions  of  suspected 
Palestinian  opponents  of  the  peace 
process. 

Reports  of  torture  in  detention 
haVe  been  rife  and  six  prisoners 
have  died  in  custody.  State  security 
courts  have  held-  trials  -in  secret. 
Nine  separate  bodies,-  equally  unac- 
countable, handle  security  matters. 

Mr  Arafot  won  1 elections  'last 
plonth  and  took  liis  oath  pf  office  be- 
fore the' actfog  head  frf  tiie  Palestine 
National  Council,  Salim  al-ZaanoUn, 
and  chief  justice,  Qusal  al-Abadleh. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Palestinian  leg- 
islative coundl  in  Gaza. 

Under  his  self-rule  deal  .with 
Israel,  Mr  Arafat  will  head  a Pales- 
tinian' government'  dluin&'  an.  in- 
terim period  until  both  aides' agree 
on  the  final  stadia  of  the'\Vest  Baltic 
and  Gaza  Strip.  Talks  are  to  begin  in 
May-but  progress  'fo  likely  to.  be 
delayed  by  Israel’s  forthcoming 
general  election.  " \ 

Mr  Arafot  told  Mr  San6  last  week 
tiiat  he  was  under,  pressure  frbhi 
both'  Israel  and  the  United  States  to 
ctabkdbWndh  eneniiea  Of  the  peace 
process  ~ mainly  militant  rdlaqilsts. 
B'rit  Amnesty’s  message',  la ; thpt  tie 


muBt  now  be  treated  like  any  other 
leader  and  accept  responsibility  for 
his  government’s  actions. 

“We  shouldn't  take  it  for  granted 
that  Palestine  will  be  different  from 
other  Arab  states  when  It  comes  to 
human  rights  protection"  Mr  San£ 
said. 

"And  governments  supporting  the 
peace  process  are' not  living  dp  to 
their  international  obligations  In  en- 
suring that  human  rights  standards 
are  maintained.  We  need  to  exercise 
the  same  degree  of  scrutiny,  as  we.  dti 
witji  otiier  regimes:  There  can  be  no 
special  pleading,’' 

Amnesty  has  also  criticised  Israel 
for  human  rights  abuses  anti  . urged 
it  to  bah' the  use  of  torture,  includ- 
ing the  '‘physical  pressure”  cur- 
rently permitted. 

• Palestinians  afoiffled  with  Israeli 
soldiers  in  tiie  West  Bank  on  Mon- 
day during  protests  against  Israeli 
restrictions  bn'  movement  outside 
PLO-ruled  Whs,  witnesses  said. 

Israel  erebted  roadblocks  around 
the  toWns  of  RamaUah  and  Qalqilya, 
barring  Palestinians  from  leaving  and 
Israelis  from  entering. 

An  Israeli  briny  spokeswoman.sqld 
the  clc^urts  were  Imposed  “for  aecji- 
rity  reasons'’.  / J : " 1 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


The  Week 

A CAR  bomb  killed  at  least  17 
people  outBide  the  offices  of 
fiie  newspaper  Le  Salr  d’Algerie 
in  the  centre  of  Algiers  on  Sun- 
day, Algerian  authorities  have 
blamed  a series  of  recent  bomb- 
ings on  Muslim  militants  fighting 
to  topple  flie  government. 

ZAIREAN  troops  ringed  a 
Rwandan  refugee  camp  in 
ICibumba  to  start  an  operation  to 
put  pressure  on  a million 
refugees  to  go  home  voluntarily. 

SRI  LANKAN  troops  went  on 
tlie  rampage  In  the  east  of 
the  country  over  file  weekend, 
killing  at  least  24  Tamil  civilians 
and  wounding  at  least  25  others. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  row  be- 
tween Spain  and  Belgium 
over  a Brussels  court  decision 
to  free  two  suspected  Basque 
. terrorists  instead  oftScCFaditTrig’ 
them  escalated  as  Spain  an- 
nounced that  it  was  sus|:  ,‘ndlng 
a crucial  immigration  agreement 
among  key  EU  countries. 


IN  A MARKED  departure  from 
file  teachings  of  the  Vatican, 
French  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  I’ccom  in  ended  the  use  of 
condoms  to  combat  Aids. 


Innocent  left  to  rot  in  Nigeria’s  jails 


guerrillas  in  the  mountainous 
region  near  San  Luis,  sonic 
200km  from  the  capital,  Bogota. 


PRACTISING  homosexuals 
should  be  ordained  as 
priests  as  a matter  of  justice  and 
compassion,  the  Archbishop  of 
Capelbwn,  Desmond  Tutu,  said. 


THE  INDIAN  government  said 
it  was  prepared  to  have  talks 
with  former  Kashmiri  guerrillas 
to  try  to  end  a six-year  revolt 
against  Indian  rule  in  the  region. 


Radovan  karadzic,  the 

Bosnian  Seib  leader  In- 
dicted for  war  crimes  by  a UN 
tribunal,  showed  he  was  still  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
making  a high-profile  tour  of 
Banja  Luka,  the  biggest  city 
under  Serb  control. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 


NORTH  Korea  has  hnd  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  a decision 
to  seek  international  assistance 
for  its  flood  victims  and  has  told 
foreign  relief  agencies  not  to 
organise  new  appeals  for  help. 


HAITI  experienced  its  first 
penceiitl  handover  of  power 
from  one  freely-elected  presi- 
dent to  another  when  Jcan- 
Bertrand  Aristide  Iianded  over 
the  presidency  to  Rend  Prdval. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 


AT  LEAST  1 1 people  were 
killed  in  a pile-up  involving 
250  cars  on  a fog-bound  motor- 
way in  northern  Italy. 


Chris  MoQreal  in  Lagos 

WITH  little  else  to  do  but 
pick  at  his  lice  and  close 
his  ears  to  the  wheezing, 
near-naked  mass  around  him,  Bene- 
dict Kehinde  sometimes  wondered 
if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to 
have  been  convicted. 

He  would  still  have  been  wel- 
comed to  Kirikiri  prison,  in  Lagos, 
with  a pummelling  by  the  other  in- 
mates until  his  ribs  cracked.  And  he 
would  still  have  been  forced  to  sleep 
with  the  “shit  bucket*  spilling  on  to 
him  until  a new  prisoner  arrived  as 
the  virgin  of  the  cell. 

But  the  Nigerian  prison  Bystem 
treats  those  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced marginally  better  than  the 
masaes  waiting  endlessly  for  a trial. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  risen  to  be 
the  all-powerful  “cell  boss"  who" 
made  life  a kind  of  hell  for  others. 

As  it  was,  Mr  Kehinde,  like  most 
Nigerian  prisoners,  spent  seven 
years  in  Kirikiri  and  was  never  con- 
~victed  Ofany  clime:  ' ~ — — — * 

Baba  Gana  Kingibc.  the  internal 
affaire  minister,  made  the  unusual 


admission  recently  that  there  was 
something  appallingly  wrong  with 
Nigeria's  Judicial  and  prison  system. 
The  wheels  of  justice  turn  so  slowly 
that  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  — 
more  than  35,000  people  — are 
awaiting  triaL  Some  have  been  held 
as  long  as  10  years. 

Many  do  not  survive  the  violence, 
starvation  rations  and  disease  that 
have  led  Nigeria’s  Civil  Ijberlies 
Organisation  (CLO)  to  call  the 
country's  jails  “tombs  without 
tombstones". 

Mr  Kehinde,  now  aged  43  and 
begging  on  the  streets  of  Lagos,  ad- 
mits that  he  was  illegally  hooking 
his  shack  home  to  overhead  power 
cables  when  the  police  descended. 
He  took  it  in  his  stride  until  he  was 
accused  not  of  stealing  electricity 
but  of  sabotaging  the  power,  eriri.^. 
-amJTfen^  that  carries  up  to  life  un- 
prisonment. 

The  police  said  they  needed  time 
to  investigate.  A judge  sent  Mr  Ke- 
hinde to  Kirikiri  prison,  which  is 
-filled  to  capacity  twice  over. 

'It  was  a big  shock  that  first  time 
1 saw  the  cell.  There  was  no  room 


for  me.  The  men  were  like  the  dead. 
Even  file  beggars  on  the  street  have 
more  clothes.  Even  the  beggars  are 
not  so  starving.  I thought  if  they  put 
me  in  there  I would  never  come  out 
alive."  he  said. 

As  he  stood  dumbfounded,  a fist 
struck  Mr  Kehinde  behind  the  ear. 
He  staggered  into  other  prisoners. 

It  was  the  excuse  they  needed  to 
“punish"  him.  He  collapsed  under 
the  blowB  and  kicks  until  he  lay 
coughing  blood  on  to  the  filthy  cell 
floor. 

The  ritual  beating  over,  new  pris- 
oners are  hauled  before  the  "cell 
boss"  and  assessed  a "state  tax"  for 
his  coffers.  Mr  Kehinde  thought  it 
wise  to  hand  over  what  little  money 
had  not  been  taken  by  the  police. 

Kirikiri  was  built  to  hold  704  in-_ 
mt™  rri-iiii;  i,flQU  prisoners 

crammed  into  its  cells  sleep  in 
shifts.  The  privileged  have  card- 
board between  them  and  the  cold 
concrete  floor.  There  is  little  natural 
light  and  ventilation.  Some  jails 
were  built  when  Queen  Victoria  was 
Nigeria's  supreme  ruler. 

Food  is  the  daily  obsession.  The 


Yeltsin  seeks  EU  reels  at  charges  of 
West’s  secrets  disarray  during  crises 

David  Hearst  In  Moscow 

PRESIDENT  BORIS  YELTSIN 
gave  his  beleaguered  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  10 
days  last  week  to  produce  a plan  to 
refinance  and  reequip  the  entire 
Russian  army  and  defence  industry: 
a sign  that  the  president  is  prepar- 
ing to  batten  down  (he  pre-election 
hatches. 

Mr  Yeltsin  accused  Western  se- 
curity services  of  undermining  Rus- 
sia's military  potential,  and  ordered 
a radical  programme  of  hi-lcch  re^ 
armament. 

He  claimed  that  Western  special 
services  hnd  organised  a “brain 
drain"  of  Russia's  most  talented  mili- 
tary scientists  to  get  Russia's  se- 
crets and  weaken  its  high 
technology  potential.  Speaking  to 
the  national  security  council,  lie  or- 
dered intelligence  chiefs  to  step  up 
their. efforts  to  secure  for  Russia  the 
West's  high-technology  secrets.  I 

^ — — — ■ — »!%.■%.  mwiauv  aircir 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels  and 
Martin  Walker  In  Waahlnflton 

Accusations  from  ihe  United 

States  that  the  European  Union 
is  too  divided  to  manage  crises  on 
Its  own  doorstep  were  received  with 
undisguised  embarrassment  in 
Brussels  last  week. 

The  president  of  the  European 
Commission,  Jacques  Sanler,  wants 
EU  governments  to  agree  to  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  way  foreign  and 
security  policy  is  decided,  and  to 
make  this  a priority  for  the  Maas- 
tricht trealy  review  conference  in 
Turin  next  month. 

Wlille  the  Bosnian  crisis  has  long 
been  cited  by  Washington  as  an  ex- 
ample of  EU  inertia,  the  latest  cata- 
lyst for  criticism  is  last  week's 
confrontation  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  the  Aegean  islet  of  Imia. 

“While  President  Clintpn  was  on 
tlie  phone  wijh  Athens  and  Ankara, 
the  Europeans  were  literally  sleep- 


ing through  the  night,"  the  assistant 
US  secretary  of  state,  Richard  Hol- 
brooke. said.  ‘You  have  to  wonder 
why  Europe  does  not  seem  capable 
of  taking  decisive  action  in  its  own 
theatre." 

Nearly  a week  after  the  Aegean 
confrontation,  tlie  European  Com- 
mission last  week  issued  its  first  pub- 
lic pronouncement  on  it  But  it  did 
little  more  than  deplore  the  dangers 
of  armed  conflict  and  express  relief 
that  both  sides  had  pulled  back. 

Blame  for  the  political  paralysis  of 
the  past  week  is  mainly  being  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  Italy's  weak  EU 
presidency. 

Mr  Holbrooke's  criticisms  and 
those  of  other  senior  US  diplomats 
are  felt  all  the  more  keenly  in  Brus- 
sels because  of  the  role  Wasiiington 
played  when  it  took  the  diplomatic 
lead  from  tlie  EU  to  broker  the 
Bosnian  peace  accord. 


Euro  buck  passing,  page  14 
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government  budgets  10  US  cents  a 
day  to  feed  each  prisoner.  Water  is 
equally  scarce.  Osazc  Lanre 
Ehonwa,  head  of  the  CKO's  prison 
investigations.  estimates  that 
dozens  of  prisoners  die  in  Nigerian 
jails  each  week. 

Medical  care  is  virtually  nonexis- 
tent. Even  when  the  doctors  are  able 
to  help,  tlie  CLO  says  tlie  prison 
warders  usually  steal  the  prescribed 
drugs.  To  call  this  anything  other 
than  murder  Is  to  collaborate  in  the 
pogrom  being  perpetrated  in  the 
prisons,'1  the  CLO  Baid  in  a report 

Between  battling  iiunger  and 
sleep  deprivation,  Mr  Kehinde  also 
had  to  survive  die  routine  violence 
for  infractions  of  tlie  cell  boss’s 
rules,  or  from  sadistic  warders  who 
run  an  elaborate  system  of  theft  and 
corruption. 

Prison  guards  even  hire  out  ire 
mates  as  cheap  labour  on  construe 

jjOILSitea  nnd.facrnri#»o_ThAJ«ardRW- 

pocket  the  pay. 

Mr  Kelunde  would  have  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  get  out  of  his 
cell,  but  those  on  remand  are  con- 
sidered more  likely  to  try  to  escape. 

Mr  Kehinde  walked  free  in  Octo- 
ber. when  a judge  Finally  ruled  that 
tlie  police  had  no  real  evidence 
against  him. 


189  die  in 
Caribbean 
plane  crash 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

and  Keith  Harper 

(lend  List  week  in  file  shark  infoMed 
wati-rs  uf  fin.1  Caribbean  afliT  an  ille- 
gal flight  by  a chartered  Boeing  757 
crashed  jusi  off  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Hi  ere  were  no  known  survivors 
among  the  17(i  passengers  and  13 
ciew.  A (wo-mile  stretch  of  wreck- 
age was  bobbing  on  the  sea.  includ- 
ing bodies,  seal  cushions,  empty  life 
rails,  life  jackets  mid  oil  slicks.  Pi- 
lots saw  sharks  circling. 

Ihe  German  authorities  said  the 
Boeing,  chartered  by  the  Alas  Na- 
cionalcs  airline,  line]  no  licence  to  fly 
lo  Berlin  and  Frankfurt,  its  destina- 
tions, and  had  no  landing  permis- 
sion. Some  reports  snld  the  plane 
was  not  insured. 

The  plane  was  not  iiermilted  to 
fly  to  Germany,"  said  Volkcr  Mat- 
tern  of  the  German  transport  min- 
istry. “Before  it  flies,  the  airline 
must  contact  the  air  authorities  in 
the  target  country,  and  Alas  Na- 
cionalcs  did  not  do  that." 

The  tour  operator,  Vural  Oegerof 
Hamburg-based  Oeger  Tours,  said  ' 
the  airline  switched  from  a planned 
Boeing-767  to  the  Boeing-757 
shortly  before  take-off  because  the 
767’s  hydraulic  system  was  malfunc- 
tioning. 

But  Rosamarie  Meichsner,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Schoenefeld  air- 
port in  Berlin,  said  the  planes  were 
switched  because  the  flight  was 
underbooked  for  a 767,  wjlich  holds 
about  300  people.'  The  757  holds 
224  passengers.  A German  trans- 
port ministry  spokesman  said  diat 
the  767  had  flying  permission  fof 
Germany,  but  foe  replacement  did 
not.  However,  Mr  Oeger  claimed 
that  no  landing  permit  was  needed 
when  a plane  was  substituted  at 
short  notice. 

The  Boeing  disappeared  withls 
three  minutes  of  take-off  from  the 
Dominican  Republic's  Puerto,  flat? 
airport. 
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f Keatingfails 

to  deliver 
killer  punch 

Chrlatopher  Zlnn  In  Sydney 

Tier  pHd1KAr,IAN  Pr'me  minis- 

f. ■ '‘jV1  kfalmg.  narrowly  de- 
Lakd  his  conservative  rival,  John 
Howard,  m the  first  debate  of  the 
federal  electron  campaign  at  [,,e 
weekend.  But  political  analysts  said  I 
he  tailed  to  deliver  the  decisive  vic- 
tory he  so  desperately  needed  to  re- 

h.!s  fozsm  campaign  before 
the  poll  on  March  2.  I 

In  foe  eagerly  awaited  televised 
contest,  Mr  Keating,  fight  inn  i0  I 

“»r  **«r  IS  yrarsIL  power 

S^n  .hT”  1,01 10  ,u™  «>*  L 

. onf  the  government's  ecu- 
nomic  reforms  and  his  diplomatic  I 
opening  to  Asia.  , mai,c 

'If  people  believe  they  can  rri,™  I 

i!ffearat0  the  opposiL -fia 

■ i 2 y!ng  ? file  govern- 

I policies  r °Hrtopt  f,he  governments  I 

SSUTSS"" ,hal  "* n- 

MrAStaihes18,*1,udic"««»ve 

Uiiouniofgoud  ''  nn  ,-‘,l‘,r,no,ls  I 

■aSstt rafts  I 

dmiopetf  all  the  signs  of  arm-  j§|| 
fiance,  of  being  out  of  (ouch,  of  Ink- 
in«  people  for  granted.”  H 

It  was  a defining  moment  for  Mr  H 
Howard,  who  has  lost  one  election  jjflj 
to  Labor  and  was  dumped  by  his  B 
party  in  1989.  Since  then  he  1ms  re-  E| 
■.^rented  himself,  developing  from  EE 

what  he  calls  the  “radical  conserva-  B2 
tive  of  the  eighties  to  a “tolerant  ■§ 

conservative".  11 

Some  observers  doubt  Mr  How-  H 

arda  ability  to  lend  Australia.  Alan  HI 

Ramsey,  the  Sydney  Morning  Her-  11 

aids  chief  political  commentator,  E§| 

said:  “He  would  make  a solid  but  ||| 
Very  unspectacular  prime  minister,  H 

and  a very  conservative  one."  gS 

But  the  national  mood  for  a Bl 
change  is  strong  after  13  years  of  B 
„ °r  rule,  and  the  polls  put  Mr 

opposition  coalition  of  tlie  ■ 

uberal  National  parties  about  eight  H 

to  10  points  ahead.  ■ 

After  22  years  in  parliament,  Mr  Bl 

noward  knows  that  if  he  can  avoid 
scaring  the  voters  with  plans  to 
overhaul  radically  the  industrial  re- 
gions and  Medicare  health  system, 

V?  ,n  The  Lodge,  the  prime 

"duster's  official  Canberra  resi- 
is  almost  assured. 

^or  a8Cendancy  of  the 
th!?08-*88  made  possible  by 
riiv;H^,0uS  leadersh>P  battles  that 
lin/u  *Jie  Serial  National  coali- 
i . . Howard  took  over  as  party 
J-T  1T)  1.985,  lost  an  election  in 

wac  survived  a challenge,  but 

deposed  in  1989. 

nsrh1  continuiafi  instability  in  the 

carlv  lobe  ^1T1  *lis  cb»nce  and  in 
vJj.  ,5  be  was  unanimously 

u b* ,p  •*“ Iradwship. 
thr.  Howarc*  released  his  pitch  for 
whf.i,n,??rtant  schca,led  ethnic  vote 
inimiJ 7;  l,nvei1ed  the  coalition's 

issui^^1  l11  PplkieB  ,ust  week-  The 

him  ^een  a damaging  one  for 

yvoum'vti  1988  when  he  said:  “I 

I inimiJU  »?ke  *°  ^ a,e  rate  of  Asian 
Ll^jHongo  any  higher." 


^ERN^IO^AILNEWSJ 

X)urs  I an  upsurge  in  unreal  in  n..i a with 


I,JC  mrer  view  coincided  with 
an  upsurge  in  unrest  in  Bahrain 

This  guy  ,n  Qatar  is  pushing  it  • 
Saudi 

hat  we  want  to  overthrow  him 
-that  would  be  too  much  I hu 

we  just  want  him  l.-i.  “ . 0ut 


[ A democratising  sheikh  I emirate's  . y U 1 U U iS  an^ge7n%rest  hSS,.wit 

I StfSBSitt  asSSHSS 

js^-afS &3WJS  fere,re*,y“a8re“'^' 

principal  pawn  in  the  hands  P"98',  explaining  his  policies  ««d  hK,onHl  Co^peratfoVcoi  ,reAled  f3  a bead  of  state. 

5?^SSSS£  s^SSSSS1^ 

■ Qatar,  tlie  deposed  emir  still  ™ ‘"I*/11  bftter  relattoSs  wit^'  -J1'?  .en,ir's  'sins'  were  cora  J?revlolls  emir.  bul  this  can't  affect 

S3  binion  of  the  S,  •b?th  * whicl>  «te  viewed  by  his  o Sun,?™*r”S  a."d  ^ 

= swsrastss  WALass£,is!, 


fat'tffasdeal with  T joX'rTr,  ~ 

I ^^htaw^-ehaW,ands" 


, T opposition  mow  .■ * 19  a '‘led  country"  th*» 

appc!,r  « «»te  televt  I jS"  3bter'  Shci^>  Homed  bta 
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| I— I , Mcounta  svalliblc  from  Briilol  & West  IniermitoKul. 
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POSTCODE 
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Bristol  & West  International  In  Guernsey  couldn’t 
be  better  placed  to  help  your  £ Sterling  Investments 
work  harder  for  you  - no  matter  where  In  the  world 
you  might  be. 

We  have  a wide  range  of  deposit  accounts  designed 

• I 

to  offer  flexibility  and  highly  competitive  rates,  whilst 
enjoying  the  security  of  a building  sodety-backed 
investment  Indeed,  our  High  Interest  Cheque  Account 
has  consistently  outperfoimed  all  the.UK  high  street  . 
ban  Id,  and  is  the  first  account  of  Its  kind  to  be  offered 
by  a leading  U K building  society  subsidiary.  ■ 


Pfeoie  foul  to 
Donald  Tew, 

Bristol  &.  Weal 
International, 
POBox6]  1, 

High  Stmt,  • 

St  Peter  Port. 
Guernsey, 

Channel  Islands, 
GY14NY. 

TcL  01461  720609b 
RueOI-481 71 165& 


j NATIONALITY  , DATE  OF  B1HT1I  I I j 

For  the  best  ofall  worlds  (and  an  attractive  return  on 
your  Investments),  simply  return  our  coupon  today. 
Alternatively,  call  us  on  Guernsey  (01481)  720609  or  , 
fax  us  on  (01481)  71 1658  for  full  detaiison  our  range  ' 
of  Investment  services. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

.Buchanan's  success 

leaves  Dole  groping 

native  Tennessee,  and  was  a g°°d 
friend  of  Clinton  when  they  were 
both  go-ahead  and  none-too-ideolog- 
ical  Southern  governors  in  the 
1980s.  Clinton  and  Gore  have  al- 
ways feared  most  a campaign 
against  the  likeable,  non-extremist 
former  governor  of  Tennessee. 

A great  deal  of  “opposition  re- 
search" has  been  done  Into  Alexan- 
der's financial  background,  nnd 
„ iiio  investments  would 
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ViE'RE  DOING 
THE  BEST  WE 
CAM,  BOB... 


The  IIS  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

DESPITE  all  the  glum  predic- 
tions of  a tedious  and  pre- 
dictable 1996  election 

. < * r>:ll  riielnn  aii/1 


UUi  - __  ___ 

Hirt  able  1996  election  being  p«h»  ■*•-  -- 

— o:n  riininn  and  firm,  despite  the  demands 


^ QHJUlLlJl. 

cnmpaign  between  Bill  Clinton  and 
Bob  Dole,  the  race  is  now  clectnc 
with  excitement.  Steve  Forbes  came 
from  nowhere  lo  remind  us  that 
money  still  talks  loudly  in  US  poli- 
tics. Then  the  underfunded  Pat 
Buchanan  surprised  everyone  by 
winning  the  Alaska  straw  poll.  An 
unimportant  fluke,  sniffed  the  pun- 
dits. But  Buchanan  squashed  Sena- 
tor Phil  (Irani m to  win  the  Ixuiisiana 
caucus,  and  the  campaign  headed 
off  to  Iowa  with  all  bets  off  and  the 
.eac£  wide  onen. 


some  of  his  investments  would 
make  Hillary  Clinton  green  with 
envy.  She  had  to  put  down  $1,000  to 
make  inure  than  §93,000  in  cattle  fu- 
tures. Alexander  invested  just  one 
dollar  to  get  back  nearly  bl  million 
from  his  flutter  in  local  newspaper 
shares.  We  shall  be  hearing  lots 
more  of  Alexanders  winning  finan- 
cial ways,  including  the  salary  of 
some  $300,000  a year  he  is  still 
being  paid  by  his  Tennessee  law 
*■—  .1— thf>  demands  of  the 


Dole  j 

L_  - 


campaign  trail.  , 

However.  Alexander  is  so  tar  only 
a prospect  rather  than  a tlureat.  Dole 
remains  at  least  nominally  the  front- 
runner, and  Forbes  has  lots  more 
money  to  throw  at  the  TV  sets  of 
New  Hampshire.  As  so  often  in  die 
past,  New  Hampshire  looks  like 
being  the  decisive  battle  ground. 
Iowa  has  performed  its  traditional 
job  of  winnowing  the  field.  New 
Hampshire  will  sort  out  Lhe  pecking 
order,  and  establish  whether  the  reb- 
rand the  cultural  conserv- 
***- ■ 


— __  come  in  a convincing 
third  with  18  per  cent.  The  Forbes 
phenomenon  fell  back  to  score  a 
miserable  10  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
which  had  cost  him  nearly  $1,000 
each  through  his  lavish  TV  ads. 
Gramm  won  only  9 per  cent  of  the 
vote,  and  must  now  be  horribly 
close  to  political  oblivion.  His  cam- 
paign is  broke,  and  he  can  hardly 
raise  more  money  on  the  strength 
of  the  humiliation  in  Iowa. 

Buchanan  stunned  the  Republi- 
can party  establishment  with  his  vic- 
tory in  Louisiana,  and  his  even  more 
unexpected  success  in  (owa,  where 
he  had  so  little  organisation  on  the 
ground  that  his  get-out-the-vote 
phone  banks  were  dialling  long  dis- 
tance from  his  squads  of  volunteers 
In  New  Hampshire.  (Forbes  hired 
commercial  firms  to  do  his  phon- 
ing.) Louisiana  and  Iowa  have  estab- 
lished Buchanan  as  the  rightwing 
champion,  and  brought  ideology,  re- 
ligion and  the  anti-abortion  crusade 
back  to  the  forefront  of  the  Republi- 
can presidential  race. 

‘This  is  a great  victory  for  the 
new  conservatism  of  the  heart,  a 
conservatism  of  faith,  family  and 
country,"  Buchanan  declared,  claim- 
ing he  would  be  set  to  win  the  Re- 
publican nomination  after  carrying 
die  rest  of  the  South  in  the  Super- 
Tuesday  primary  on  March  12.  That 
is  no  longer  as  outlandish  as  it  once 
might  have  sounded.  Money  has 
begun  to  flow  Into  die  Buchanan 
camp  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  a day. 
The  White  House  can  hardly  re- 
strain its  glee  at  die  prospect  of 
campaigning  against  Buchanan, 
constantly  reminding  voters  just 
how  far  to  the  light  and  how  shrill 
some  Republicans  can  be. 

The  one  worry  for  the  White 
House  is  that  Lamar  Alexander's 
campaign  ajjpears  at  last  to  be  tak- 
ing off.  He  comes  from  AI  Gore’s 


Ronald  Reagan,  won  13  of  the  21 
Louisiana  delegates,  in  an  upset  vic- 
tory over  Gramm,  the  Texan  senator 
whose  campaign  was  left  struggling 
to  survive  in  the  wake  of  the  Iowa 
caucus.  A year  ago,  Gramm,  in  char- 
acteristically crude  terms,  observed 
that  "the  best  friend  to  have  in  poli- 
tics is  ready  money".  He  then  had  a 
lot  of  it,  and  has  since  run  through 
almost  $20  million  with  very  little  to 
show  for  U,  Gramm  used  his  war 
chest  as  a blunt  weapon  to  intimi- 
date other  conservatives  to  stay  out 
of  the  race.  It  helped  stay  the  hand 
of  the  moralist  and  Book  Of  Virtues 
author  William  Bennett,  and  former 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp. 

But  last  month  Gramm  began 
ordering  campaign  staff  out  of 
hotels  and  into  cheaper  rented 
apartments,  where  they  have  to 
share  bedrooms.  Down  last  week  to 
his  last  bl.5  million,  he  decided  to 
throw  it  all  into  a TV  ad  blitz  in  Iowa, 
saying  he  had  to  come  in  the  first 
three  to  stay  in  the  race.  His  poor 
showing  may  have  terminally  dam- 
aged his  presidential  hopes. 

It  Is  striking  that  Gramm  has 
spent  even  more  money  than 
Forbes,  but  has  much  less  to  show 
for  it  By  the  orthodox  rules,  Grannn 
ran  an  Impeccable  campaign.  He 
built  strong  organisations,  staffed  by 
professional  staff  and  with  backing 
from  local  party  chieftains,  in  Iowa 
nnd  New  Hampshire,  and  in  slates 
like  Florida  and  Louisiana  with  im- 
portant early  straw  polls.  All  the  or- 
ganising skills  in  politics  are  only  as 
good  as  the  candidate  and  message 
they  serve:  Grannn  has  little  charm 
and  has  trouble  in  conveying  his 
message.  One  of  the  three  or  four 
most  conservative  members  of  the 
US  Senate,  Gramm  was  made  to 
look  the  wimpish  moderate  in  the 
Louisiana  race. 

“We  knew  Pat  could  not  lose,  be- 


cause God  is  looking  for  a man  who  1 

will  stand  up  for  the  truths  of  his 
Scripture  against  the  Devil's  man 
who  is  now  in  the  White  House  who 
supports  sodomy  and  abortion, 
said  the  Reverend  Bill  Shanks,  of 
the  New  Covenant  Fellowship,  one 
of  the  fundamentalist  churches 
which  organised  Louisiana  to 
secure  Buchanan's  surprise  victory. 

“Onward  Christian  soldiers, 
marching  as  to  war"  chanted  Irv 
Magri  as  he  concluded  his  Vote 
Buclianan  appeal  and  left  the  pulpit  of  I 
the  Calvary  Church  last  week.  A tor- 
Ipana  cod  and  another  ot 

States  back  In  1971,  “when  they  failed 
to  charge  Jane  Fonda  with  treason 
and  sedition  and  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  communist  enemy  in 
North  Vietnam".  But  Magri  knows 
his  politics.  On  the  eve  of  the  Iowa 
Caucus,  he  said  Buchanan  would  get 
“about  21  per  cent  of  the  vote"  on  the 
basis  of  the  informal  polls  run  by  the 
Christian  network. 

"God  was  with  us.  We  went  to  the 
polls  with  a hymn  on  our  Ups  and 
God  in  our  hearts,"  the  Reverend 
Shanks  told  the  Christian  Broad- 
casting radio  network,  on  the  day 
after  the  Louisiana  poll  results.  He 
was  speaking  on  the  Randall  Terry 
Hour,  named  after  the  founder  of 
. Operation  Rescue,  the  militant  anti- 
abortion campaign  which  seeks  to 
close  abortion  clinics  through  civil 
i disobedience,  and  which  is  to  the 
i Buchanan  campaign  what  the  SAS 
i is  to  the  British  army. 


THE  Randall  Terry  Hour  is 
one  of  the  few  public  ele- 
ments of  the  anti-abortion 
communications  network,  and  is 
dedicated  and  tireless  in  its  support 
for  Buchanan.  Shanks  was  rallying 
the  Christian  zealots  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  Iowa  and  all  the  other 
primary  states,  which  will  take  new 
heart  from  their  triumph  in 
Louisiana  and  good  showing  in 
Iowa. 

“I  have  been  to  prison  12  times  for 
my  beliefs,  praise  the  Lord,  for  I 
have  never  been  arrested  but  that 
we  find  new  converts  to  the  cause  in- 
side those  prison  wails,"  Shanks 
said.  "More  than  70,000  of  us  have 
been  arrested,  which  is  more  arrests 
than  the  civil  rights  movement  ever 
suffered,  but  we,  too,  shall  over- 
come because  our  cause  is  just." 

Christian  conservatives  were  the 
key  to  Buchanan's  success  in  both 
states,  and  returned  sufficient  num- 


bers to  influence  higher  than  ex-  I t 
nected  turnouts.  In  Louisiana,  vot-  i 
ers  who  identified  themselves  as 
“religious  right"  were  56  per  cent 
for  Buchanan,  and  31  per  cent  for  j 
Gramm,  while  “anti-abortion”  voters 
went  for  Buchanan  by  a margin  ot 
59:30.  The  only  group  of  voters 
among  whom  Gramm  had  a major- 
ity were  the  affluent,  those  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  ^75,000  a yeai . J 
Gramm  has  been  one  of  the  most 
adamant  foes  of  abortion  in  Con- 
gress. But  he  voted  to  approve  Pres-  ] 
ident  Clinton’s  two  nominees  to  Ihe 
Supreme  Court.  Neither  is  hostile jto 

‘['^uPnSSajr^ampajgnecl  on  the 
most  conservative  social  platform  to 
be  offered  to  American  voters  in  a 
generation,  opposing  all  gay  rights 
and  pledging  to  end  all  forms  of 
preferences  for  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities, and  outlawing  abortion 
even  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest.  "Wc 
should  in  no  circumstances  take  the 
innocent  life  of  that  baby.  If  there's 
killing  to  be  done,  let’s  kill  the 
rapists,”  was  one  of  the  lines  tlinl 
won  Buchanan  the  fervent  support 
of  the  religious  right. 

Socinl  conservatism  is  combined 
with  a radical  populism  in  Buch- 
anan's economics  that  would  tear  up 
all  free-trade  treaties  and  erect  new 
protectionist  walls  around  the  United 
States'  borders.  On  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, Buchanan  promises  a real  wnll 
to  atop  illegal  immigrants,  2.000 
miles  long  and  manned  by  Hie  US 
; troops  brought  home  from  Busnia 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  Buchanan 
goes  on  to  win  the  Republican  nomi- 
1 n*»n.  it  will  be  fascinating  to  sec 

■ how  many  working-class  Democratic 

1 votes  he  can  attract  with  his  opposi- 
i tion  to  the  North  American  Free 
t Trade  Agreement  and  to  the  Gatt 
- world  trade  pact.  Clinton  split  his 
; to  get  those  treaties  signed. 

and  the  left  and  the  trade  unions 
p nave  not  quite  forgiven  him. 
i In  tlie  various  Republican  candi- 
i dates’  debates,  Buchanan  is  by  far 
t?  m°st  effective  debunker  of 
‘ Fo*ea  and  the  flat  tax.  “Dreamed 
i up  by  a bunch  of  boys  one  night 

t down  in  the  yacht  basin,’’ Buchanan 

* sneers.  “The  idle  rich  won’t  pay  a 
i dime  in  taxes  if  Steve  Forbes  has  his 

I Th?t  is,the  kind  of  thing  that 

» unton  is  planning  to  say  if  his 
prayers  are  granted  and  Forbes  be- 
comes the  Republican  nominee 
(George  Stephanopoulos.  the  presi- 
! dent's  political  adviser,  says  he  will 
1 simply  take  the  summer  off  if  Re- 
- publicans  pick  Forbes  as  presiden- 


!i 

tint  candidate.)  But  Buchanan  as  to1] 
no  mince  would  prompt  a vet)  i 
fore ut  campaign,  with  the  battle 
ground  the  traditional  blue-collar 
patriots  known  as  the  Reagan^  i 
mnerats.  They  arc  Ethnic,  Cathofc 
Patriotic,  and  they  make  iipaW1 
the  vole  in  Illinois  and  Mid** 
Ohio  ami  Pennsylvania. 

Buchanan's  success  in  Dxil'j 
propelled  him  into  the  front in*  < 
Republican  candidates  with  Hole  l 
Forbes,  fits  success  in  low  »■ 
gave  him  the  inmnenluin  to  jjo  1,1 
the  New  Hampshire-  primary 
1 Jole’s  main  rival.  Despite  Vx*mg 
and  raised  in  Washington  DCfc* 

- «*  » ■ I ■ HfLIln  UnlKP  Qtfll! 

cnee,  Buchanan  is  the  unly  Candida 
who  can  rival  Forbes's  claim  to  be  "a 
outsider",  a rebel  against  the  politinl 
establishment.  In  the  Louisiana  t» 
■18  per  cent  told  exit  pollsters  far 
they  voted  for  Buchanan  because^ 
lime  for  an  outsider". 

A' 

la 

OUTSIDERS  usually  haw* 
be  rich  enough,  like  Rtf- 
Perot  or  the  imiltl-mife- 
aire  Forbes,  to  win  the  celebrity  ad 
credibility  lhai  takes  politician1 
decades  to  acquire.  Budiani 
started  with  little  money,  raising ^ 
million  to  the  $20  million  of  Gram® 

1 But  lie  eiyoys  huge  name 
lion  from  his  1992  challenge  t 
President  Bush  and  from  his  A 
shows.  Buchanan's  shoe-string  cjp 
palgn  took  in  more  thnn  $1.5  mill^ 
l in  the  week  after  Ills  success  e 
1 Alnska.  and  his  new  credibility  ate ' 
Louisiana  brought  him  newfiindsk 
challenge  the  TV  nds  of  Dole  a*  < 
Forbes  on  equal  terms  in  Na*: 
Hampshire.  ; 

The  campaign  spending  report* 1 
published  last  week,  show 
Forbes  spent  $14  million  In 
three  months  of  last  year,  mortWjTI 
> Dole  and  Gramm  combing 
Buchanan  by  contrast  spent  a 
i $3  million. 

The  only  politician  who  outspfl* 
Forbes  last  year  was  President  Cfo. 
ton.  The  Democratic  National  Co* 
f mittee  spent  $15  million  on  TV  a*1 
directed  solely  at  marginal  silb^j 
1 ban  districts  in  20  states.  They  P*1. 
i trayed  him  as  the  only  defender®! 
i Medicare,  education  and  the  envin* ; 
i inent,  with  the  slogan  "Preside  I 
t Clinton:  standing  firm  to 
> people".  Since  these  ads  wete  o ■ 

■ run  nationwide,  this  pro-Clinton *? 
campaign  went  almost  unnoticed- 
may  help  explain  why  CHntonsJP 
I proval  ratings  are  above  55  per 
■ the  highest  they  have  been  since  |f 
■ first  yenr  in  office. 
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Muslim  rebels  hold  kev  tn  — International  news 

h«ilri9:?nin9.rev°it.  i .n»  mnlfs  . . V to  fortunef^sii:m^^ 


I But  for  a growing  revolt 
the  island  of  Mindanao ' 

could  lead  the  Philippines 

to  prosperity,  writes 

Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 

in  Camp  Abubakr© 

. I md In  d£, " “““""I  «>v. 
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ity  to  destabilise  an  island  central  to 
President  Fidel  Ramus's  ambitions 
for  tile  Philippines. 

Cliriatiun-diiiiiiimicd  Miiulanaon 
cities  like  Cagayan  rle  Oro  in  the 
north  and  the  tuna-fishing  centre  of 
General  Santos  in  the  south-east  are 
riding  a boom.  Their  success  has 
raised  nwnreness  of  how  the  island 
can  help  the  Philippines  to  emulntc 
its  more  pros|ierous  neighbours 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 

Rut  Mindanao's  prospects  rest  on 
finding  the  pence  Hint  lias  eluded 
the  southern  Muslim  heartlands 
round  Cotnbato.  Feudal  clans  nurse 
memories  of  the  independent  sul- 
tanate that  wns  annexed  by  Manila 
In  1938,  and  decodes  of  conflict  have 
left:  a legacy  of  poverty. 

To  meet  the  threat  from  the  M1LF 
and  more  militant  splinter  groups, 
Manila  has  committed  more  than 
half  its  army  to  Mindanao.  But  its  at- 
tempts to  deploy  reinforcements  in 
MILF-controlled  areas  last  year  pro- 
voked counter-moves  by  the  MILF 
which  Increased  the  tension. 

More  than  70,000  people  died  in 
the  war  between  the  Manila  govern- 
ment and  Muslim  separatists  — 
then  led  by  the  Moro  National  Lib- 
eration Front  — in  the  early  1970s. 

A raid  on  the  small  town  of  Ipll  last 
year,  in  which  gunmen  idilled  47 
people,  looted  six  banks  and  burned 
down  the  town  centre,  provided  a 
vivid  reminder  of  how  violence  can 
flare  in  Mindanao.  , . 

Twenty  years  after  the  agreement 
ending  the  war  was  signed  In 
Tripoli,  Manila  and  the  MNLF  sepm 
closer  than  ever  to  a deal.  They.Vrill 
start  a1  new  found  of  talks  in  early 
March'  But  the  MNLF  no  longer 
commands  the  support  it  did  in  the  ' ' 
1970s:  young  Muslims  have  turned 
to  the  more  militant  MIt-F.  I ' ' 

If  the  talks  go  well  in'  hjkrch, 

' MNLF  leaders  say1,  they  could  move 
to  Jakarta  and  a formal  peace  treaty  " 
could  be  signed  with  the  blessing 
■ "6f  the  ' Organisation  of  'Islamic 
CnnntVlpq  hv  tM  pWrl  nflhp  Jprfi*.  ' 1 1 '' 
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ers  will  respond  to 
a Manila-MNLF 

pact  worries  gov- 
ernment and  mili- 
tary leaders.  The 

government 

forces  are  more 
numerous  and  bet- 
ter equipped.  And 
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“I  make  the  money.  Robeco  Bank  makes  it  work 

that  little  bit  harder. M 


A Personal  Investment  Account  with  Robeco  Bank  is 
the  simplest  and  most  cost  effective  way  to  take  advantage  1 
of  the  proven  investment  products  of  the  Robeco  Group, 
Europe’s  leading  investment  house. 

Access  to  global  investment  management 

For  over  60  years,  the  Robeco  Group,  now  with  assets 
in  excess  of  $40  billion,  has  given  the  international 
investor  easy  entry  to  the  world's  equity,  bond,  property 
and  money  markets. 

The  flagship  equity  investment  company,  Robeco  NV,  is 
often  the  standard  against  which  other  investment  managers 
are  measured.  It  has  an  average  return  in  US$  of  12.3% 
over  the  last  10  years.  . ‘ 


The  service  that  reflects  your  own  values 
. ..  A Personal  Investment  Account  with  Robeco  Bank 
gives  you  unique  and  regular  access  to  the  investment 
information  of  the  Robeco  Group  and  to  a simple,  focused 
range  of  products  aimed  at  long-term  performance. 

, 'Isn’t  it  time  you  opened  one,  too?' 

To  open  an  account  with  Robeco  Bank,  fill  in  the 
coupon.  Or  call  us  in  Luxembourg  on  (352)  446  44  41; 
or  Geneva  on  (41)  22-939  01 39;  or  fax  us. 
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To:  The  Manager,  Robeco  Baqk  (Luxembourg)  S.A.,  J rue  Thomai  Edison,  L-1445  Luxembourg.  Fax:  (332)  44  58  46.  . : , , , 

Oh  The  Manager,  Robeco  Bank  (Suisse)  SA.,  Ifi  diemin  des  Ca^uelkots,  Case  Postale,  CH-1215  Geneva  15,  Switzerland.  Fajn‘{41)  22-341 13  42. 

□ I woilld  like  to  open  a Personal  Investment  Account.  Please  send  me  an  account-opening  package.  ■ ' ' !l"  ' ■ 1 COWS  07  96 

Please  send' hie  more  information  abbiit  managed  Ihvesimenufrbm  Robero-Bank.  ; 
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l?{^W^k>nBrtteiinamBS  Lewis  _ 

I Heseltine’s  pay  slip  puts 

1 Government  in  the  red 


Michael  heseltine.  the 

deputy  prime  minister,  embar- 
rassed the  Government,  and  out- 
raged Opposition  MPs  and  business 

leaders  when  lie  told  a private  din- 
ner party  dial,  as  a small  business- 
man in  the  past,  he  had  been  quite 
ski! hil  at  stringing  along  creditors 
by  delaying  his  payment  of  bills*. 

It  sounded  engagingly  truthful, 
and  he  insisted  Hint  the  creditor  of 
his  publishing  firm  did.  eventually, 
get  paid.  But  the  Government  has 
been  urging  firms  to  pay  their  bills 
more  promptly,  and  is  even  consid- 
ering legislation  to  give  them  a 
statutory  right  to  demand  interest 
on  late  payments.  In  the  meantime, 
the  National  Audit  Office  is  investi- 
gating the  Government’s  own  bad 
record  of  paying  private  firms  bills. 

There  was  serious  concern  in 
Britain  in  1990.  when  the  average 
payment  period  rose  to  60  days  (in- 
voices commonly  stipulate  30) . Witli 

r a n 4 fllC 


on  members'  Interests  for  falling  to 

declare  a free  stay  at  the  Rrta  hofel 
in  Paris,  where  he  ran  “P  8 bUI  “ 
more  than  W.SOO  'IJe  hotel  be- 
longs to  Mohained  Al-Fayed,  the 
owner  of  Harrods.  from  whom  Mr 
Hamilton  is  also  claimed  to  have  a. 
cepted  payments  for  asking  ques- 
tions in  the  Commons  Hie 
committee  has  yet  to  rule  on  this. 

The  MP  took  out  a libel  action 
against  the  Guardian  over  its  report- 
ing uf  these  allegations,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  halted  last  year  because  « 
was  held  to  conflict  with  rules  on 

parliamentary  privilege. 

IN  ANOTHER  example  of  minisr 
ters  rejecting  advice  which  they 
have  sought  from  experts,  the 
Home  Secretary.  Michael  Howard, 
seems  set  to  turn  down  the  Parole 
Board’s  recommendation  mat 
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voices  commonly  stipulate  *»w. 
the  recovery  from  recession,  this 
has  improved  to  an  average  48  days. 
The  Prime  Minister.  John  Major, 
told  the  Commons  that  "the  Govern- 
ment. and  not  least  Michael  Hesel- 
tine. has  done  a great  deal  to 
encourage  prompt  payment  , but 
figures  revealed  that,  when  the  De- 
partment ofTrade  and  Industry  was 

UaMiiiiiia  lfi  ner  cent 


Board's  recommenflation  uw 
"Moors  murderer"  Myra  Bindley 
should  be  moved  to  an  open  prison. 

Ms  Hindley.  now  aged 1 54  is  serv- 
ing a life  sentence  for  child  killings 
30  years  ago  and  is  held  in  a high- 

security  prison  in  A 

Home  Secretary.  Lord  Wadcl  ngton. 
ruled  in  1990  that  she  should  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  behind  bars. 

Mr  Howard  asked  the  board  to 
consider  whether  lift-sentence  mur- 


leadaservi  e«8  ,he  tent  where  protesters  were 

Peace  goes  on  the  march  "*:•- ZZ'** 

A BOUT  5,000  people  I Meod.of  the  E^«ud: -U  + 

a huge  success.  \ lcgc(ily  seeing  a guard  attack  one 

of  the  protesters. 

The  protest  was  predicted  to 
reach  n flashpoint  this  week  hs 
bailiffs  were  tine  to  evict  people 
living  in  treehouses  on  the  route. 


About  »,uuu 

marched  along  part  of  die 
route  of  the  proposed  Newbury 
bypass  in  what  environmental- 
ists claim  was  the  largest  single 
demonstration  against  road- 
building  in  Britain,  writes  Alex 

Bellos. 


rimiUB  v-  

was  a huge  success.  The  cross- 
section  of  people  was  incredible. 
There  were  locals  and  non-  ^ 
locals,  and  people  of  all  ages- 
A religious  service  in  a field 
cleared  to  make  way  for  die  rood 
was  followed  by  a short  walk  to 
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■iiuili  uuLUltittK  ot  indignation  about 
fat  cat"  salaries  — once  again  in- 
volving the  chief  executive  of 
British  Gas,  Cedric  Brown. 

Concern  about  boardroom  ex- 
cesses began  15  months  ago  when  it 
emerged  that  Mr  Brown  had  been 

a 75  per  rem  rise  to 

£475.000  a year.  He  will  retire  in 
April,  when  British  Gas  splits  itself 
into  two  companies,  but  will  leave 
wth  another  lavish  payment. 

BG,  faced  with  a doubled  level  of 
customer  complaints  and  huge  , 
losses  on  gas  contracts,  agreed  to 
give  hmi  a leaving  package  of  pen- 
sion and  other  perks  which  could 
cost  as  much  as  £4.26  million. 

La^ur  ,eflder  Tony  Blair  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  whether  the 
package  was  justified  in  the  light  of 

?.G  \***  Performance.  That,  said 
Mr  Major,  was  a matter  for  the 

shareholders. 


Neil  Hamilton,  who  was 

forced  to  resign  as  corporate  af- 
fairs minister  in  1904,  at  the  height 
of  a row  about  Tbry  sleaze,  this 
week  found  himself  lacing  new  alle- 
gations — that  he  failed  to  declare 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  free 
hospitality  from  US  Tobacco.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  the  late  1980s  he  ac- 
cepted free  accommodation  at  hotels 
in  London  and  New  York  while  he 
was  helping  the  company  to  try  to 
overturn  a proposed  ban  on  one  of 
its  products.  Skoal  Bandits,  a chew- 
ing tobacco  linked  with  cancer.  The 
allegations  are  to  be  submitted  to 
[ the  parliamentary  ombudsman,  Sir 
Gordon  Downey,  for  investigation. 

Mr  Hamilton,  who  this  week 
failed  in  his  bid  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Thetcherite  92  Group  of  Tory 
backbenchers,  was  recently  criti- 
cised by  the  Commons  committee 


I -i  raw.  ll  |y  because 

of  the  danger  of  press  intrusion. 


I X RALLY  important  to 
■ the  Tories  to  be  seen  as  “tough” 
on  law  and  order.  However  low  their 
poll  rating  generally,  they  have  al- 
ways been  ahead  of  rival  parties  on 
this  aspect  of  policy  until,  two  years 
ago.  Labour  seized  a lead  of  14 
points.  Thanks  to  falling  crime  fig- 
ures. however,  that  lend  has  been 
whittled  down  to  just  one  point 
But  palls  can  produce  paradoxical 
results.  Most  (50  per  cent)  respon- 
dents to  a Guardian/ICM  poll 
thought  that  Labour's  shadow 
health  minister,  Harriet  Harman, 
was  right  to  send  her  son  to  a selec- 
tive grammar  school  even  though 
her  party  is  opposed  to  selective  ed- 
ucation. But  most  (75  per  cent)  of 
the  same  respondents  thought 
Labour  politicians  in  general  should 
not  send  their  children  to  selective 
schools. 
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1 ^WlgBrTndle 

THE  cost  of  running  Britain’s 
social  security  system  is  to 
be  slashed  by  at  least  a quar- 
ter in  the  most  draconian  cuts  pro- 
gramme seen  in  the  nation’s  public 
services,  it  emerged  last  week. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  are  at 
risk  and  there  will  be  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  people  claim 
and  receive  welfare  benefits,  largely 
unchanged  since  the  start  of  the 
welfare  state. 

One  plan  said  to  be  under  consid- 
eration is  a system  whereby  the 
onus  would  pass  to  claimants  to 
prove  their  entitlement  to  benefits. 
If  they  could  not,  they  would  be  re- 
fused money. 

Jim  Boyd,  a leader  of  the  biggest 
civil  service  union,  said:  “Scenting 
election  defeat,  the  Tories  are  oper- 
ating a scorched  earth  policy 
against  the  poor  and  vulnerable  peo- 
ple they  have  failed  to  help." 

The  plan  to  strip  a minimum  of  25 
per  cent  from  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Security's  running  costs  budget, 
currently  £3.25  billion,  has  come  in 


n letter  to  staff  from  Ann  BoLwcll, 
the  department’s  permanent  swre- 
tary.  She  says  the  cuts  must  be 

made  over  the  next  two  to  three 
years. 

The  letter  was  made  public  24 
hours  after  Kenneth  Clarke,  tile 
Chancellor,  made  a strong  defence 
of  the  welfare  state  and  warned  that 
sudden  "reforms"  coutl  trigger  so- 
cial disruption  of  (lie  kind  seen 
recently  in  riots  on  the  streets  of 
Pans. 

In  a lecture,  Peter  Lilley,  the  So- 
cial Security  Secretary,  said  that  he 
was  pursuing  a gradual  programme 
of  sector-by-sector  reforms. 

The  planned  running-cost  cuts 
appear  to  correspond  to  demands 
made  by  the  Treasury  in  last 
autumn's  spending  round.  In  leaked 
correspondence  with  William 
Waldegrave,  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  Mr  Ulley  said:  'Your 
proposed  settlement  on  running 
costs  fills  me  with  despair.  The 
impact  on  operations  will  be  devas- 

Qwte  apart  from  the 
political  fall-out  as  service  becomes 
more  chaotic,  I am  convinced  that 


I _ I - y ' 

|H  M H m 


we  would  be  culling  off  our  noses  to 
spile  our  faces." 

It  seems  that  Mr  Ulley  merely 
bought  time  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  treasury.  Hie  cuts  programme 
is  exjiecled  to  deliver  relatively  few 
savings  next  year.  IU%/‘>7,  but  to 
accelerate  sharply  thereafter. 

Union  lenders  believe  Ihc  depart- 
ment s computer  systems,  already 
substantially  contracted  out.  will  be 
completely  privatised. 

Iliey  also  expect  large-scale 
redundancies  aiming  the  depart- 
ments 88,000  staff  mid  a shift  to 
sdi-iiHscHsiiienl  by  benefit  claim- 
ants  along  lines  being  implemented 
for  taxpayers  by  the  Inland 
Revenue.  The  unions  claim  that 
they  have  seen  documents  suggest- 
ing benefit  be  withheld  from  any 

claimant  unnble  to  prove  entitle- 
ment. 

Mr  Boyd,  social  security  group 
president  of  the  Public  Services, 
Tax  and  Commerce  Union,  said: 
The  Government  wants  to  treat  all 
claimants  like  'bogus'  Rsyluin  seek- 
ers: if  you  cannot  prove  your  entitle- 
ment. you  will  be  written  off." 


Classic  quibble  over  cultural  relativism 


SCHOOLCHILDREN  should  be 
taught  the  superiority  of  Schu- 
bert over  their  moi*e  likely  choice  of 
Bntpop  idols  like  Blur,  the  Govern- 
ments chief  curriculum  adviser  said 
last  week,  writes  Barbie  Dutter. 

The  dead  sheep  sculpture  by 
Turner  Prize  winner  Damien  Hirst 
was  a further  example  of  a prevail- 
ing “cultural  relativism”  which  failed 
to  recognise  enduring  artistic  val- 
ues, said  Nick  Tate,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  School  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Authority. 

The  dominant  view,  he  fold  a con- 
ference in  Londont  was  that  there 


were  “no  differences  in  value  be- 
tween, say,  Schubert's  Ave  Maria 
and  the  latest  Blur  release,  between 
Milton  and  Mills  and  Boon”, 

He  went  on:  T am  not  suggesting 
that  young  people  should  spend  all 
rneir  time  studying  Jane  Austen  and 
Shakespeare  or  listening  to  Bach 
and  Mozart  What  I am  suggesting 
is  that  [educators]  should  give 
there  things  their  proper  value  as 
the  best  that  has  been  known.” 

Ridiard  Hoggart,  whose' book, 
The  Way  We  Live  Now,  describes 
the  rise,  of  relativism,  endorsed  Dr 
Tates  comments.  “If  you  say  there 


to  no  distinction  between  Jeffrey 
Archer  and  Shakespeare,  you  have 
destroyed  a whole  set  of  principles 
on  which  Western  civilisation  has 
been  built,  which  is  that  some  peo- 
ple are  more  gifted  than  others” 

**  disc  jodkey  John  Peel  sakj: 

. Ssybig  Schubert  is  better  than  Blur 
19  bke  saying  Tuesday  js  better  than 
a piece  of  string.  They  are  entirely 
different  things."  , 

Jean  Aitehison,  the  Rupert  Mur- 
doch Professor  of  Language  at  Ox- 
ford University,  i said;  “If  ypu  tell 
children  that  Mills  and  Boon  is  bad, 

theV  Will  deHrlp  IHa  maa-iraUm  is  " 
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Hereditary  peers  ‘to  lose  Lords  vote 
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Patrick  Wlntour 


TONY  BLAIR  Inst  week  launch-  tion  bu 
ed  a stinging  attack  on  the  operatic 
Jiereditary  peerage  system,  Democi 
saying  British  democracy  could  not  the  firs 
tolerate  an  upper  chamber  of  Par! la-  ore  for  1 
ment  in  which  Tory  voting  fodder  Mr  ! 

held  seats  not  by  merit,  but  because  Labour 

a 300-year-old  ancestor  might  have  removii 
been  “the  mistress  of  a monarch”.  peers  t< 

Making  a wide-ranging  speech  to  unfixed 
popularise  Labour’s  sweeping  pro-  second 
gramme  of  constitutional  reform,  They 
the  party  leader  also  for  the  first  their  tit1 
time  raised  the  prospect  of  Labour’s  Here 
proposed  elected  chamber  contain-  defend! 

mg  some  appointed  peers  of  high  tution" 
quality.  | «Jt  jj 

Longer  ‘white 
list’  tightens 
asylum  rules 


Alan  TVavIg 


Michael  Howard,  the  Home  I JL 

Secretary.  is  to  shut  the  door 
on  asylum  seekers  from  three  more 
countries  by  extending  the  official 
white  list  to  include  Ethiopia,  I 

Kenya  and  Tanzania.  I C01 

The  disclosure  that  the  Home  he 
Office  wants  to  extend  the  current  [ __ 

seven-strong  white  list  of  “safe  coun-  I 
toes”  is  contained  in  a leaked 
restricted  internal  Foreign  Office 
guidance  document.  I — ■— 

lions" were  TkTtVcl  qsyUim  unnlira.  I I 

countries  last  year.  But  only  59  I 
applicants  were  given  asylum  or  Qr 

The  document  also  shows  that  the  m 

Foreign  Office  did  not  give  its  imme-  tr 
diate  backing  to  the  inclusion  o 
, India  and  Pakistan  on  the  ongma  M\\ 

* announced  by  the  Home  Secretary  It 

in  the  Commons  last  November. 

The  inclusion  of  a Part,c“'^  e 
country  in  the  white  list  means  that 
asylum  claims  from  its  citizens ( are,  1 

according  to  the  document,  UK  y 1 < 

to  be  refused”.  It  makes  clear  Hint 
the  key  criterion  for  n country  to  be 
included  in  the  white  list  is  not  Us 

human  rights  record  but  the  volume 

of  asylum  claims  it  generates  a I 
1 the  rate  at  which  the  Home  Office  l 

reuses  them.  n.  , . 1 1 

1 Amnesty's  refugee  officer,  Rid  l l 
1 Dunstan,  said:  'This  shows  I 1 
Home  Office  lias  a dear  Intention  to 
expand  the  white  list  once  tjie  cu  I 

rent  asylum  bill  is  on  the  statute  book 

to  Include  countries  where  there  are 

I serious  human  rights  concerns.  I I 

The  inclusion  of  Kenya  will  cause 
particular  concern.  Last  year  l. 
Baroness  Chalker.  as  overseas^  aid 
minister,  said  there  were  still 

grounds  for  concern"  about  the  Mot 

•SThe  Social  Security  Secretory. 

Peter  Ulley,  last  week  fought  off  me 

threat  of  a High  Court  ban  on  hfe 
decision  to  deprive  asylum  seekers  | 

of  welfare  benefits.  ' 

Mr  Justice  Brooke  refused  to 

grant  an  application  by  the 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  Immi- 
grants to  restore  asylum  seekers 
benefits  until  a legal  challenge  to 
the  Government's  controversial  ac- 
tion is  settled  by  the  High  Cour  ■ 1 

■.  The  Judicial  review  will  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  April  at  the  eajV 
est,  wheri  the  High  Court  will  , 
rule  on  two  similar  legal  challenge 
by  Westminster,  and  Hammersmitti 
and  Fulham  councils,  in  London. 


He  again  refused  personally  to 
endorse  proportions!  representa- 
tion, but  praised  Hie  principle  of  co- 
operation with  the  Liberal 
Democrats  on  this  agenda,  and  for 
the  first  time  backed  elected  may- 
ors for  Britain's  big  cities. 

Mr  Blair  said  as  a first  step 
Labour  would  reform  the  Lords  bv 
removing  the  right  of  hereditary 
peers  to  vote,  before  moving,  at  an 
unfixed  date,  to  establish  an  elected 
second  chamber  of  parliament 

They  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
their  titles,  Labour  officials  said. 

Hereditary  peers  were  the  "ieast 
defensible  part  of  the  British  consti- 
tution , Mr  Blair  argued. 

"It  is  in  principle  wrong  and  ab- 


surd that  people  should  wield  power 
on  the  basis  of  birth,  not  merit  or 
election.  What  is  more,  there  are 
over  300  official  Tory  hereditary 
peers,  12  Labour  and  24  Liberal  De- 
mocrat. Hundreds  more  rarely  ap- 
peal. but  if  they  did  we  could  be 
sure  very  few  would  side  with 
Labour  or  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
nils  is  plainly  and  incontrovertiblv 
politically  biased." 

Giving  the  first  John  Smith 
memorial  lecture,  Mr  Blair  con- 
ceded that  elected  mayors  would  be 
controversial  within  the  party,  but 
said  they  were  one  way  to  redress 
the  "dangerous  loss  of  civic  pride” 
in  many  areas. 

He  defended  Labour’s  plan  to 


have  a different  devolution  package 
for  Scotland  ami  Wales,  saying 
they  are  different  countries  with 
different  histories".  The  Welsh 
Office  was  a recent  creation  and 
there  was  very  little  separate  Welsh 
legislation.  Scotland  on  the  other 
hand  had  once  had  its  own  parlia- 
ment for  hundreds  of  years. 

In  a counterattack,  the  Conserva- 
tive chairman  Brian  Mawhinney,  to 
the  delight  of  Labour,  defended  the 
hereditary  principle,  arguing  that 
Labours  plans  threatened  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  country.  "It  is  quite  simply 
the  politics  of  class-driven  envy,"  Dr 
Mawhinney  said. 

Robin  Cook,  the  shadow  foreign 
secretary,  replied  that  nothing 
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“could  illustrate  more  dearly  the 
Tories’  defence  of  a tiny  dite  than 
Mr  Mawhinney’s  support  for  the 
light  of  aristocrats  to  vote  through 
laws  for  the  rest  of  us  because  they 
were  born  into  the  right  families”. 

On  Sunday  Mr  Blair  turned  on  his 
party  for  its  “alarming  and  chilling 
complacency"  in  assuming  a Labour 
victory  at  the  next  general  election 
was  in  the  bag.  In  his  strongest  con- 
demnation yet  of  apparent  over-con- 
fidence among  Labour  members 
and  supporters,  he  told  a party  con- 
ference  in  Birmingham:  "Nc.  one 
owes  us  power  just  because  we  have 
been  in  opposition  for  17  years” 

He  warned  that  the  electorate 
must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  "Vic- 
tory will  not  come  unaided  ...  It  is 
going  to  be  the  longest,  toughest 

campaign  of  our  lives  and  it  has  al- 
ready begun.” 
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10  THE  SCOTT  REPORT 


Sir  Richard  Scott  talks  to  Richard  Norton-Tay  lor 
about  the  whispering  campaign  by  officials  against 
his  arms-to-lraq  report,  to  be  published  this  week 

Whitehall  fears 
its  conscience 
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MARK  OF  wiiitehall’s  des- 

mki>atinn  oc  if  await'G  tlllQ 


the  arms-to-Iraq  scandal  is  die 
utterly  trivial  and  insidious  nature  of 
anmp . nanprls  nf  its  camnaiffn 


ficiols,  and  government  lawyers 
wliich  could  have  led  to  three  for- 
mer directors  of . the  Matrix 
Churchill  machine  tool  firm  being 
wrongly  imprisoned,  and  whether 
Parliament  was  misled  over  the 

niAnt'0  nnl  I nil  nn  orniQ  QdFpQ 


uueriy  mvmi  anu  uisiuuma  uttLUi c ui  wiuiih'j  miFiiwVr- ■ 

some  aspects  of  its  campaign  Parliament  was  misled  over  the 
against  the  author.  Sir  Richard  Scott  Government’s  policy  on  arms  sales 
cycles  to  work;  that  shows  how  to  Iraq. 

eccentric,  how  puritanical,  how  Sir  Richard  will  not  anticipate  his 
oveo-virtuous  he  is,  his  detractors  findings  before  his  1,800-page  re- 

swl  am  Tkiitvrlair  Rl 1 1 


eccentric,  now  punianicaj,  now 
over-virtuous  he  is,  his  detractors 
say. 

Sir  Richard  sighs  with  n mixture 
of  irritation  and  bemusement.  His 
practice  of  cycling  to  work  is  enr 
tlrely  pragmatic,  he  explains.  You 
don’t  have  to  travel  in  (he  Under- 
ground, “to  stand  like  veal  calves  in 
a crate”.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
around  for  buses,  or  time  exactly 
each  stage  of  your  journey  to  catch 
the  train.  He  mentions  other  judges 
who  cycle  to  their  chambers  — the 
law  lord,  Lord  Wool£  the  Appeal 
Court  judge,  Leonard  Hoffmann, 
and  the  High  Court  judge,  Stephen 
Sedley. 

Cycling  could  be  a symbol  of  two 
of  Sir  Richard’s  most  striking 
characteristics  — pragmatism  and 
independence.  Whitehall  has 
painted  a picture  of  a judge  suffer- 
ing from  delusions  of  grandeur,  of  a 
cavalier  disregard  for  traditional  pro- 
cedures. That  is  completely  to  mis- 
understand tile  man.  Sir  Richairi  is 
no  iconoclast.  He  simply  questions 
established  ifews^whethej^fc^ja, 

Hui-d  b,’  ^f1  HoVre  “"^Douglm 

E Jormar  *>"*» 

J*  ISStu 

XmlSe’HC  •wiU.deal  with  crili- 

S mquir/  m his  report. 

Howe  and  others  are  con- 
rejed  about,  of  course,  is  si 
Richards  conclusions  on  two  kev 

-®ues:  the  conduct  of  ministers,  S 


Witlings  neiorq  mu  i.ouo-pagc  re- 
port is  published  on  Thursday.  But 
it  is  no  secret  that  he  was  horrified 
by  the  way  the  Matrix  Churchill 
prosecution  was  handled.  He  is 
likely  to  recommend  that  never 
again  in  criminal  cases  should  min- 
isters be  allowed  to  sign  Public  In- 
terest Immunity  certificates  — 
so-called  gagging  orders  — in  the 
blanket  way  they  did  in  the  Matrix 
case,  where  they  did  not  even 
bother  to  read  the  documents  they 
attempted  to  suppress  to  see 
whether  they  were  relevant  to  the 
defence. 

Sir  Richard  is  also  likely  to  con- 
clude that  Parliament  was  consis- 
tently misled.  The  key  question  is 
whether  he  believes  MPs  were  de- 
liberately misled  by  ministers,  an 
offence  wliich  John  Major  has  said 
is  a resigning  matter. 

It  is  not  the  first  lime  Sir  Richard 
has  upset  the  Whitehall  establish- 
ment. In  19B7,  he  roundly  dismissed 
the  Governments  attempts  to  pre- 

.1  ^ I (■  I i . I 

Imp  nrpSS  frnnuiiimigiiu^^^i 

half  rt!rSrfl  i«Udgment  an»°us  White 
"««*«  no*  wish  to  be  re 
minded  about  The  context  k 

of  n,rent’  but  tlie  tbemes  °f  secrecy 

of  the  government-knows-best  a£ 
proach  are  the  same.  ^ 

RlrhlvH  Joh“  Mfti°r  appointed  Sir 
wchm-d,  a judge  with  a reputation 
for  ngoroua  Independence,  to  con 
duct  the  inquiry  Is  a question  that 
has  been  asked  repeatedly  over  Hie 


_ u 

Time  to  stop  the  rot  in  the  body  politic 

Geoffrey  Robert»nn  , .L y MUIILIU 


past  three  years  by  the  growing 
number  of  ministers  and  civil  ser- 
vants who  have  reason  to  regret  the 
decision.  One  view  is  that  Lord 
Mackay,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
so  concerned  about  the  charges  lev- 
elled against  government  lawyers 
during  the  Matrix  Churchill  arms- 
to-Iraq  trial  — whose  collapse  in  No- 
vember 1992  led  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  Scott  inquiry  — that  he  was  de- 
termined to  recommend  a judge 
who  would  fearlessly  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

Asked,  as  he  always  is,  why  he 
was  chosen  for  the  task,  Sir  Richard 
says:  “Up  to  a point  I know,  but  be- 
yond that  point  1 don't.”  A judge  was 

was  picked.  rte 

S IR  RICHARD  Rashleigh  Fol- 
liott  Scott  was  born  61  years 
flfio  in  Debra  Dun.  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  where  his 
father,  an  accomplished  horseman 

RtfLB  S’0???.  ‘he  2/9th  Gurkha 

Rifles.  Sir  Richard  spent  his  early 

S™j!?  Si*  ?°,rth  West  frontier  in 
of  the  Rqj  before  his  fa- 
ther was  invalided  out  of  the  Initial 

Sou8h  AH42, fHl8 moved  to 
South  Africa,  to  a 500-acre  form  on 


the  Mooi  river  in  Natal.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Mlchaelhouse,  modelled  on 
an  English  public  school.  There  he 
excelled  both  academically  and  at 
sport,  including  boxing,  sprinting 
and  rugby. 

He  went  on  to  read  law  at  Cape 
Town  University  and  in  1955  won  a 
Commonwealth  scholarship  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  awarded 
first  class  honours.  He  also  won  a 
rugby  blue  as  a wing  forward  in  the 
1957  vnraily  match  against  Oxford. 

Sir  Richard  then  won  a fellowship 
to  Chicago  University.  There  he  met 
his  wife.  Rima  Ripoll,  a New  York- 
born  Panamanian  studying  at  a 

of  arL?  >C  taken  to  "'onllor  the  Inclt 

Thf  °f  bladl  Asters 

MtafadTS*  yenr-  l,e  ™s  np- 

jl'tiee  where  he 
was  admired  — especially  on  the 
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Geoffrey  Robertson 

argues  that  the  Scott 
report  should  be  used  to 
prise  open  Whitehall 

II  L2S?  Jt5™»  SCOTT  is  now 
>— being  subjected  to  the  very  same 
process  which  produced  the  arms- 

Slfore  S81  ta  the  rmt  Place:  8 

culture  within  government  which 

J2UU2*  1 convenient  trullis  to  be 
distorted  or  suppressed  for  the  bet- 

.BLoV«dQnce  °f  what  Whitehall 

SWrstffi-s 

lonp  d°^fl0t^ctualIy  matter,  in  the 
5?  tei™'  who  gets  Scott’s  brick- 
oats  or  bouquets:  public  office  will 

te8-8^  poIJticlans  prone  to 
hwoensy,  just  as  the  public  service 

of  lickspittles. 

Wliat  matters  is  to  have  in  place  a j 
system  of  government  within  whirh  | 


II  ^ deterred,  by 

and  by pub,fc  — 

^-Whqt  the  Scott  report  will  detail 

mi  T ^ feUure  in  modern  West- 

democracy-  The  “Howe 

^h8ineS  « 1985’  faring  an 

I™  ,0n  arra®-related  sales  to 

?nd  ,ra9-  ,were  « exercise  in 
moral  supenorlty.  They  800n  be- 

j°rkab,e* and  were  gradu- 
ally abandoned  in  the  “tilt  to  IraoT 
years  leading  up  to  Saddam  Hul 
sein  s invasion  of  Kuwait  Whv 
Scott  will  ask,  were  these  politically 
important  changes  not  merely  kept 
secret  but  actively  misrepresented 
so  fervently  that  Parliament  and  the 
courts  were  repeatedly  misled? 

S?6-  P08'^  foahire  of  Whitehall 
Is  its  internal  recording  traditions 
and  a papertrail  of  memoranda  evi- 
dences the  intellectual  contortions 

Tand  v™y  OCC!!aionaI  moral  ago- 

who  did  what  one  of 
ft™  ,^scribed  88  “toe  dirty  wash- 
mg”.  When,  over  the  objectionTof 


lorn a ^ ra’ 1 Was  a,,owed  to  read 
some  500  pages  of  this  material  in 

order  jo  defend  Paul  Henderson  to 

toe  Matrix  Churcltill  trial,  I was 

truck  by  one  irony.  Every  level  'of 

government  had  contrived* 

sate  policy  towards  Iraq  — even 
though,  In  these  IsteThatoheryl^ 
f e supporters  of  arms  sales  vroS 
hove  won  that  debate  han&Zn 
Yet  only  one  minister  — the  m2 
insouciant  Alan  Clark  - vSlhe 

» .."“k  fopotl 

teat  the  changes  might  be  an- 
nounced  in  Parliament. 

vh^ZTSV0: 11,13  Perverslon  of 
what  we  Idee  to  describe  as  the  de- 

process  could  be  located 
n the  Matrix  Churchill  docuSts 

fsas-aarS 

SeSieK‘F°fpo,l(1- 


J 

M v.  ab'ding Impression  from  the 
Churchill  documents  was 
But  these  deplorable  decisions 
maid  never  have  been  taken* '£2 
those  responsible  for  theni  bwn 
amre  they  might  be  made  ™bll&  " 

1 ,hinlt-  * only 

Se  SEyiS,“”st, a petition  of 

Whitehall  ,?e  .“ly  within 
wniieoail,  to  refute  an  armiimonf 

from  presentational  diffl^mS^  I 

fo  Pomt  out  that  there  JSBSnJ 
more  presentahonal  difficulties  5 

, 1011  owed.  In  other  wbrds  thpr#> 
t H be?  real  P°ssibUity  of’ejnx» 

power.  That  means,  at  very  least  « 

£ mLl8Curneots  of  mfeisterial- 

fe!eS8ed 

leas^l  d *e  Pre8e“t  law,  at 
nmL?P- yeftr8'  mu8t  elapse).  With  I 

J«e  [tie  haplesa  Mark  Higson,  wh0 
h«d  moral  scruples  abSit^mlZ  | ■ 


It  was  the  dissembling  and  cir- 
cumlocution of  witnesses  as  much 
as  anything  wliich  prompted  some 
of  Sir  Richard's  shurp  interventions 
at  the  inquiry.  He  once  rebuked 
Whitehall  lawyers  for  giving  “junk" 
advice,  a comment  which  prompted 
the  response  from  Gerald  Hosker, 
the  Treasury  Solicitor,  that  "as  a 
basic  principle,  it  is  not  necessarily 
total  junk". 

On  another  occasion,  Sir  Richard 
told  a haplesa  Ministry  of  Defence 
official  that  “they  don’t  make  lava- 
tory seals  in  a munitions  facl or y". 
Asked  to  comment  on  the  criticism 
lhal  lie  had  been  “aggressive”,  Sir 


■■■fill111!  Ill  millet." 

Tlis  rise  up  the  judicial  ladder  led 
to  Ills  appointment  fireL  to  the  Court 

Vten”,  in  ly^- t0  to°  post  of 
Vice-Chancellor,  head  of  the  high 

Corn-  Chnncery  division.  Last 

inoutli,  Lord  Mackay  appointed  him 

U.  ovLm:e  radical  changes  in  the 

civil  justice  system,  designed  to 

™,a;  'lacker  and  cheaper,  pro- 

iwsed  by  Lord  Wonlf. 

Sir  Richard,  meaiiwhile,  has  fin-' 

WM.  i8  m,k  W,lidl  ^11  remain  on. 
Whilehn  U conscience  for  many 

whirl  i Y8S  bnst?d  0,1  evidence 
which  slowly  emerged  from  200,000 

“lllkp  i °fn°ffit:inI  t,ocumcnt8.  It  wne 

"kl  (rlin?  T onion"  1,0  MltL  'file 
result  Is  certain  to  lend  to  tears. 

I 


wUfs'kiS1"8.  Ullcrs  to  MTS'  but 

>»ws.B^hC-lta!,dCXSe 

opposed  these  reforms  by  claiming 
^co,.m°nf]KU,,dennine  tefo'BforSS 

accountability  to  Parliament. 

strateh5°U,  re,,0,t  will  demon- 
S&n(i  reasonable  doubt,  that 
meS?  accountability  to  Parlia- 

doe^n^i  y!h'  u ,d  that  democracy 

come  nh«°rk  5fhen  lts  servants  bfr 
KJ&S-  w.ito  public  rela- 

is  refate  for  ever 

*uje  daim  °f  toe  Sr  Humphrey  Ap- 
pleby character  in  the  televK  se- 
™s  Yes,  Munster  tfint  “onpn 

a “ntradictionin  I 

can  hnv#>  y°U  08,1  be  ope11!  °r  you  I 
V®  prove‘'TnrTnr- 11,6  ^ 


^Individual thS^v 
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A BILL  designed  to  sweep 
away  the  700-year-old  “year 
and  a day  rule”,  governing  the 
time  limit  for  monslaughter  and 
murder  charges,  sped  through 
its  Commons  stages  with  no 
opposition  in  under  two  minutes. 

GOVERNMENT  embarrass- 
ment at  the  failure  of  more 
than  half  the  nation's  1 1 -year- 
olds  to  reach  the  expected  stan- 
dard In  maths  was  compounded 
when  It  emerged  that  officials 
got  the  sums  wrong  by  double 
counting  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  who  did  not  make  the 
grade  in  their  written  tests. 


More  than  100,000  lives 

could  be  saved  worldwide 
each  year,  including  1,000  In 
the  UK,  if  all  asthma  patients 
received  modern  therapies,  said 
Romaln  Pauwels,  chairman  of 
the  Global  Initiative  for  Asthma. 


Prescription  charges  are 

to  rise  by  25p,  provoking 
renewed  protests  from  doctors 
and  consumer  groups  that  the 
charges  are  a tax  on  the  sick. 


MORE  THAN  so  universities 
and  colleges  have  merged 
j>r  are  holding  merger  talks  as 
jnancial  pressures  threaten  to 
hive  some  institutions  to  the  wall. 


lD1KeSFc‘Hm!r.'iwt/»u> 

Portillo,  vowed  to  continue  to 
Iran  homosexuals  in  the  armed 
forces.  Stonewall,  the  gay 
pressure  group,  submitted  new 
evidence  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Forces, 
spearheading  its  campaign  to  get 
the  ban  repealed. 


award  to  be  phased 


treated  him  ns  Ids  son  nnd 
e him  heir  to  his  £2.5  mil- 
fortune  should  be  allowed  to 
, an  Immigration  tribunal 

d.  But  the  recommendation 

ies  no  legal  force  and  the 
tie  Secretary  la  freo  to  Bend 
boy  back  to  Nepal. 


EVV  SECU  RHY  measures 
have  been  Introduced  by  the 
; to  protect  its  computer  syB- 
from  hackers,  following 
ms  that  political  partic*  have 
lined  advance  details  of  thp 
i ling  orders  for  news  bulletins. 


'HE  PRIVATE  company 
which  had  been  selected  to 
i the  London,  Tilbury  and 
iifhend  railway  line  has  lorn  ite 
nchise  following  allegations  of 
ket  fraud. 

j t , i 


■ HE  managing  director  of  ah 
I outdoor  activities  centre. 

lied  for  manslaughter  aftet  the 

qiie  tiqy  dahoclng  tragedy  has 
«nf^bvtheCoiu,tp(ApPe® 


OGER  OMOND,  the 
Guardian  journalist  who 
tied;  his  battle  against  cancer 
noving  accounts  in  tins  • 
ierf  has  died  at  the  age  of  51  ■ 


I Michael  White 

HE  Cabinet  Inst  week  infiiri-  a 
■ ated  public  sector  unions  tli 
■ when  it  accepted  an  £884  mil-  di 
lion  package  of  pay  awards  for  hi 
teachers,  doctors,  judges  and  the  ai 

mVj?ry  but  Misled  that  it  be  Ti 
paid  in  two  pluses  to  meet  Treasury  Li 
fears  of  renewed  inflation.  di 

After  a lengthy  discussion  in  bi 
Cabinet,  the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 

Pi«ke,,mmerged  triumphant,  with  f0i 
i.iaU  million  worth  of  the  pay  settle-  ex 

ments  due  on  April  1 held  back  until  so 
December.  At  an  average  of  4 per  th 
cent,  they  are  above  inflation,  “a  di< 
marked  step-up”  compared  with  last  |0« 
year,  Whitehall  proclaimed.  in 

British  Council  I 
offices  axed 


Ian  Black 


EIGHT  British  Council  offices 
abroad  are  to  close  because  of 
budget  cuts,  and  more  may  have  to 
go  as  managers  ponder  axing  hun- 
dreds of  British-based  jobs  and 
selling  premises. 

The  eight  offices  — in  Algeria. 
Yemen  anil  unspecified  countries  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America  — are  to 
go  at  once,  it  emerged  last  week. 

But  up  to  20  of  the  council's  109 
oversens  operations  could  close. 

Up  to  500  of  the  1.300  jobs  based 
in  Britain  are  under  rhreaL  The 
eo,mm!*^hal  mnintninin*  “frnnt 
The  council  focuses  on  teaching 
English  as  well  as  arranging  acade- 
mic and  cultural  exchanges.  buj»- 
porters  say  its  work  creates  a 
British  ambience  that  is  of  unquan- 

tifiable  value  for  trade. 

Its  chairman.  Sir  Martin  Jacomh. 

Si. given  no  good  rtews  when  he 
t the  Prime  Minister  to  discuss 
: crisis  Inst  week.  Tlie  council  has 
reduce  spending  by  L21.5  million 
17  per  cent.—  while, the  Foreigij 
fice  and  Overseas  Develoimienl 
ministration  have  lost  only  about 
>er  cent  of  their  budgets. 

■‘We  only  hnve  one  realistic  option 

r dealing  with  [the  cull:  ■ W 
Auction  In  staffing."  a council  offi- 
al  said.  “And  if  we  can  t function 
ith  reduced  UK  staff  we  then  may 
ave  to  close  other  posts  abroad. 
Candidates  for  immediate  closure 

re  offices  in  countries  where  to^e 
re  Security  problems.  liUle  dfr 
fiandi  or  stiff  competition,  espe- 
ially  In  Francophone  regions, 
froatiding  areas,  such  as  the  for- 
nSel  Union  and  die  fast-grow- 
ng  economies  of  Asia  and 

Pacific  Mm,  are  to  be  spared.  I 

mecoundlisseeDasthepoorrc-  I 

latlon  of  the  BBC  VMM I Sgjjg 
also  funded  by  the  ( Poreujn  Otto. 
•The  World  Service  lias  this  great 
image  because  everyone  knows 

helped  on  them  at  tout  yim’a  Britain 

,nS"Cof,heioun-| 

ell's  trade  union,  said:  T/e  ™'oc^  I 
650  iobs  to  Manchester , to  199Z. 
^•ve  ^ rid  of  about  300  jobs  by  ; 
vblunfS  retirement  We  feel  we  ve 

Se  w bit  to  got  u letter  and 

more  modern  organisation.  


The  Government's  declared  aim 
in  phasing  the  award  is  to  discour- 
age a knock-on  effect  elsewhere  In 
the  public  sector  and  in  private  in- 
dustry, where  pay  settlements  are 
hovering  around  3.5  per  cent,  just 
above  inflation.  Both  are  set  to  rise, 
Tory  rightwingers  said  privately,  as 
Labour  and  the  Liberal  Democrats 

denounced  “an  obvious  pre-election 
bribe". 

While  ministers  stressed  the  "af- 
fordability" of  tiie  package,  which  is 
expected  to  be  funded  yet  again  by 
so-called  efficiency  savings,  local  au- 
thorities and  union  leaders  pre- 
dicted cuts  In  services  and  job 
losses.  Nurses  would  quit  the  NHS 
in  droves,  union  leaders  predicted. 


after  getting  only  n 2 per  cent  na- 
tional  award,  to  be  topped  up  with 
local  deals.  And  teaching  unions  pre- 
dicted sackings  and  larger  classes. 

Whitehall  believes  such  talk 
amounts  to  crying  wolf.  As  for  Tory 
lps  they  crossed  their  fingers  In 
toe  hope  that  Mr  Clarke’s  timing 
will  help  boost  the  elusive  “feel- 
good factor"  closer  to  the  likely  gen- 
eral election  in  April  or  May  1997 
when  lower  taxes,  building  society 
windfalls  and  even  maturing  Tessas 
are  all  supposed  to  put  money  in 
voters’  pockets. 

Within  the  average  4 per  cent  of- 
fered by  the  five  pay  review  body  re- 
ports accepted  by  the  cabinet,  nurses 
come  off  worse,  but  will  not  suffer 
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twofltage  phasing.  Doctors  and  den- 
tists will  get  between  3.8  and  6.8  per 
cent,  teachers  3.75  per  cent,  the 
armed  forces  3.7  to  43  per  cent  (3.9 
to  5.6  per  cent  for  higher  ranks),  and 
judges  3.9  per  cent.  But  each  group 
will  have  1 per  cent  held  back  until 
December,  at  a cost  this  year  of  £735 
million  against  £884  million  in  a full 
year. 

• Ministers  have  announced  a 
sweeping  inquiry  into  the  pay,  pen- 
sions and  allowances  of  MPs  — the 
most  comprehensive  since  the  sec- 
ond  world  war  — in  response  to  the 
mass  call  by  backbenchers  for  their 
salaries  to  be  referred  to  the  Nolan 
committee  on  standards  in  public  life. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Office  indi- 
cated the  review,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Senior  Salaries  Review  Body 
chaired  by  Sir  Michael  Perry,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  June. 
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Bradford  & Bingley  Island  Accounts 
Island  2 Year  Bond 


Island  1 Year  Bond 
Island  Notice  AO  days 
Island  Access 


up  to  7.15%  gross  p.a. 

SUARAHTEEP  to  1 MAY  19ff6_: 

up  to  6.90%  gross  p.a. 
up  to  6.70%  gross  p.a. 
up  to  6.60%  gross  p.a. 


^0,,  « -wmdelltf  - JouSia  got  tuooo  or  ovm  cat!  or  lax  lor  . 

. nna  Jon,  t0  deceive  InteteU  moflWy  or  annuwy  v™  ■ . I 

you. moMV hta-dour  • • ^ ^ ih,  mtix*  b*w.  <^otoa 

. ltni  ___  utfiw  but  YWJ  wW ’ri®0  hove  the  aecurKy  , 

Isle  of  Men  accoimti,  and  youTl  won  . . . ■ ■ ■ ;■  or  W In  the  coupon. 

, Not  onWvfll you  of  Ih®  backing  of  Bradford  & WngwV  -;  • ' ■ ..  . . ^ , , 

the  Wand  m o lraalu,®,  Not  owy  Wtt  Y°u  u u ~T-.  .„«/  eeiORfll 

I throlMr/Mn*-:)— ; ' ' " . • ' ' • ' 1 '■  |. 

' 1 ’ ^ Bradford  | " 
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1 2 COMMENT/END  OF  THE  CEASEFIRE 


CUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
rolmi-iry  18  1Q98 


Sinn  Fein’s 
leader  in  a 
double  bind 


Cten  Gerry  Adams’s 
credibility  survive  the 
Docklands  bombing, 
asks  David  Sharrock 


find  fri/iN.s  (JcMirdf'iJdii, 


_ Irnuation  that  the 

ceasefire  was  about  to  end. 

hflIlll8h,nore  'U«lythnthe  mBy 
have  been  aware  that  decision 

»i*ee.n  Fak*n  in  lhe  Ught  of  the 

but  i uot  what 
<*etr  consequences  would  be  or 
when  they  might  take  place. 

The  collapse  of  the  ceasefire 
finally  exposed  the  Inherent 
weaknesses  In  the  Sinn  Fein 
president’s  strategy. 

52*5?"  were  Prepared  to 
suspend  Judgment  so  long  as 

to  be  real  gains, 
but  as  the  months  dragged  Into 

y^rothe contradictions  bega^to 
emerge  Into  painful  clarity 
™ surprise  Is  that  after  25 
years  of  violence  the  leadership 
of  the  republican  movement 
seemed  prepared  to  settle  for  so 
Uttie.  The  weakness  may  be  that 
Mr  Adams  had  not  taken  suffi- 

flieen4iS,SSbrtagfl,erankand 

But  the  unlonista  were  not 
prepared  to  play  by  the  rules  of 
if  PtoMtoUonaliat front** and 
John  Major  was  not  In  a strong 
enough  position  to  coerce  them 
to  the  table.  Jn  the  end  the 
republican  movement's  internal 
tensions  proved  too  much. 

There  may  be  one  tiny,  bitter 
grain  of  consolation  for  the  Sinn 
Fein  president.  Without  the 
party,  without  the  IRA,  there  can 
ne  no  peace  In  Ireland  or  Britain 
and  the  two  governments  know 
that  Sooner  or  later,  after  possi- 
bly thousands  more  futile 
deaths,  tho  talking  will  have  to 
begin  all  over  again. 


Bad  faith  and  British  dishonesty 


Gerry  Adams 


“THE  fog  of  uncertainty  aur- 
I rounding  the  future  of  Gerry 
Adams  may  take  days  to  lift,  as 
Downing  Street  and  Dublin 
scour  Intelligence  reports  for  . 
evidence  that  there  is  atill  some 
point  in  talking  to  turn. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president’s  role 
in  the  Northern  Ireland  peace  pro- 
cess was  absolutely  central  to  its 
success  — until  the  IRA  bombed 
London's  Docklands  Inst  Friday. 

Government  officials  on  both 
sides  of  the  Irish  Sen  want  to 
know;  Did  he  know  of  the  bomb- 
ing In  advance?  If  he  did,  bis 
credibility  as  a man  exclusively 
committed  to  peaceful  methods 
is  shattered;  but  if  he  didn’t  has 
he  now  lost  his  position  of  Influ- 
ence within  the  IRA? 

Whatever  the  answers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  an- 
nouncement ending  the 
ceasefire  is  a shattering  blow  to 
Gerry  Adams  and  the  peace 
strategy  he  has  painstakingly 
constructed. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president  re- 
fused to  condemn  lvfint  for  all 
his  new-found  allies  — constitu- 
tional Irish  nationalism  and  cor- 
porate America  — is  the 
indefensible  rvsurt  in  itmrclt-r 


N Friday  night  lasl  week,  the 
IRA  ended  its  18-month-long 
cessation.  The  announce- 
ment was  greeted  universally  with 
disappointment  and  regret  At  this 
time  iny  thoughts  are  with  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  killed  and  injured  in 
the  London  explosion.  I understand 
die  pain  they  are  going  tlirough.  I 
speak  from  lhe  personal  experience 
of  losing  many  relatives.  Mends  and 
colleagues  in  25  years  of  conflict.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  sonic  people  to 
absorb  tills  after  what  happened  Inst 
week,  but  lhe  reality  is  that  the  IRA 
was  undefeated  when  18  months 
ago  it  took  a very  courageous  deci- 
sion to  create  what  was  universally 
recognised  to  be  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity since  partition:  to  resolve  the 
conflict  and  secure  a lasting  peace 
settlement.  But  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  unionists  erected  one 
obstacle  after  another  to  frustrate 
every  Httempt  to  sit  down  around 
the  negotiating  table. 

Inclusive  negotiations,  without 
preconditions  or  vetoes,  is  the  key 
to  advancing  the  peace  process  to  a 
peace  settlement.  This  was  the  com- 
mitment given  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, publicly  and  repeatedly  in 
the  run-up  to  the  IRA  cessation. 
'Tills  was  the  context  in  which  the 
IRA  in  August  WU4  made  their  his- 
toric announcement.  Since  that  time 
there  has  nut  been  one  word  of  real 
negotiations.  Nor  is  there  even  the 
prospect  of  negotiations  beginning. 

For  IS  inon ills  Sinn  Fein  and  oth- 
ers have  been  standing  at  the  nego- 

f<‘  UMifmjr  jur  ihr  Utlli^h 


n 


A newly  painted  graffito  in  west  Belfast  offers  comment  of  sorts  on  the  London  blast  f>  u ro  ensm  fiocwei 


would  approach  the  peace  process 
positively:  the  bad  faith  and  dishon- 
esty was  so  barefaced  that  it  sur- 
prised even  those  of  us  with  a 
healthy  cynicism  about  British  in- 
tentions. 

We  watched  as  Private  Lee  Clegg 
was  released  and  then  promoted,  as 
David  Trimble,  leader  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  marched  tlirough  the  na- 
tionalist community  in  Garvaghy 
Road,  as  Irish  prisoners  were  mis- 
treated in  English  jails,  os  plastic 
bullets  were  fired  at  peaceful 
demonstrators,  as  RUC  raids 
wrecked  nationalist  homes.  We 
pointed  out,  with  growing  despera- 
tion, that  there  could  be  no  negoti- 
ated peace  without  peace 

n«  j;ifiMfiH  Tliiif  vv  frJi'Hj 
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complete  cessation  of  military  oper- 
ations. it  presented  everyone,  but 
particularly  the  two  governments, 
with  a unique  and  unprecedented 
opportunity. 

Our  goal  was  to  deepen  that  hope, 
to  nourish  it  and  to  build  a new  be- 
ginning for  all  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  to  0|>en  a new  chapter  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Irish  and 
British  people.  Regrettably  that  hope 
was  dashed  on  the  rock  of  John 
Major's  self-interest  and  the  nei-d  for 
unionist,  votes  at  Westminster. 

Om-  thing  is  clear  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  have  peace  in  Ireland  unless 
the  British  government  is  rnminil- 
ted  to  that  objective. 

Clearly,  the  question  now  nuisl 


l«o  wlt.-ii  h.i|i|]i-ns  iirxt?  In  an1 


of  the  IRA  cessation.  Sinn  Fein's 
peace  strategy  remains  as  the  main 
function  of  our  party.  Our  efforts  to 
build  an  effective  peace  process 
must  be  redoubled. 

Peace  in  Ireland  can  only  be 
achieved  through  honest  dialogue 
and  democratic  negotiations  based 
un  equality.  This  is  not  a military 
problem.  It  is  a political  problem 
which  was  militarised  by  the  British 
It  needs  a political  solution  that  can 
■uily  be  achieved  by  dialogue. 

For  Sinn  Fein's  part,  we  are 
linnly  committed  In  democratic  and 
peaceful  means  of  resolving  political 
issues  and  In  the  objective  of  an 
equitable  and  lasting  agreement 
dial  can  commend  the  consent  and 

Mil 


logy  of 


WAT"  f) 

multiset  Which  demands  victory 
over  repubHcans  ralliei.  than  ^ 

ment  and  compromise.  We  have  wit- 
nessed bad  faith  and  dishonesty 
new  preconditions,  stalling,  3 

fakh  f h PJT®10"-  “s'1  bad 
ar)d  dishonesty  confounded 

those  who  believed  that  the  British 


led  the 


preach.  The  Irish  TaoSch^John 
Bruton,  described  it  as  the  means  to 


remove.preconditjons.tD.  aC 

u.Ut.  when  Senator  Georg? 
Mitchell's  International  body  issued 
report,  the  British  government 
dumped  it,  reneging  again  on  its 
comnutment  to  begin  nil-party  talks 
When  the  IRA  announced  its 


surrender  of  the 

“PI*0™6  -ome,luw  find  a way  “ 

ft?  " PeaCe  Proce8s  an,i  work 
tor  and  secure  a negotiated 
settlement. 


pt-iiu? 


But  why  were  we  so  astonished? 


0„Lin"fein  b<18  repeatedly  minted 
oul,  -with,  others,,  that  the  peace 

process  could  not  'stand 'still  |f 

was  not  moving  forward  It  was  a 

Eg  VulSE  'la,rr  «f  ".“ini 

B desp,tc  the  tragic  breakdown 


bum  Fein  also  remains  conunil- 

n|  ln,  lJ,p  total  disarmament  of  all 
armed  groups  and  to  Mr.  n.,nuva|, 

•n  ever,  of  all  guns,  republican,  lay- 
and  Hnlish,  iroll,  Mu-  political 
equation  in  Ireland.  Sinn  Fein's 
ciiiiiiniliiieiK  lr.  dm-  pence  slnilegy 
■mil  lo  n lasting  peme  based  on 

democr.'ilic  iiegutiatidiis 
absolute. 


remains 


Gerry  Ailnnia  Is  prosirJeni  0f 
Sinn  Fain 


Arthur  Aughey 


afrb0"u‘td.,b/  °ur  °™  ^elusions 


ob*rver  of  human 
■ self-delusion,  lhe  Due  de  La 

Rochefoucauld,  believed  Hint  die 

oafo  thing  that  should  astonish  us 

• 1116  , general  astonish- 
ment last  week  when  the  IRA 
announced  the  ending  of  [fS  cease- 
toe  and  exoloded  a bomb  in  Undon 
tends  to  confirm  La  Rochefou 

22KS* Why  wre  we  ail  80 

The  astonishment  did  not  lie  in 

aPPalliOB  nature 


.0fJbLfctlself.  JtoSXStZ  not 


Jj  7,Spon8e  and  ha  snndiingto 

no  with  the  outrage  almost  every- 
one felt  at  the  enormity  of  the  IRA’s 
action.  Astonishment  lay,  Sy  in 
tile  apparent  Irrationality  of  theacf 
For  those  of  us  tutored  in  the  way  of 
democraMc  procedures  and  the 
civilities  that  such  procedures  de- 
mand, the  act  was  irrational  be- 
rause*  appeared  so  pointless  and 
so  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
present  political  difficulties  in 

Northern  Irekmd.  Astonishment 

also  lay,  however,  in  being  con- 


• , ’•viiujiuijb 

nroceH..™  CfPaCIty  of  democratic 
procedures  to  attract  those  who 

have  been  committed  to  violence. " 

btnn  Fem  never  acknowledged 

the  principles  of  democratic  proce- 

dure.  The  Downing  Street  Declara- 

f^fii7fl®  unacceptable.  Tlie  IRA 
would  not  accept  the  remit  of  Swin 

tor  Mitchells  international  body  on 
decommissioning,  Sinn  ^in  didnot 
subscribe  to  the  Mitchell  report's 
principles  and  would  not  Un 

5n  1 °Vh?  Forum  for  Peace  and 
Reconciliation  in  Dublin.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  ideological  end  rf- 
mams  more  important  to  Sinn  Fein 
than  the  democratic  means. 

to  other  words,  the  peace  process 

has  one  distinctive  meaning  for  Sinn 
Fem  and  the  IRA  /Wmeans™ 
engagement  towards  a pre-deter- 
nuned  end.  It  is  a working  out  of  a 

mWhP  i SLUrical  inevitabiflty  based 
the  Irish  people’s  right  to  self-de- 
termination. When  the  assertion  of 
democratic  procedures,  such  as  the 

ESS*  °f  ,he  people  of  Northern 
Ireland,  appears  to  conflict  with  that 

SS  '5PUblk“"‘1  Sfe 

process  is  m cnsls,  has  run  its  pre- 


fn«  Tursech  is  Cities  Will’  « n,v 



Why,  then,  did  the  IRA  return  to 

now?  nerG  are  three 
SEJ"?  ^umstantlal  reasons 
First,  tlie  moment  of  maximum  dil 
greement  between  the  British  and 
trish  governments  mis  selects  » « 

fiw,  to  detaltXto 

hnmK'  Maj,ora  shoulders.  Second 

.tanS'™  wasa  hansparent 
attempt  to  drive  a wedge  between 

^•f  Great Britafn  «,d  lie 

People  of  Northern  Ireland.  Third  it 
was  an  emphatic  and  dead  y way  of 

saying  no  to  elections.  “alywa5,°f 

ft]50weyer-  “lere  Is  a broader  cul- 

1118 IRA  i9  rooted 

-sstaaSfe 

Ei  ■ p,olltical  calculation  and 
ideologica!  dogmatism.  The  culture 

to  r,  *nt  ^“Wtoanlsm  Is  subjeS 

^mauttiebitof^tf^^ 

SJli*  peace  pr6cess ' having 
achieved  a renegotiation  of  the  » 

quirementsfor  a ceasefire  In  bhort 
wolence  will  deliver  n 


< hclilof ! hm ,V,  l l,,,K,,lH  ta  lliMl,l,se 

U RudicfoiK.au  Id  noted  that  no 

:,rc  so  mi  fortunate 
n‘  lhe  s»rewd  cannot  turn  them  to 

il?nTe,/!f  Va.ntage’  no,‘  510  fortunate 
the  imprudent  cannot  turn 

S -t0  fheir  own  disadvantage". 

tiemns  must  lurii  this  outiage  to 
me  advantage  of  democratic  society 
and  ensure  that  the  IRA's  imprudent 
act  goes  unrewarded.  The  opportu- 
nity exists  for  the  so-called  "Irish 
peace  process"  (which 
know  was 


a 


we  now 

fn. -w,»j  ■ " sl,aniJ  to  be  trans- 
nrJ^  lnt.°  t*ie  People's  peace 
rS  li!lle  ^or  unionists  to 
the  initiative  and  make  it  a 
process  with  which  everyone  can 

f«i-COI?lfortabIe- This  Evolves  a re- 
of  the  process  rather 
n,,^S  ,n, tonification".  Elections 

must  take  place. 

po^*t‘cs  of  foe  peace  process 
has  happeued  fo  London,  Dublin, ' 

imrS!?8?0  and  on  the  media.  It  is 
ffa£°r5|n?  to  Involve  and  to  en- 
tond  -S  citizens  of  Northern  Ire 
hX'Sle£is  a workable  deal  to  be ' 

tlii  a?®  SAa  bomb  must  not  frus- 

toate  its  achievement 


It !.  ,hu 


[8  senior' politics. 

Sa"t(Z  n|'W8,ty0,.yi8ter?t 
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One  bombmust 

not  stop  the  talks 

had  Northeni  Ireland  in  mind,  for  his  words  pre- 

Shfih  ^n8CribS  the  eXtremely  difficult  situation  in 
I which  nil  parties  now  find  themselves.  Until  last 

week,  every  protagonist  in  Northern  Ireland  politic 
was  working  more  or  less  wlllingty  within  fa  mJl 
framework.  Whether  they  likedk  or  not, 
consenting  parte  of  a process  that  was  iSgto! 
wards  all-party  talks  on  the  to  tore  of  Ulster  ami  of 
north-south  relationships  ln  Ireland.  Some  were 

nfhprlng  ciead  fBSter  and  niore  Impatiently  than 
others.  Some  were  enthusiastic  about  the 

prospect,  while  others  were  less  so.  Yet  even  the 

^r^S^f°Vernineilt  die  unionist  parties,  the  ob- 

jfcfo  of  intense  criticism  from  nationalist  Ireland  for 
their  perceived  caution,  knew  and  approved  of  what 
was  happening  and  of  where  things  were  heading 
week  8 bomb  has  thrown  the  Diana  of  n^n 


Domomg  of  London’s  Docklands.  The  IRA’s  delib- 

7i  hus  become  “ l8Sue  fo  jt- 

,f£'  ™ BrItish  and  Irish  governments  are  in  the 
difficult  position  of  demanding  that  Sinn  Fein  dis- 

Ktl1:  “»  very  tfilng  which  IteaHtes 
to  the  IRA  have  Just  done  so  deliberately,  before 

EnI™  *°  "cRptiations  can  take  place.  Irish  na- 
S,0"!?"8;  jnclHclIng  Hie  Dublin  government  and 
Democratic  Labour  Party  (SDLP),  are  in 
“ Position  because  they  have  spent  so 
much  time  over  the  past  two  years  claiming  that 

^PHPHb  ,C?n  TV6ment  h®8  abandoned  the 

IT tarS!  ' Wm-  lt  *S  n°W  obvious  ^at  it  has 
not.  Even  the  republicans  are  in  a spot,  since  no- 
body now  believes  a word  they  say. 

.A™  understandable  that  this  should  be  a time  of 

ni^!°n'  ^ b™,bing  took  most  of  the  protago- 
sts  by  surprise.  The  ceasefire  had  not  just  become 

ofSdSff  ’ Tb  *f  WBS  hl  Nort,,err,  Inland,  but  a waj 
tuunkijig.  There  was  an  assumption,  throughout 

FPin  hfi^  a^  ?ld  ^ United  States,  that  Sinn 
SLhadlecJded  to  break  tiiefr  lances  in  order  to 
to  discuss,  let  alone  to  begin,  the  *c“1u,,UBB~;ry 
of  weapons  was  widely  seen  as  a hardline  neg  - 
ing  tactic  rather  than  proof  that  they  would  return  to 
murder  If  they  did  not  get  their  way. 

THE  fact  that  the  IRA  has  now  renounced  ratclu- 
sively  peaceful  means  Is  therefore P 


have  Melded  along,  espedally  In 

T everything 

homely  badte '■nil  evarya,,n«  ™»  W>tog  ex- 

^emeiy  nadly.  The  peace  process  had  lost  almost 

sprJll0mfntUIn  and  11811  become  bogged  down  in  a 
series  of  arguments  about  the  terms  upon  which 

F^e  ss* 1 » .0  ■«» 

..Jae  British  government  and  the  Labour 
party  thought  that  these  terms  were  politically 
essary  first  steps.  To  Sinn  Fein  taey  looked  Ve  a 

d^^n  lT8:fdueraaHdln«  0181 11  ahould  surren- 
er.  In  the  long  and  tedious  argument  about  these 

rms,  the  main  pohit  of  the  peace  process  seemed 
to  become  increasingly  remote. 

case  for  restarting  the  peace  process  is 
stronger  than  ever,  because  the  bombing  has  re- 
ntinded  many  people  of  what  is  at  stake.  It  forces 

? recaU  ,bow  hop®168*  and  negative  the  old 
bombing  campajgna  had  become.  It  compels  peo- 
ple to  put  an  active  value  on  the  peace  that  they  are 

SiTv^rfd  Jh11 1 w1"8'  D*!iWe  want  to  8tip  baclTluto 
the  worid  of  bombings  and  assassinations,  of  emer- 

Mcks  md  Political  vacuum? 
The  case  for  talks  is  overwhelming.  A peace  still 
to  be  bum,  and  Britain  «„d 
common  interest  in  nr&fldnrf  • 


COMMENT  13 

A bitter  pill  that 

offers  scant  relief 

Martin  Woollacott  in  Euurop,e  Nmth  in  fact, 

- — auch  reductions  may  gravely  affect 

Tfnd  linked  ,Cri8e5  of  «»"  S co^ente^™15,  “ ^ 

I iSte?  , The  truth  about  reducing  the  wel- 


‘ — “ ” ana  untato  and  Ireland  have  a 

common  interest  in  pressing  ahead  to  revive  the 
peace  process  on  the  basis  of  the  Mitchell  report 

W9hSSd  "g*^  8 brfsk  dmetable-  Brideh^nd 
!jSb  P f ™,ni8tera  should  meet  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  set  the  process  in  motion.  The  Americans 
who  have  played  a constructive  role  so  far  should 
be  involved  at  all  stages.  There  should  be  no  vetoes 
on  participation.  Onty  then  will  we  know  whether 
there  is  a real  hope  of  workable  compromise  set- 

f™”™  Nor“«™  Ireland  or  not  We  cannot  af- 
ford  to  pass  up  the  chance  of  finding  out. 

Peres  goes  for 
an  early  vote 

S !ILM?N  .PERES  hflS  cut  the  electoral  knot  in 
W the  simplest  way  possible.  Everyone  said  that 
he  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  push  forward  the 


Trtee“Z.  mc^  ta  therefore  deeply  r 

ihoclilng  to  those  who  believed  dirt  the  republican 

movement  had  made  an  historic  c P 
when  the  ceasefire  was  announced  in  ■ 

IRA  hove  made  u lot  of  political  and  church  leaders 

look  stupid  and  naive.  But  perhaps  the  J^al  n8^^  t 
is  ever  to  have  imagined  that  the  republican  move  t 
ment,  steeped  In  the  heroism  and  “Wtyitiom  ° 
flic  armed  Hbugglc  aa  It  la,  would  ev  g , 

tliese  means  of  achieving  Its  nlms.  Those 
British  withdrawal  from  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
unification  of  Ireland  remuin  unaltered. 

The  real  question  is  whether  tlie  various  pretago 
nists  have  a mutual  political  Interest  hi  to  king  ^ to 
one  another.  It  is  vital  always  to  bear  h|  “lnd  tba 
the  peace  process  began  because  all  sides  no 
just  the  IRA — wanted  to  bring  an  end  to 

1st  war  in  the  nor*.  RepubUcans  wanted  to  ^P  be 

cause  they  were  war-weary,  because  there 
evidence  that  they  were  going  to  wfo i a s_  I 

tory,  and  because  they  beUeved  that  j J 
the  mood  to  make  political  concMsioMt  - 

cause  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
bombing  campaign.  But  Britain  wanted  I 

because  it  was  expensive  to  maintain  thecoimter 
terrorist  state  in  Northern  Ireland,  because 
showed  no  sign  of  givhig  up  and  be^u  l tema.  I 

uanCe  of  the  conflict  was  damagtag  BriteAn  a interna 

tional  position,  not  least  in  the  UnitedSto  ■ 

ITherUre  ^t  to  talk  to  om  anofoer,  McreU^ 

first  and  then  more  openly.  They;^  Q 

the  good  political  judgment  Wp  to  g«d  | 

stalemate  and  that  they  might  each  be  least' 
a basis  for  a new  settlement  in  tiie  no  , 
because  nationalist  Ireland,  to  ***&*«**£ 
Reynolds  and  the  SDLP’s  John  HUme, 
ready  to  brjng  the  two  aides  togethw.  But  if 
was  a good^Sitlcal  Judgment  then,  when  foe  IRA  a 
armed  struggle  was  in  frill  flow,  then  bow 
Booner  rather  than  later  be  a 
ment  again,  even  though  foe  IRA  h 
bombing?  The  reasons  whieb  brbu^fo  ^ 
process  into  being  are  just  as  vaRd.  Thf*  ^ 

have  been  somewhat  forgotten  as  fo 


. , * iui  noru  uie  n 

supposed  to  deal  with  "permanent  sta-  v 
tus”  - would  also  present  mounting  probfomsfor  g 

aBisssc sneatMi  ■ 

eSs^'Tw  We  K ai  theearilest  p 

MmpUoo  ttot  Lohoire  will  be  returned  to  power. 
ao^f^Mr'p^s'lf  piihB^Won  had  not  olreody  ; 

-=52 

ICas^naBon  of  ^akpRabb'-Rll^Teratc^ 

r—IRS^Sit  W5S- . 

Inyaraln  Netanyahu.  And  the  1521“^  P“^SS^ 
rSmvn  would  give  Labour  48  per  rent  to  the  I 

iMMet  afflbist  35  per  cent  for  die  nrariy  coinblned 

trenoth  rfSntd  and  the  for  HtfitT>«»et  parfif.  But 

fimicfli  sympathy  has  plqyed  a 8(^e 

KSt  a more  thou*.«M  pocare  to  at 

«Mfc  Mr  Perea,  broadening  hie  inh“JJa““. 
nabta^erapeace 

laity  Maariv  puts  it,  it  Is  /Peace  wm  ^ £ 

»ncesslons.  Peace wlfo  tia^.  Butprece.  iiw 

sections  of  foe  lilmdiwiy  uho  ^ a^asrination.  He 

MrPote.^ 

SSEg 

mhv  wane  over  foe  next  three  months,  espeoauyii 

outbreak  of  terrorism.  Mr  Arafat 
should  be  thinking  of  ways  to  help  him:  ineacap®^^ 
wr^thiware  linked  together  as  partners  for  peace^ 


iiiiKca  crises  ot  welfare 
and  unemployment  are  wors- 
ening, They  underlie  the  ten- 
sions in  Europe  over  monetary 
union,  and  ore  already  beginning  to 
dominate  the  US  election  campaign. 
Everywhere  in  the  developed  world 
labour  ministers  are  appealing  for 
wage  restraint,  social  services  min- 
isters are  proposing  welfare  cuts, 
prime  ministers  are  banging  their 
heads.  Even  the  United  Nations  is 
downsizing,  a symbol  of  the  times. 

Tlie  British  government’s  plans 
to  cut  the  running  costs  of  welfare 
are  a perfect  example  of  the  way  in 
which  welfare  and  unemployment 
problems  overlap.  The  very  tech- 
niques of  re-engineering  which,  ap- 
plied  in  private  industry,  have 
swollen  the  dole  queues,  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  welfare  workers 
themselves,  many  of  whom  will  no 
doubt  soon  join  their  former  clients 
on  the  pavement  outside  die  Job 
Centre.  In  Germany,  the  govern-  < 
ment,  faced  Inst  week  with  the  high-  c 
est  unemployment  figures  since  the  r 
war.  wants  to  cut  pensions,  health  c 
care,  and  unemployment  pay.  In  the  1 
L nited  States,  state  governors  have 
proposed  a compromise  on  welfare  s 
hdp  Republicans  and  the  v 

white  House  resolve  their  quarrel  p 

over  the  budget.  It  is  a compromise,  u 
however,  that  would  erode  entitle-  it 

m^lt8  |°  welfare  payments.  tj 

we  have  to  swallow  if  things  are  to  s 
get  any  better.  Yet  the  evidence  n 
suggests  tliat.  at  best,  this  is  only  a r 
temporary  way  out  of  our  dilemmas,  t 
Discussion  is  made  obscure  by  the  E 
persistent  refusal  to  recognise  that  t 
the  economic  processes  which  pro- 
duced foe  employment  and  welfare 
crisis  have  human  agents,  whose 
decisions  could  have  been,  and  i 
could  still  now  be.  different  ones.  * 
They  are  addled  further  by  the  per-  i 
sistent  notion  that  money  and  Jobs  1 i 
are  saved  by  cutting  welfare.  1 

This  argument  is  a strange  one. 

First,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  welfare 

I,  one  face  of  the  cornplex  of  poucieB 
iat  produces  social  peace,  or  a 
imulacrum  of  it.  The  certain  result 
f less  welfare  spending  « higher 
pending,  by  the  state  and  by  indL- 
idualSp  on  other  forms  of  security,  I 
inandal  and  physical.  The  agencies  1 
rtilch  spend  may  not  be  the  Bame.  1 
rnt  the  spending  goes  on.  You  can  1 
atisfy  your  citizens,  you  can  buy 
hem  off,  or  you  can  suppress  them, 
jovernments  In  practice  do  all  1 
hree,  in  varying  proportions. 

Switching  between  these  strategies. 

Dr  switching  between  public  and  pri- 
vate spending,  doesn’t  greatly  alter 
the  financial  probleln,  since  all  three 
strategies  are  costly  and  the  form  of 
Bpending  is  ultimately  irrelevant.  ■ 
Second,  it  suggeste  that  transfer- 
ring services  from  the  public  to  the 
private  realm  represents  a saving^ 
In  feet,  as  tlie  comparisons  between 
British  arid  US  i health  spending 
have  consistently  shown,  societies 
with  largely  private  provision  tend 
to  spend  more,  because  of  duplica- 
tion and  profit  taking.  Third.  It  imag- 
ines that  cuts  in  welfare  costa  to 
employers  will  enable  them  tb  com- 
pete with  overseas  producers  whose 
labour  costa  are  is  fraction  of  those 


in  Europe  or  North  America.  In  fact, 
such  reductions  may  gravely  affect 
workers  here,  but  have  only  o tiny 
effect  on  competitiveness. 

The  truth  about  reducing  the  wel- 
fye  state,  at  least  through  the  kind 
of  reforms  that  we  see  proposed  in 
many  Western  societies,  Is  that  no 
money  is  necessarily  saved.  This 
hears  repetition.  What  happens, 
when  welfare  is  reformed,  is  font 
the  costs  of  social  help  and  social 
control  are  financed  and  spent  in  a 
different  way.  In  effect  the  systems 
lor  dealing  with  social  trouble  start 
to  move  away  from  being  paid 
mainly  by  taxation,  administered 
mainly  by  foe  state,  and  aimed  pri- 
marily at  caring  rather  than  guard- 
ing and  suppressing.  But  the 
systems  do  not  thereby  cease  to 
exist,  or  to  cost  money. 

Harassed  governments  are  inter- 
ested  in  being  Hble  to  offer  a cure 
even  if  they  know,  inwardly,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  work.  They  are  also  in- 
torested  in  displacing  blame  on  to 
the  public  itself.  Thus,  rather  stul- 
denly,  ordinary  people  are  being  ac- 
cused of  not  having  made  pnoiier 
provision  for  their  old  age".  Yesier- 
dnys  dutiful  taxpayer  becomes 
today’s  shiftless nect -do-well. 

More  broadly,  the  Western  public 
stands  accused  of  schizophrenia.  It 
wants  social  services,  even  says  in 
polls  that  it  will  vote  for  higher  taxes 
Lo  pay  for  them.  Yet  when  it  comes  to 
it,  the  vote  goes  in  foal  other,  low- 

l^i!ns  objfiltfvtef  Yfflfc’w 
nomic  history  of  the  past  years 
needs  to  be  looked  at  afresh  to  taen- 
tify  the  relatively  small  and  relatively 
purpose  groups  tliat  have  created 
the  difficult  economy  we  inhabit. 


AMERICAN  writers  such  as 
Michael  Und  have  argued,  es- 
sentially. that  a new  class  has 
seized  control.  In  thousands  of  usu- 
ally obscure  coups  d'&ial  in  bush 
nesses  across  the  West,  a new  kind 
of  more  ruthless  manager  has  dis- 
placed somewhat  more  generous 
and  socially  conscious  predecessors. 
Such  managers  are  assisted  by  able 
but  morally  neutral  technocrats, 
skilled  at  bringing  in  tlie  software 
and  at  organising  the  contracting  out 
that  leads  to  higher  profits  and 
smaller  workforces.  To  tliese  two 
groups  can  be  added  foe  politicians 
who-respond  to  business  pressures 
for  lower  company  taxes,  lower  taxes 
on  high  incomes,  and  welfare  cuts. 

Lind's  •'overclass"  theory,  while 
specific  to  his  American  case,  has 
the  virtue  of.  recognising  that  these 
critical  ■processes  are  about  power 
and  interest,  taking  us  away  from 
the  notion  that  econbmlc  change  is 
tike  climatic  change,  something 
with  no  assignable  human1  causes, 
and  something  that can  perhaps  be 
mitigated  but  never  opposed.  _ 

1 Reforming  welfare  Is  one  thing, 
but  cutting  it  ns  a cure  for  economic 
problems  is  a chimera.  What  would 
help  most  would  be  to  abandon  foe 
idea  that  a welfare  rollback  is  essen- 
tial to ■- tackling  the^ jobs'  crisis.  What 
is  .essential  Is  to  Confront  the  forces 
in  our  societies ' which  have  ■ deep- 
ened social  inequalities,  stripped  out 
millions  of  Jobs,  and  now  propose  to 
as  if  foe  resulting  mess  was 
everybody's  problem  but  their  own. . 
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14  FINANCE — 

Britain  passes  the  Euro  buck 


Europe  either  sticks  l 
together  or  falls  apart,  I 

argues  Will  Hutton. 

But  will  Britain’s 

(Conservatives  listen?  I 

HANCELLOR  Helmut  Kohl  I 
may  overstate  his  case,  but  1 
in  essence  the  German  leader 
ia  right.  Europe  has  never  managed 
to  organise  itself  Into  a stable  sys- 
tem of  nation  states  in  the  past  and 
it  is  unlikely  to  do  bo  in  the  future. 

If  the  process  of  European  Inte- 
gration is  stalled,  the  Continent  is 
unlikely  to  lapse  into  war  In  the 
lurid  wny  he  described  in  his  Lou- 
vain speech  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  but  things  could  become 

pretty  tense  all  the  same. 

Left  to  itself,  the  present  European 
apiiaratiis  probably  has  a better-than- 
evens  chance  of  nibbing  along  rough- 
ly as  it  is  today.  Europe's  political 
institutions  and  the  single  market 
would  remain,  and  the  great  post- 
war achievements  would  gradually 
become  more  entrenched  even  as 
they  were  reformed  and  modified. 
There  need  be  no  grand  schemes 
for  monetary  or  political  union. 

But  Europe  does  not  operate  by 
itself;  it  is  part  of  a global  system 
whose  malfunctions  directly  im- 
pinge on  the  Europeans  • and 
| which  is  the  prime  source  of  Euro- 


Express  in 
merger  with 
TV  group 

Lisa  Buckingham 

THE  Express  newspapers  em- 
pire, headed  by  Tory  peer  Lord 
Stevens,  caused  a frenzy  of  takeover 
speculation  in  the  media  world  last 
week  by  announcing  a £3  billion 
merger  with  MAI,  the  television  and 
money  broking  group  \ 

Labour's  multi-millionaire  Red 
Baron”.  Lord  Hollick. 

The  merger  will  create  one  of  the  I 
biggest  media  combines  in  Britain 
and  one  of  the  top  20  Press  and 
broadcasting  groups  in  the  world.  It 
comes  after  months  of  speculation 
that  Lord  Stevens’s  United  News  and 
Media  group  was  a takeover  target 
The  deal,  which  sent  some  media 
shares  rocketing,  has  altered  the 
strategic  outlook  for  major  media 

- - «i_.i  that  a S0- 


common  inflation  targets.  The  ratio- 
nale for  the  single  currency  would 

Callaway.  . „ 

But  there  is  no  stable  interna- 
tional financial  system,  and  no  solid 
anchor  currency.  The  world  cur- 


which  is  the  prime  source  of  Euro- 
pean destabilisation. 

Britain's  Conservative  and  Labour 
leaders  alike  would  clearly  love  to  be- 
lieve in  tlie  jogging-along-as-we-are 
option,  obviating  the  need  for  hard 
choices  and  relieving  the  British  of 

I continual  Germanjn^ssiirejorjnore^ , 

■ does  not  lie  in  a return  to  the 

European  state  system;  Britain,  as 
one  of  the  weakest  European 
economies,  would  be  the  Loser. 

The  clearest  example  is  money.  If 
there  was  a stable  international  fi- 
nancial system  with  a solid  anchor 
currency,  Europe’s  states  could  han- 
pdy  orgiutise  themselves  as  a subset 
of  the  wider  system.  Europe  could 
create  a zone  of  comparative  cur- 
rency stability  so  the  single  market 
was  not  wracked  by  competitive  de- 
“5%  either  - by  operating  a 
fixed  but  flexible  exchange  rate  sys- 
tem  or  an  even  more  flexible  system 
j of  economic  co-ordination  around 


anchor  currency-  The  world  cup 
rency  is  the  depreciating  and 
volatile  dollar,  and  the  system  is  the 
anarchy  of  floating  exchange  rates. 

Thus  Europe  is  trying  to  con- 
struct a zone  of  currency  stability  in 
a world  system  that  is  unstable  — 
and  with  its  own  leading  currency, 
the  mark,  rising  structurally  against 
the  dollar  and  its  fellow  European 
currencies.  So  what,  you  may  ask. 

I Why  cannot  Europe’s  currencies 
just  float  up  and  down  as  the  market 
takes  them  — as  MPs  Peter  Shore 
on  the  left  and  Nichola^udge^^ 


Ot  the  de- 
valuation of  the  peseta  and  lira.  The 
situation,  is  likely  to  unwind  soon. 

The  one  reliable  fact  in  the  for- 
e£n  exchange  markets  ia  over- 
shoot as  traders  rely  on  the  "trend 
being  their  friend"  to  buy  the  appre- 
ciating currency  and  Bell  the  depre- 
dating one.  Both  the  yen  and  the 
mark  are  overvalued  on  any  criteria, 
hut  the  overshoot  could  stay  for 
years  before  there  is  an  automatic 
correction.  .... 

In  other  words,  the  Germans 
(andithe  French)  are  feeing  further 
adjustment  on  top  of  the  high  unem- 
ployment from  .which  they  are  al- 
ready suffering.  Both  countries 
nave  announced  job  packages,  but 


they  are  limited  in  their  action  by  ci 
budget  constraints  — in  part  be-  v. 
cause  of  their  commitment  to  the 
Maastricht  criteria  for  monetary  a 

union  and  in  part  because  the  Maas-  s 

tricht  criteria  perversely  have  be-  > 

come  the  all-powerful  financial  J 

markets'  benchmark  for  what  con- 
stitutes “sound”  policy.  The  conun- 
drum becomes  more  acute, 
domestic  reflation  is  vetoed,  unem- 
ployment mounts  and  the  loss  of 
jobs  to  the  Mediterranean  littoral 

grows  more  acute. 

The  best  resixmse  is  to  Euro- 
peanise the  problem  so  that  the  en-  j 
tire  European  economy  shoulders  i 
the  weight  of  international  dlversifr  | 
cation  out  of  dollars  — and  the  Euro 
«>n  emerge  as  a new  world  currency 

■ "■^rtWITcnJeria  if  the  Euro  is 
going  to  be  a hard  currency,  but  tlie 
weight  of  dollar  liquidity  moving 
into  Euros  will  be  perfectly,  suffl- 

• clent  to  ensure  it  remains  hard. 

■ given  a modicum  of  sensible  eco- 

1 nomic  management.  It  will  not  be  so 
- hard  as  the  mark,  but  as  Germany 
' cannot  live  with  a currency  that 
5 ]t  is  a pointless  comparison, 

i,  Why  should  other  European 
r countries  give  up  their  autonomy  to 
c help  Germany,  and  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent France?  The  answer  is  if  the 

s problem  cannot  be  Europeanised. 
j-  men  Germany  will  start  to  look  for 
J-  bilateral  solutions.  It  might  form  a 

t “oc  with  its  satellites  and 

» insist  that  single  market  privileges 
Jt  are  available  only  to  its  member? It 


could  attempt  to  do  a bilateral  deal  F 
with  France  on  the  same  basis.  i 

Britain  will  look  for  allies  to  bal- 
ance the  rising  power  network;  bal- 
ance-of-power  politics  will  be  back 
with  a vengeance  — but  this  time,  | 
Conservative  analysts  please  note.  | 
Britain  will  be  playing  the  game 
without  an  empire  or  a robust  Ub 
ally.  German  GDP  is  nearly  twice 
Britain's,  and  over  the  low-growth 
1990s  the  gap  has  widened,  with 
German  GDP  growing  on  average 
1.5  per  cent  a year  against  Britain  s 
1.1  per  cent.  Weak  players  enter  this 

game  at  their  own  risk. 

The  right  approach,  as  Barry 
Elchengreen,  JameB  Tobin  and 
Charles  Wyplosz  argued  in  the 
■ Economic  Journal  efffjy  Jflf ^ iXEHF&l^ 

for  a single  cur- 
1 I rency-  “d  so  allow  more  lime  for 


SlTAiegiw 

players  and  fuelled  belief  that  a se- 
ries of  acquisitions  will  follow. 

Carlton  Communications,  one  of 
the  big  three  players  in  ITV,  was  ru- 
moured to  be  ready  to  try  to  scupper 
the  merger  by  launching  its  own  bid 
lor  United  News  or  MAI.  Tlie  com- 
pany, which  owns  Carlton  and  Con- 
| tral,  has  been  regarded  as  a potential 
' predator  for  both  United  and  MAL 


convergence. 

To  make  tills  feasible,  European 
states  need  to  establish  a turnover 
to  on  foreign  exchange  activity  along 
with  taxes  on  bank  lending  by  non- 
residents in  order  to  curb  specula- 
tive activity  -t-  that  will  permit  each 
state  more  autonomy  to  generate 
economic  growth  while  laying  the 
foundations  for  a single  currency 
Yet  even  that  requires  n degree  of 
co-operation  between  Britain 

8nd  •Germany  ll,at  the 
SSf  rea?0,l  t0  Chancellor 
8P£|Ch  8661,18  t0  forb|d-  Of- 
fering nothing  constructive,  Britain 
is  creating  a worid  in  which  It  will  be 
the  loser.  Such  is  the  price  of  refus- 
ing to  confront  our  myths. 


Europe’s  gnawing  dilemma  over  jobs 


Guardian  Reporters 

LAST  WEEK,  unemployment  in 
Germany  topped  four  million, 
wmle  m France  it  is  already  more 
than  three  million.  As  dole  queues 
lengthen  cross  the  European  Union, 
j?bs9earC*1  on  f°r  ways  of  creating 

European  Commission  president 
Jacques  San  ter  la  calling  a crisis 
summit  of  governments,  employers 
and  trade  unions  in  May  to  agree  ac- 
ton. The  choice  of  Llfle  in  northern 
France  to  host  the  Group  of  Seven 
leading  industrialised  . countries’ 
forum  on  unemployment  In  April 
looks  particularly  apposite.  , 
In  Brussels  there  Is  a growing 
perception  that  the  success  or-ifeii- 
ure  in  bringing  down  unemploy- 
ment over  the  next  two  years  could 
help  decide  whether  monetary 


"rioa  *»rt«  ta  1999.  as  planned. 
. Lommisaion  is  now  consider- 

.mg.lhe  “““Me  - switching  Its 
budget  priorities  from  agriculture  to 
employment-sensitive  programmes 
such  as  the  trans-European  Infra- 
structure networks  and  industrial  re- 
search. Last  year  EU  farm  spending 
came  m under  budget  by  around 
billion,  an  underspend  arpufted 

to  grow  over  the  next  three  years.  . 
The  trouble  is  that  money  cannot 

be  easily  switched  between  differ 
ent  EU  budget  spending  lines  with- 
out the  approval  of  national 
governments.  TVadltionally,  mem- 
ber slates  insist  that  spare  caBh  is 
handed  back  to  them..  This  time 
even.  UK  Treasury  minister  may 
tod  it  hard  to  resist  the  switching  of 
LU  kinds  to  fight  unemployment 
Germany’s  labour- market, pro t* 
lems  are  increasingly  acute,  with 


empioycni  of  pocketing  jofrereation 

I !2| 1 Wlth°Ut  otl 

the  social  costs  of  employment  . , 

meeting  increasing  criticism^The  ated^KJ^f?  Chirac  a,ien‘ 
government’s  annual  economic  rl  £ f? Warning  them  for 
port  complained  that  wage-earnere  rate  x?n  unemployment 

were  lucky.to  take hoThSttS-  p»,  NaBonaf  CoundI 

SToss  pay.  • . J Employers  claims  prime 

In  Sweden,  the  government  Is  2!S?,AWnI ^Upp6  Is  not  doing 
considering  restricti^o"  E**  "*»  lt  chea^  to 
time  to  force  companies  to  take  on  P A j. 

??f'  P6  prQPosal8>  which  would  statutorv  m^iWOrker  earninK  the 

hrive  the  ampunt  of  overtime  in  pri-  oT “*“7 

vate  Industry,  come  amid  growinv  ™ C08ta  hi*  or  her 

* from  trade  uaio„a  ancU^  .*"“»•  ®W20).  A 

8ition  parties  for  a shorter  working  ■ said*  "w*  national  council 

fin*  “ to  prora°te  **■  of  M W |t« 

brought  soaring  profits  for  many  hISi  cost  nf  £ ‘ 8tated’  die 

leading  coiporations,  unemploy  rS  ■ te^T  ^rench  weI^e  8y&- 

18  ^°se  to'  13  per  cent  and  rising.  ■ foSC?,  are 

In  France,  efforts ; atT^  joint  fly  gr^te  to  tam' 

approach  are  already  under  pres.  shoSd  hi*  chJwe do  n(*  think  = 
sure.  The  government  has  accusS  ptoyem  " H res‘ponsibllhy.  of  em- 


predator  for  both  United  anu  ivuw. 

However,  shareholders  in  MAI 
and  United  sold  large  tnuiclieu  ol 
stuck  on  Monday,  apparently  msM 
Hint  Curium  Communications  would 

nut  make  a move. 

Shares  in  smaller  nV  playeis. 
such  as  Yorkshire  Tyne  Tctt 
Scottish  TV  and  HTV,  row*  as  Lifr 
dealei-s  huprd  other  broadcast 

Inmii^  WWIWte1 — «tll  ‘**^1  “1W 
takeovers  before  the  suiiiiiier  when 
the  legislnlion  is  exjiecleil  to  reach 
the  statute  lioolt.  Yorksiiire  TVne 
Tees  shares  rose  by  ftip  to  900p,  MAI 

by  (j9p  to  -M8  and  United  News  by  i 
28p  to  G52|i. 

When  the  Government  published 
the  Brondcasting  Bill  In  December, 
it  set  new  ownership  rules  permit- 

l-rw  npwst,ai)er  «rauiw  to  control 
1 1 V coinpitnies  for  the  first  time.  It 

replaced  the  two-licence  limit  with  a 
’’  l,cr  L°nl  ownership  cap  on  the 
total  television  nudienee. 

Ixmls  Hollick  and  Stevens  dis- 
missed talk  that  mi  outside  bidder 
would  disrupt  their  merger,  which 
will  crente  n company  with  interests 
in  the  Anglia  and  Meridian 
television  stations,  Channel  5,  the 
Express  newspapers,  regional  news- 
papers including  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
and  in  business  services  such  hb  the 
opinion  research  organisation,  NOR 

FOREIGN  exchanges 


Australia 

Austria 

BetfiMn 

Canaria 

Denmark 

franca 

Germany 

Nona  Kbng 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 
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l™0®1  23178-234*0  233.ap-234.1fl  ■ 

1”^  189*1-189.90  18992-190-20 

10.62- io;84  10*3- 10.86.1 

Switzerland  ■ 1 .8383, f, 8411  .1,8320-1*3^1 
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. ■ 13289-1.2281  [ 
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Karadzic  Stages 
Show  of  Defiance 


John  Pomfret  In  Batja  Luka 

BOSNIAN  SERB  leader  Rado- 
van Karadzic  has  emerged 
from  behind  the  scenes  for 
tlie  first  time  since  tlie  Dayton 
peace  accord,  staging  a show  of  au- 
thority and  scoffing  at  tiis  indict- 
ment by  the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal. 

Karadzic  mounted  his  political  re- 
entry at  Banja  Luka,  the  major  Serb- 
held  city  90  miles  northwest  of 
Sarajevo,  in  his  first  visit  here  since 
a string  of  Bosnian  Serb  military  de- 
feats in  October  that  set  the  stage 
for  the  peace  agreement  the  follow- 
ing month.  Opposition  officials  and 
R^jko  Kasagic.  another  high-rank- 
ing Bosnian  Serb  leader,  noted  that 
the  appearance  — which  dominated 
tlie  nightly  news  and  included  a live 
television  appearance.  “Ask  the 
President"  — had  all  the  trappings 
of  a kickoff  to  an  elect  ion  campaign. 

It  was.  they  said,  n dear  sign  that 
the  Montenegro-born,  nationalistic 
Serb  leader  has  decided  to  fight 
attempts  to  sideline  him  mounted 
by  President  Slobodan  Milosevic  of 
Serbia,  his  funner  pal  mu,  nmi  by  an 
increasingly  strong  Serb  opposition 
within  Bosnia  itsdf. 

A political  comeback  by  Karadzic 

cimld  deal  u severe  setback  to  the 
U-S.-Iocl  NA  M I iK'iilVht  i ')  in  if* 

(ion  in  Ru««nia.  In  addition  ti»  being 

an  indicted  war  criminal.  Kar.ul/.ic 

opposed  the  Ihiylmi  accord  and.  in 

particular,  lias  sought  tu  block  tile 

mandated  return  of  Serb-populated 

suburbs  of  Sarajevo  to  the  Muslim- 

led  Bosnian  government's  control. 

Karadzic's  visit  was  carried  out 

under  the  noses  nf  NATO  troops. 

On  Thursday  last  week,  Karadzic's 

motorcade  sped  through  at  least 

four  checkpoints  manned  by  Italian, 

American,  Russian  nnd  then  Ameri- 


can soldiers.  In  Banja  Luka,  during 
his  appearance  last  Friday,  a British 
NATO  vehicle  was  parked  nearby. 

No  attempts-  were  made  to  detain 
him. 

Karadzic  said  the  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal in  The  Hague  was  “ridiculous 
...  It  is  shameful  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  accusing  the  politi- 
cal and  military  leadership  without 
a shred  of  evidence." 

In  an  interview,  Karadzic  said  he 
would  not  go  to  the  tribunal  will- 
ingly. “It  is  not  a court  or  a tribunal, " 
he  said.  “It  is  a form  of  lynching  for 
the  whole  nation.  Why  should  I do 
that?” 

Karadzic  also  insisted  his  political 
position  in  Serb-held  Bosnia  is  rack- 
solid  despite  reports  that  his  popu- 
larity has  faded  since  tile  peace 
agreement  was  puL  together  last 
November.  He  specifically  did  not 
rule  out  participating  in  nationwide 
elections  planned  for  later  this  year, 
brushing  aside  provisions  in  the  ac- 
cord that  ban  any  indicted  war  crim- 
inal from  taking  part. 

I am  stronger  than  Dt-ng  Xiiio|>- 
ing.’'  the  Inruier  psychiatrist  said, 
referring  in  China's  aging  leader 
who  rules  tlit-  world's  biggest  (-uiiii- 
try  from  behind  the  siL-nt>.  Indeed. 
Karadzic  annul  meed  a ik-w  law  that 
would  allow  Serb  refugees  to  keen 
houses  they  have  taken  over  in  the 
region. 

Bosnian  b«-ri>  sources  said 
Karadzic's  m tempt  to  recinerge  in 
Serb  politics  after  months  "f  seclu- 
sion was  bolstered  by  the  Muslim- 
led  government's  recent  arrests  uf 
Serb  soldiers  nnd  officers  suspected 
uf  war  crimes.  The  arrests,  which 
led  Bosnian  Serb  authorities  to  cut 
off  contacts  with  the  NATO  peace 
force,  also  discredited  moderate 
Bosnian  Serbs  who  were  pushing 


for  n conciliatory  line,  they  ex- 
plained. 

There  nre  some  people  in  our 
parly  who  were  trying  tu  bring  us 
' loser  to  the  Muslini-Croat  Federa- 
tion before  (his  happened."  Kasagic. 

IV I iv  ni'Sn'o  f »"  1 ■ * 

inenl.  said.  'This  experience  has 
showed  us  dial  tlie  ‘Brotherhood 
and  Unity' line  is  dead." 

His  view  was  echoed  by  liragutin 
Hie.  the  lender  of  the  strongest 
opposition  party  in  Busnuni  Serb- 
held  territory,  the  Serbian  Socialist 
Parly  of  the  Serb  Republic,  which 
has  backed  belter  ties  with  Muslims 
anil  Croats.  ‘These  arrests  will  only 
help  the  extremists  on  all  sides  of 
Bosnia."  he  said. 

Muslim  police  have  captured 


Bosnian  Serb  Gen.  Djordje  Djukic 
and  Col.  Aleksa  Krsmanovic  along 
with  other,  lower-ranking  soldiers 
over  recent  weeks  and  are  holding 
some  of  them  on  suspicion  of  war 
crimes.  Tlie  arrests  have  triggered 
bringing  peace  to  Bosnia  utter  more 
than  three  years  of  wur. 

Richard  Goldstone,  chief  prose- 
cutor of  the  war  crimes  tribunal,  has 
said  that  there  is  justification  to 
keep  the  two  officers  in  custody. 
But  other  Western  officials  have  pri- 
vately voiced  opposition  tu  die  ar- 
rests. saying  that  while  technically 
permissible  miller  the  accord,  they 
came  at  an  inopportune  time  and 
undermined  hope  for  improved  ties 
between  Muslims  and  Serbs. 


But  Karadzic  denied  the  claims  of 
Gen.  Ratko  Mladic,  the  top  Serb 
military  officer,  that  the  Serbs 
would  break  relations  with  NATO. 
And  Kasagic  later  predicted  that 
Serb  contacts  with  NATO  and  Carl 
Bildt  the  top  Western  diplomat  in 
Bosnia,  would  resume. 

If  carried  out  as  indicated  by 
Karadzic  and  Kasagic,  the  resump- 
tion of  contacts  would  not  only 
defuse  the  crisis  but  also  amount  to 
a repudiation  of  Mladic,  who 
ordered  his  forces  to  boycott  both 
the  Sarajevo  government  and 
NATO. 

Karadzic’s  foray  into  northern 
Bosnia  was  seen  as  a bold  move.  He 
has  had  little  backing  in  this  area, 
which  has  turned  increasingly  to- 
ward the  Serbian  Socialist  Party. 
The  main  source  of  Karadzic's 
power  traditionally  has  been  Serb 
neighborhoods  of  Sarajevo,  where 
he  lived  before  the  war. 

In  Baiya  Luka,  Karadzic  attended 
an  important  conference  of  his  Ser- 
bian Democratic  Party,  the  organi- 
zation that  led  Bosnia  into  war  in 
April  1992.  At  the  meeting,  he  hand- 
ily suppressed  a challenge  to  his 
authority  launched  by  Preding 
Radic,  the  popular  mayor  of  Banja 
Luka  who,  although  a member  uf 
Karadzics  iiarty.  lias  boon  highly 
critical  of  hi s chief.  ‘ 

Tlit-  challenge  concerned  who  | 
would  assume  Kasagic V.  seal  on 
ilie  municipal  council  ..f  Ftiinj.i 
Luka,  it  became  vacant  la l**  last 
year  when  he-  was  appointed  piim<- 

\ 1 feave  Sii JJ ' i lil ‘Jl,  j 
enemies  from  among  Lroais  .uio 
Muslims,"  Karadzic  <iid.  refer  rim:  1 
to  the  expulsion  of  hundreds  ol  j 
thousands  of  them  from  Serb-Urki 
ground.  “The  new  enemies  are  peo- 
ple with  left-wing  ideas  that  are  alien  | 
to  the  Serbian  people." 

Serbian  President  Milosevic  has 
tacked  tlie  Serbian  Socialist  Party 
here,  providing  it  with  money  and 
daily  media  coverage  from  Bel- 
grade-based TV. 


Time  to  Do  the  Business  on  Beijing 


From  Guns  to  Doves 


OPINION 

Jim  Hoagland 

W Alt  BETWEEN  China  and 'Dii- 
wnn  is  unthinkable  today.  It 
makes  no  sense.  It  is  as  unthinkable 
as  an  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  In 
July  1990,  as  unthinkable  as  Britain 
having  to  expel  tlie  Argentines  from 
the  Frdklands  seemed  in  1982. 

That  of  course  is  tlie  point:  The . 
Clinton  administration  must  now 
think  the  unthinkable.  It  must  move . 
with  an  energy  and  determination  it 
has  not  previously  shown  to  prevent 
a war  that  could  surprise  the  world 
by  happening. 

Every  rational,  calculated-  sce- 
nario shows  that  Beijing  is  amply 
bluffing  with  its  increasingly  belli- : 
gerent  behavior.  The  experts  assure  ; 
us  litis  bellicosity  is  designed  to 
scare  Taiwan’s  government  and  in- , 
fluence  the  island’s  March  presiden- 
tial election.  ■;  ; ; 

Miscalculation  and  hubris  can  j 
sweep  away  those  rational  scenarios 
in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  In  this 1 
decade,  few  governments  have 
shown  as  great  a propensity  to  mis- 
calculate and  misunderstand  each 
other  as  Beijing  and  Wasliington. 
This  is  not  made  easier  by  the  crisis 


atmosphere  Chinn  has  manufac- 
tured to  intimidate  ^ Taiwan  and  bully 
the  Clinton  administration  into  yet 
more  concessions  on  trade,  human 
rights  and  technology  sales. 

The  Clinton  administration  now 
confronts  tile  consequences  of 
clinging  to  a failed  China  policy  It 
feels  It  cannot  afford  to  abandon. 
The  same  bureaucratic  reflex  that 
kept  secret  arms  shipments  flowing 
to  Iran’s  “moderates"  under  Ronald 
Reagan  and  guaranteed  agricultural , 
credits  to  Saddam  Hussein  to  make 1 
him  'more  reasonable  now  drives 
Bill  Clinton's  policy  toward  China’s 
communist  gerontocracy. 1 

Clinton’s  "comprehensive  1 en- 1 
gagement"  policy- has  not  given  the " 
rational  reformers  that  Washington 
presumes  to  be  lurking- In  the  gov- 
ernment enough  ammunition  to  en- : 
able  them  to  prevail  and  moderate 
Chinese  behavior.  China  scholar  i 
Orville  Schell  puts  It  succinctly: 
"The  truth  is  that  China  is  not  play- 
ing to  solve  ' problems  but  to  win"  in 
a long-term  confrontatioh  with  the 

■West.  ■ 

The  U.S.  concessions  Clinton's 
reversal  on  granting  low-tariff  trading . 
status  to  China,  the  waffling  on  visas 
for  Taiwan  officials,  looking  the  other 
way  on  the  export  of  nuclear  techno- 


logy  to  Pakistan,  tlie  high  visibility 
meetings  Clinton  lias  held  with  Chi- 
nese leaders  — have  not  purchased 
moderation.  Time  is  running  out  os 
Beijing  escalates  its  aggressive  be- 
havior and  buys  Russian  warplanes.  ( 
The  administration’s  approach 
has  convinced  Beijing  that  every- 
thing else  in  the  relationship  — 
human  rights,  Hong  Kong’s  future, 
even  regional  security  — comes  sec- 
ond to  economic  relations  and  trade. 
That  may  not  be  true.  The  point  is 
that  Bering  now  believes  it  and  acts 
upon  it  for  Its  own  advantage. 

Clinton  needs  now  to  remove  the 
leverage  he  has  given  tlie  Chinese. 
He  should  de-emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  China  to  America's  eco- 
nomic future.  He  should  order  them 
to  drop  the  policy’s  phony  argument 
that  a strong  trade  relationship  is 
America's  best  chance  to  moderate 
Chinese  political  behavior  and  bring 
democracy  to  China. 

It  may  ' be  beyond  America’s 
power  to  stop  China  from  miscalcu- 
lating where  the  brink  lies.  But  it  is  j 
within  America’s  power  to  dispel  the 
current  • ambiguity  about  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  Taiwan  and  U.S. , 
political  values.  That  is  die  best  way 
to  prevent  die  unthinkable  froih  be- 
coming reality. 


EDITORIAL 

INSTEAD  of  a 21-gun  salute, 
Haitians  released  21  doves  to 
mark  the  first  peaceful  demo- 
cratic passage  of  power  In  their 
country's  nearly  200  years.  It 
was  a tribute  to  the  outgoing  pres- 
ident, Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. . 
Elected  overwhelmingly,  ousted 
by  coup  and  reseated  by  US 
troops,  the  populist  ex-priest 
abolished  the  repressive  army, 
virtually  ended  human  rights  vlo- : 
lations,  mostly  kept  his  promise  | 
to  promote  reconciliation,  ran ; 
ragged  but  fair  elections  and, 
though  he  had  the  popular  sup- 
port to  Ignore  it,  honored  hla; 
pledge  to  step  down  at  the  dnd  of 
his  term. Aformidable  record. 

His  successor  is  his  follower 
and  political  "twin, ” 53-year-old 
agronomist  Ren£  Pr6val.  Oh  him  j 
falls  the  onerous  morning-after : 
mission  of  consolidating  the  ini- 
tial political  deliverance  and  law 
and  order,  and  stirring  economic 
revival.  Haiti’s  poverty  provides  | 
one  obstacle^ . its  Institutional 
weaknesses  another,  Its  uncer- 
tain hospitality  to  foreign  nld  and 
Investment  a third.  President 


Prfrval  must  find  a way  between 
his  people's  raised  expectations 
and  the  depressing  realities.  He 
must  do  so  under  tlie  watchful  eye 
of  the  still-lionized  and  still- 
ambitious  AriBtide,  who  haB  re- 
tired to  private  life  but  apparently 
intends  to  run  again  In  200 1 . 

President  Clinton  took  strong 
steps  to  band  Haiti  back  to  Us 
leader  and  its  people.  This  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  The  admin- 
istration followed  by  providing  as ; 
'much  help  as  it  could.'  -Mr. 
Clinton  has  a large  investment  in . 
Haiti.  Were  Itnotfor  his  for  larger 
and  riskier  investment  in'Bosnia, 
where  he  has-  sent  American . 
troops' for  a year, 'he  might  have : 
kept  American  troops  on  stebiliz-  - 
ing  duty  in  Haiti  beyond  the  shut- 1 
1 ariy  promised  year  there.  As  lt  is, 
the  work  of  stabilization  may  now 
be  performed  by  some  of  the 
other  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ers, but  not  for  Long. 

'llte  real  teat  Will  come  when 
Haiti  must  move  forward  without  ( 
US  Intervention  — with  aid  but 
essentially  on  its  own.  If  the  ef- 
fort flags,  then  another  wave  of 
Haitians  may  take  to  the  seas  and 
head  for  Florida.  This  would  be  a 
• cruel  second  “election.*1 
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Ann  Pavroy  1 

President  cuntqn  said 

he  believes  legislation  requir-  I 
lug  the  discharge  of  rnefr 
here  of  the  military  with  the  AIDS 
virus  is  unconstitutional.  Last  we  1 
I he  ordered  the  Justice  Department 
not  to  defend  the  provision  in  court. 

The  Clinton  order  was  part  ot  a 
three-pronged  effort  by  the  admln- 
to  protect  slightly  more 
, than  1,000  servicemen  and 'women 
affected  by  a provision  of  the  §Z4& 

1 billion  defense  authorisation  bul. 

Clinton  also  ordered  that  full  mlh- 
1 tary  disability  benefits  be  provided 
to  anyone  discharged  under  the  pro- 
vision. and  he  vowed  to  work  with 
Congress  to  repeal  the  law. 

The  provision  requires  that  mem- 
bers of  the  military  who  test  posh 
five  for  HIV,  the  virus  ttat  causes 
AIDS,  be  discharged 
months  regardless  of  their  ability  o 
perform  their  Jobs.  After  a Pf™™' *? 
infected  with  HIV  a <“k«  “ aver‘ 
age  of  10  years  to  develop  AIDS. 

Clinton  believes  the  provision  is 
-completely  abhorrent  and  o ten- 
sive.* White  House  Counsel  Jack 
Quinn  said.  Until  the  law  is  ruled 


unconstitutional  or  court  action 
blocks  its  implementation,  however, 
the  law  will  be  enforced,  he  said, 

"If  the  Congress  chooses  to  defend 
this  treatment  of  men  and  women  m 
the  military,  it  may  do  so; 1 ^ ^ 
administration  will  not,  Quuui  said. 

He  said  a legal  test  of  the  provi- 
sion was  “as  sure  as  the  sun  ww  \ 
come  up  tomorrow,  and  predicted 
the  courts  would  overturn  It, 

The  provision,  sponsored  by  Kep. 
Bob  Dornan,  R-California,  aMaser- 
vative  Republican  presidential  aspi- 
rant. was  attached  to  the  defense 
bill  that  the  president  signed  at  the 
1 weekend.  Because  the  legislation  in- 
cludes a military  pay  raise  _ and 
dozens  of  other  key  provismns. 
White  House  officials  said,  It  is  too 
Important  to  the  national  defense  to 
veto  as  several  civil  rights  and  gay 

rights  groups  asked. 

The  White  House  opposed  the 

provision  when  It  emerged  m Con- 
gress, but  Clinton  never  threatened 

w veto  the  overall  bill  because  of  it. 

Many  in  the  administration  thought 
it  would  be  Wiled  in  a House-Senate 
conference  and  never  become  law 
Clinton  last  week  endorsed  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Sen.  Edwar 


; D-Massachusetts,  and  Sen,  l lenge  is  ^ the  law 

_ M B.  W _ luu  HAnOQ  n 


Kennedy,  D-Massachusetts,  anu  aen, 
William  Cohen,  R-Maine,  to  repew 
the  provision.  To  give  that  legislation 
a boost,  the  White  House  end  basket 
ball  star  Earvin  “Magic1  Johnson  re- 
leased ft  letter  that  Johnson  sent  to 
House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich,  R- 

i gSSft 

after  he  was  diagnosed  mHIV-po*- 
Ove  and  then  returned  to  the  courts 
earlier  this  month,  asked  their  sup- 
port  for  repeal  for  the  mditery^ 
like  me  just  went  to  do  they  Job 
and  provide  for  their  femmes. 

Rep.  Steve  Gunderson,  R-Wiscon- 
ain,  who  is  gay,  said  he  bebeves  at 
least  some  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  will  support  re- 
peal of  the  provision.  He  said  the 
provision  was  not  thwarted  earlier 
because  AIDS  activists  and  others 
believed  they  had  a commitment  in 
the  Senate  that  it  would  be  to  led  - 
an  expectation  that  was  not  fulfil 
Quinn  said  no  one  would  lose 
their  job  "until  the  last  possible  mo- 
menL”  He  and  others  aid  thw 
hope  that  Congress  repeals  the  law 
before  then,  or  that  a court  chai- 


order  to  stop  implementing  the  la  v 
until  its  constitutionality  is  tested. 

The  Clinton  actions  drew  strong 
praise  from  civil  and  gay  rights 

groups.  ‘This  was  a 

step  toward  fairness,  said  kirn 

ittcr-sas 
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Madonna  Stirs  Controversy  Over  Evita 


Qabrlel  Escobar  I 

in  Buenos  Aires  

MORE  than  40 years  after 
her  death,  Evita  Peron  still 

s bound  *■«  i."rt  n"«s»onfl 

iii»f  r.  - 

bane  of  the  rich,  Evita  today  is 
almost  a more  formidable  his- 
torical figure  than  her  husband, 
Juan  Peron,  whose  rise  to  potit-  | 
ical  power  during  the  1940s 
took  place  with  the  onetime 
actress  at  his  side. 

Enter  Madonna.  Evita’s  life  is 
I now  the  subject  of  a $55  million 
film,  based  on  the  fainouB  xnusl- 
| cal  and  starring  the  pop  singer 
l in  the  title  role.  Now  that  dlrec- 
I tor  Alan  Parker  has  arrived 
l with  his  cast  to  begin  shooting 
I Evita,  the  cult  that  surrounds 
I the  “flag  hearer  of  the  poor"  is 
| again  consuming  Argentines. 

I The  result  has  been  an  appro- 
I priately  boisterous,  rude  and, 
at  times,  even  threatening  wel- 
come for  Madonna,  whose  life 
in  many  ways  parallels  that  of 
her  character. 

Like  Evita,  Madonna  is 
adored  and  despised,  like 
Evita,  Madonna  has  confronted 
church  and  state  and  often 
come  out  on  top,  at  least  as  for 
as  her  followers  are  concerned. 
And,  most  like  Evita,  Madonna 
is  a talented  woman  who  has 
thrived  even  though  she  has  not 
always  been  carefiil  about  who 
she  offends. 

During  the  past  fortnight,  one 
bishop  here  proved  that  a bene- 
diction could  be  a slap  in  the 
face  when  he  said  he  would  not 
be  averse  to  blessing  Madonna 
because,  alter  all>  Christ  himself 
had  not  turned  his  back  on  the 
prostitute. 

A Peronlst  congresswoman 
threatened  to  introduce  a bill 
declaring  Parker,  Madonna  and 
her  co-stors,  Antonio  Banderas 
(playing  Che  Guevara)  and 
Jonathan  Pryce  (playing  Juan 
Peron),  peivonae  non  gratae . 
Other  threats  made  against 


■ 
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Madonna;  received  threats  from 
Argentine  extremists 

Madonna  and  an  Argentine  actor 
chosen  to  play  a minor  role  have 
again  exposed  Argentine  extrem- 
ists as  well  as  the  country’s  peri- 
odic aversion  to  free  expression. 
The  threats  have  resulted  in 
heightened  security,  although 
one  law  enforcement  official  said 
the  concern  is  more  aver  the 
possibility  of  an  egg  being 
thrown  at  Madonna,  or  some 
other  form  of  public  Insult,  than 
s physical  assault, 

Ata  news  conference  given  by 
Parker  and  die  stars  last  week. 
Madonna  sidestepped  political 
mines  set  by  Argentine  Journal- 
ists and  responded  with  brief 
answers. 

All  this  has  provided  fodder 
for  endless  discussions  on  the 
national  character.  Madonna, 
said  philosopher  Enrique  Mari, 
is  a "detonator"  who  exposes  the 
intolerant  side  of  Argentine  soci- 
ety — one  that  has  been  muted 
by  12  years  of  democracy  but 
that  still  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Its  membership,  now  much 
diminished.  Includes  Evita  fa- 
natics who  see  Madonna's  cast- 


Cllnton  believes 
that  the  provision 
Is  both  ‘abhorrent 
and  offensive*  

project,  said  Clinton  should  have  ve- 
toed the  legislation  but  that  he  took 

the  next  best  step.  . . . 

Dornan  has  said  it  is  unfair  to  let 

HIV-positive  service  members  re- 
main in  the  military,  because  they 
are  not  eligible  for  combat  or  cer- 
tain other  duties,  so  other  personnel 

must  do  such  work. 

In  deciding  to  keep  the  Justice 


Ingas  the  desecration  of  a 

martyr.  They  are  members  of  the 
same  fringe  that  once  prevented 
a stage  production  of  Jesus 
ChriBt  Superstar  by  blowing  up 

the  theater,  a tactic  that  has 

heeti  used  several  times  to  deter 

■-  ‘ s a — ■ 

“These  types  no  longer  have 
power,  but  they  have  left  their 
seeds  planted,"  said  Mari.  “It 
seems  to  me  that  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  Madonna 
affair  to  try  to  gain  a political  | 

space  they  cannot  obtain  any 
other  way." 

While  these  predictably 
Argentine  dramas  play  them- 
selves out,  Madonna  has  quietly 
gone  about  her  business,  always 
in  costume. To  the  astonish- 
ment of  some  (and  the  obvious 
disappointment  of  others),  the 
erotic  Madonna  of  numerous 
videos  is  nowhere  to  he  seen. 
Instead,  a remarkably  Evita -like 
Madonna  has  flitted  in  and  out 
of  public  view,  always  soberly 
dressed  and  always  seemingly 
In  character. 

“When  she  walked  in,  she  al- 
ready had  the  look  of  Evita.  I 
was  impressed.  There  is  some- 
! thing  about  her  that  is  fragile, 
like  Evita,  and  at  the  same  time 
strong,  like  Evita,"  said  Sara 
Faclo,  a noted  Argentine 
photographer  who  attended  a 
private  meeting  two  weeks  ago 
between  the  pop  star  and  a 
group  of  septuagenarian 
Peron  is  ts  who  had  worked 
closely  with  Evita. 

The  people  In  the  room  were 
so  tense  with  expectation, 

Facto  recalled,  that  someone 
said,  “ThlB  moment  Is  almost 
historic,"  right  as  Madonna 
walked  in. 

At  that  meeting,  Fado  said, 
Madonna  SBked  questions  for 
three  hours,  bring  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  Evita  was 
like.  Did  she  eat  chocolates? 

Did  she  drink  whiskey?  Coffee? 
Tea?  Did  she  change  drosses 
often?  Did  she  and  Juan  Peron 
exchange  glances  in  public? 
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Department  from  pwfomtog  «> 
routine  job  of  .Mewling  a Mora 
low,  Clinton  took  an  unusual  but  not 

unprecedented  step.  , . 

Several  presidents  luive  done  the 

same,  with  the  most  famous  case 
being  n decision  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  sign  a •hAiw-  spell- 
ing bill  during  World  War  H despite 
a provision  he  believed  was  uncon- 
stitutional. r 

'Hie  provision  — which  called  [or 

blocking  the  pay  of  several  indivi- 
dual federal  officials  whom  Con- 
gress viewed  ns  radical  and 
irresponsible  - was  not  defended 
in  court  by  Roosevelt  and  wns  even- 
tually ruled  unconstitutional. 

The  Clinton  administration  relied 
on  n Justice  Department  ruling  that 
the  HIV  law  would  only  be  constitu- 
tional if  it  “serves  a legitimate  gov- 
ernment purpose."  according  to 
I Assistant  Attorney  General  waller 

Defense  Secretary  William  J. 
Perry  and  Gen.  John  ShaUkashvdi. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  to  discharge  HlV-mfected  ser- 
vice members  who  are  deemed  fit  to 
I perform  their  duties  would  be  un- 
warranted and  unwise"  and  serves 
no  military  purpose.  That  conci- 
sion, Dellinger  said,  lends  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  government  pur- 
pose  is  served  by  the  provision. 


Girls  Are  Not  ‘Fair  Game 


OPINION 

Ellen  Goodman 

YOU  COULD  say  that  politics 
makes  strange  bedfellows,  but 
bedfellows  is  prubnbiy  not  the  bert 
i .1 1 ■> jflijjt'i' i " i.r* fVElfcllffi  |»"‘g 
nancy,  welfare  — a trio  of  issues 
that  have  morphed  into  public 
enemy  number  one.  An  enemy  wjih 
a face  that  is  young  and  female. 

In  the  [jast,  politicians  outdid  each 
other  in  their  praise  of  motherhood. 
Today  they  outdo  each  other  in 
laments  about  teen-age  motherhood. 
From  the  feminist  left  to  the  religious 
right,  they  have  found  common 
ground  worrying  and  sermonizing 
over  girls  who  become  mothers  be- 
fore they  become  women.  Now  nl 
last,  die  same  disparate  collection  «>r 
policy-makers  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  partners  In  tlila  lervi-  1 
ble  tango1,  adult  men. 

In  California,  which  has  the  high- 
est rate  of  teen-age  pregnancy  in  the 
country,  Pete  Wilson,  a governor 
who  tacks  from  right  to  center  with 
impressive  sailing  skills,  has  issued  n 
warning  to  adult  men  who  impreg- 
nate underage  girls.  In  his  state  of 
the  state  address  last  month,  he  said: 
"I  have  this  message:  That’s  not  just 
wrong,  not  just  a shame.  It’s  a crime, 
a crime  called  statutory  rape." 

In  feet,  it’s  a crime  called  “unlaw- 
ful sex  with  a minor*'  in  the  gender- 
neutral  terminology  of  the  penal 
code,  But  Wilson  has  allotted 
$150,000  to  each  of  16  counties  to 
go  after  men  who  go  after  girls.  It’s 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come  back. 
And  not  just  in  California. 

The  renewed  Interest  In  statutory 
rape  laws  comes  out  of  startling  re 
search  showing  that  the  babies  of 
teen-age  moms  don’t  necessarily 
have  teen-age  dads.  Half  the  babies 
born  to  mothers  between  15  and  17 
had  fathers  who  were  over  20. 

The  younger  the  girl,  the  greater 
the  age  difference.  In  Washington 
state  the  average  age  of  men  who 
impregnated  girls  between  12  and 
17  was  24  years  old.  And  two-thirds 
of  the  girls  had  been  sexually 
abused  in  their  lives. : 


Yuu  do  the  math.  President  Clin- 
ton’s brand  new  National  CanqttW 
to  Reduce  Teen  l’vegiwncy  ^ £ 
cut  teen  pregnancy  by  a third  by 
I K»lf  tin-  impretfiiiitors  an-  :«iw; 
men  Auv  rational  discussion  ot  mw 
issml  has  I.. 

is.  surely,  to  collect  child 
support  ui»uey  liv  ihivaleitiiiil 
imprisonment  Uni  tin*  otlu-r  ku:iI  is 
to  pnsl  ;i  prul ■ -clivc  — "Dll  Unt- 

il-," — .-iidiiikI  yniintf  and  vulnerable 
Kiris.  This  is  when-  i lie  support  lor 
dusting  off  these  kiws  i*  growing  — 
out  of  ji  renewed  concern  about  ex-  | 
ploilnlmn  nnd  utilise,  sexual  pres- 
| sure  and  predators. 

In  early  America,  die  ae.e  of  con- 
sent lor  a girl  was  JO.  Tlu-n  in  the 
lUlli  century.  >■  movoiiieul  made  uji 
of  feminists  and  mnrniisls  and  ri- 
formci'H  of  many  stripes  raised  the 
age  as  high  as  1H  or  20  for  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  protecting  young 
females  and  their  “virtues"  fraiu 
men  and  1 lu-ir  ■'vices.*' 

Bui  a generation  ago.  in  (lie  wflke 
of  the  sexual  revolution  and  the 
women's  movement,  tin?  social  pen- 
dulum swung  from  protecting  fe- 
males to  liberating  them. 

Mosl  of  the  Inwa  were  put  into 
mothballs.  As  n result.  Michelle 
Obermau  of  DcPaul  University  says, 
“Modern  criminnl  law  has  turned 
girls  from  ’jail  bail’  to  'fair  game'." 

Now,  to  many  ways,  we  are  con- 
cerned again  that  we  have  aban- 
doned the  responsibility  to  children. 

In  the  real  world,  “liberation'’  left 
girls  more  vulnerable,  and  the  re- 
form did  little  to  right  the  power  im- 
balance of  age  and  gender. 

I’m  not  In  favor  of  these  laws  If 
they  are  used  to  prosecute  the  18- 
year-old  boyfriends  of  17-year-old 
girls.  Every  17-year-old  girl  is  not  a 
victim.  Nor  is  every  18-year»old  boy 
a predator.  The  law  can  never  be  a <3 
substitute  for  that  beat  contracep-  | 
tive:  a future.  \ 

But  this  is  one  way  for  society  to 
draw  a line.  This  is  one  way  for  soci-  : ! 
ety  to  right  die  power  Imbalance.  § 

It’s  time  to  say  again  that  adolescent  I 
girls  are  not  "fair  game."  g 

• i r 

Susanna  Moore,  page  24  0 
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Is  It  the  Death  of  Venice? 


ITALY/  me  toasfcingfam  f tart  1 7 


Daniel  Williams  In  Venice 


THIS  FADED  city,  arguably 
the  world’s  most  beautiful 
urban  relic,  is  in  shock  from 
the  fire  that  destroyed  La  Fenice 
opera  house,  n gilded  gem  that 
dated  from  the  18th  century. 

Recently,  Venetians  have  trooped 
silently  to  view  the  skeletal  remains 
of  the  theater.  Charred  beams  and 
railings  lie  in  n jumble  behind  the  sur- 
viving neoclassical  facade.  Mostly, 
tiie  passersby  stand  around  silently. 
Sometimes,  there  is  a murmured 
"Poor  little  thing,"  or  "How  is  it 
possible?" 

They  grieve  not  only  for  the  loss 
of  a building,  an  entertainment  cen- 
ter, a storehouse  of  culture  and 
memories.  They  hurt  also  from  the 
realization  that  decay  in  Venice  is  so 
advanced  — that  the  city  of  palaces 
and  gondolas  may  already  be  dead, 
only  no  one  wants  to  admit  it. 

Years  of  talk  about  protecting  the 
city  from  the  relentless  sea  with 
colossal  dikes,  of  bringing  new  life 
to  commerce  by  attracting  high- 
technology  business,  of  reforming 
real-estate  ownership  to  open  mum- 
mified buildings  tu  middle-income 
renters,  has  all  been  empty.  In  50 
years,  the  population  has  shrunk 
from  250,000  to  00,000  and  is  losing 
another  1,000  to  2,000  yearly. 

Venice  has  been  left  out  of  the  ex- 
plosive prosperity  of  the  Veneto  re- 
gion just  across  the  bay.  where 
high-tech  industry  and  energetic 
trade  have  made  it  Italy’s  fastest- 
growing  area. 

By  comparison,  Venice’s  con- 


scious orientation  to  the  past,  an 
attraction  for  tourists,  has  never 
seemed  more  pathetic:  A fire  in  the 
center  of  town  could  not  be  doused 
because  nearby  canals  had  been 
drained  for  dredging:  the  theater 
was  just  undergoing  renovation  to 
make  it  safe  from  fires. 

Venetiaus,  and  perhaps  most  Ital- 
ians, were  accustomed  to  the  city's 
glorious  backwardness  — at  least 
until  La  Fenice  burned  late  last 
month  and  they  were  forced  to 
ponder  whether  Venice's  chronic  ill- 
nesses are  terminal.  Venice,  famed 
as  a city  of  masks,  had  one  of  Us 
own  violently  ripped  away. 

"What  was  horrifying  was  being 
woken  up  from  sleep,  from  the  dream 
of  being  surrounded  by  beauty,"  said 
Giuseppe  Caliandro,  a restaurant 
owner.  “Venice’s  slow  destruction 
somehow  was  not  perceived,  maybe 
was  even  thought  to  be  part  of  its 
beauty,  hi  a flash,  with  La  Fenice,  we 
were  faced  with  our  own  mortality.” 

"Our  only  hope  now  is  that  the 
theater  be  rebuilt.  We  need  this 
sign,"  said  sculptor  Marco  Le 
Greco,  whose  gallery  stands  across 
from  the  gulled  building. 

Indeed,  reconstruction  of  La 
Fenice  has  been  made  a test  of 
whether  a pulse  beats  in  Venice. 
Mayor  Massimo  Cacciari  pledged  to 
rebuild  the  structure  in  two  years  — 
exactly  the  way  it  looked  when  it 
opened  in  1792,  all  carved  wood, 
gold  und  red  velvet.  “It  will  be  re- 
built where  it  was  and  as  it  was."  he 
said,  in  words  that  have  already  In- 
come celebrated  throughout  Italy. 

“If  we  do  not  build  La  Fenice 


quickly,  starting  right  away,  It  cer- 
tainly will  be  a signal  that  this  city 
has  no  future, ” said  Vice  Mayor 
Gianfranco  Benin.  "The  fact  that 
Venice  burned  and  people  suffered 
showed  It  is  alive." 

The  government  has  already 
pledged  $15  million  to  redo  La 
Fenice:  the  estimated  total  cost  is 
about  $25  million.  Newspapers  are 
collecting  money  from  readers,  tele- 
vision stations  from  their  viewers. 
Venetians  are  canvassing  private  in- 
dustry, and  the  city’s  glassblowers 
have  pledged  to  build  a new  central 
chandelier  for  free. 

Italy's  record  of  restoring  its  old 
opera  houses  is  a mixed  one.  A 
bombed-out  La  Scala  was  rebuilt  In 
only  two  years  after  World  War  II.  In 
Bari,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
Petruzelli  Theater  is  still  undergo- 
ing rebuilding  begun  in  1991.  It  was 
burned  down  by  order  of  organized- 
crime  bosses  under  murky  circum- 
stances: Either  they  were  unhappy 
with  their  take  of  renovation  con- 
tracts handed  out  by  the  city  or 
wanted  a cut  of  insurance  money, 
according  to  reports.  In  Palermo, 
the  Teatro  Massimo  has  been 
closed  for  renovations  for  25  years, 
due  to  unfulfilled  contracts  let  to 
Mafia-connected  builders. 

It  is  perhaps  hard  for  Americans, 
whose  nation  predates  La  Fenice  by 
only  a few  years,  to  realize  how 
lightly  woven  into  the  fabric  of  a city 
an  opera  house  can  be. 

The  theater  was  the  product  of  a 
pridefiil  whim  of  the  city  fathers. 
Venice,  which  then  stood  at  the 
head  of  a wealthy  republic  that 


Water  works . . . Venice's  beauty  has  not  bete\  able  to  stem  the  city’s 
shrinking  population  PHoroaiwH  stewart  kenoalu 


stretched  inland  into  Italy,  already 
suffered  from  a slow  economic  de- 
cline brought  about  by  altered  trade 
routes. 

The  Portuguese  end-run  around 
Africa  three  centuries  before  under- 
mined Venice’s  place  as  maritime 
gateway  to  the  EasL  The  discovery 
of  America  provided  fertile  new 
trade  territory  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Adriatic  Sea  traffic. 

Rumblings  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion alarmed  kingdoms  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  Venice's  case,  the 
self-satisfied  rule  by  oligarchical  no- 
bility. Still,  if  the  1, 000-year-old 
Venetian  Republic  was  not  what  it 
was,  it  could  still  be  grand:  La 
Fenice  was  designed  to  be  a symbol 
of  at\  immortal  Venice,  a phoenix 
perpetually  rising  out  of  the  ashes. 

Only  six  years  later,  Napoleon's 
troops  conquered  the  inland  repub- 
lic and  its  island  capital.  The  last  act 


of  Venice's  demoralized  leadership 
was  to  organize  an  opera  at  La 
Fenice  to  entertain  the  French  inter- 
lopers. The  theater  burned  down  in 
1836,  but  was  rebuilt  in  a year. 

Venice  later  came  into  Austrian 
hands  and.  then  became  part  of  the 
unified  kalian  Republic  during  the 
19th  century.  Yet  the  city's  grandeur 
made  it  a kind  of  European  capital. 
Donizetti  and  Verdi  operas  debuted 
at  La  Fenice  (Verdi's  “La  Traviain'' 
was  badly  received,  to  the  everlast- 
ing embarrassment  of  Venetians), 
Famed  conductors  made  a habit  of 
performing  there:  the  new  opera 
season  was  to  open  in  March  with 
Mozart's  “Don  Giovanni.” 

“La  Fenice  was  one  place  where 
Venetians  went  move  than  tourism." 
said  Davide  Samucli,  owner  of  an 
art  store  new  the  theater.  "We 
Venetians  are  accustomed  to  walk 
among  buildings  and  know  they  are 
forever.  Now,  we  are  shaken." 


It's  surprising  how  many  people  see  their  UK  property 
income  decimated  by  the  taxman. 

rental  receipts  as  a result. 

The  costly  tax-teaps  include  - 

■ Registering  the  property  in  the  wrong  name 

■ Failing  to  claim  all  allowances  and  reliefs 

■ Delaying  appeals  against  assessments 

■ Losing  the  benefit  of  Mortgage  Interest  Belief  at  Source 

■ Incurring  unnecessary  Capital  Gains  Tax 


■ Wasting  the  benefits  of  independent  taxation 

■ Falling  foul  of  the  compUcated  residence  rules  which 
determine  UK  tax  status 

The  Erv  Group,  established  in  1898,  has  already  helped  over 
POO  000  people  to  minimise  their  tax  liabilities  - and  we  are 

fc  expatriate  taSort.  t»»  to 

avoid  the  "tax-traps".  . 

For  a copy  of  our  special  leaflet  and  a free  initial  rewew  to 
identify  how  we  canhelp  you.  please  return  the  couponbelow. 


Head  Office1.  Crescent  House.  Crescent  Road, 
Worthing.  Sussex,  BNU  1RN.  England. 

mTel:  Worthing  (0)903)  231345 

Telex:  87614.  Fax:(01903)200868. 

Offices  in  Exeter.  ' • ..  w 

The  Fry  Group  regularly  wntes  on  lax  matters 
The  Fry  Group  for  Jeactag  expatriate  publications. 


ToiWUfzad  T.  Pry  Ltd,  Crescent  Houee,  Crescent  Road, 
Worthing,  Sussex  BN1 1 1RN,  England- 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  your  special  leaflet  for  expatriate  landlords 

and  details  of  your  advisory  service. 
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The  First  Lady  Knows  Best 


Douglas  J.  Basharov 

IT  TAKES  A VILLAGE 
And  Other  Lessons  Children  Teach  Us 
By  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 
Simon  & Schuster.  318pp.  £20 

THIS  IS  a marvelously  con- 
ceived bonk,  seamlessly  in- 
ter weaving  warmly  revealing 
amvdotes  about  Hillary  Rodham 
Clin  ton  anil  her  family.  folksy  ad  viol- 
in paiL-uls.  lilt-  find  imp  ufdo»-ii>  »f 
research  studies,  and  a seemingly 
1'iidless  eminioralioii  of  her  |jrir»ri- 
lies  fur  children  irunl^  one 

we  need  to  do  a much  better  job  of 
applying  that  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Clinton  intends  nothing  less 
than  that  we  collectively  improve 
llu*  way  the  nation  raises  its  chil- 
dren. People  who  know  her  only 
from  the  political  coverage  she  re- 
ceives will  be  surprised  at  the  pop 


trait  of  a busy  professional  woman 
struggling  to  be  an  involved  mother 
— she  comes  out  for  “quantity 
lime.”  not  just  "quality  time"  — and 
lo  preserve  the  essentials  of  family 
life.  Even  in  the  White  House,  she 
says.  "Bill.  Chelsea,  and  I try  to  sit 
down  tu  ai  least  one  meal  a (lay  to- 
gether. usually  dinner." 

Ami  readers  will  be  surprised  at 
her  strung  — and  repealed  — orn- 
ithosis on  personal  responsibility 
and  the  obligations  »f  parents  to 
lake  better  care  of  their  children. 
Perhaps  it  is  her  “dcvtiiu"  Methodist 

} i or  uist  i iicls  ai  'e  mi  it  e con  sit  v a^ 

live:  no  sex  before  age  21,  tougher 
divorce  laws,  dress  codes  for  public 
schools,  quicker  terminations  of 
parental  rights  in  child-abuse  cases, 
and  mandatory  work  for  welfare 
recipients. 

But  ihe  primary  message  of  the 
book  is  found  in  its  title,  It  Takes  A 


Village  [to  raise  a childl,  which 
Mrs.  Clinton  says  she  chose  be- 
cause "children  will  thrive  only  if 
their  families  thrive  and  if  Hie  whole 
uf  society  cares  enough  to  provide 
for  them."  In  the  last  decade,  this 
African  proverb  lias  become  a cliche 
in  child-development  circles.  Ex- 
perts use  it  to  mean  that  parents 
cannot  do  it  all  uii  their  own,  that 
tlu-y  need  support  in  raising  chil- 
dren — and  that  children  benefit 
from  many  nmi-parental  influences, 
including  ihi- 1 *xl elided  family,  nlhrr 
adults,  and  vmiimmiily  insiimiimis. 

We  gtiify;1^ 

ment  anil  Us  social  programs.  And 
in  this  hook  she  finds  room  to  de- 
scribe and  endorse  dozens  of  them. 

This  idea  of  a national  village  is 
quite  a stretch  (although  it  finds 
echoes  as  far  back  ns  Beatrice 
Webb's  writings  on  Fabian  social- 
ism and  as  recently  as  Mnrio 
Cuomu's  "We  Are  Family"  speech  to 


die  1984  Democratic  Convention), 
and  it  will  surely  be  the  most  contro-  s 
versial  aspect  of  the  book.  Many  d 
people,  after  all.  blame  the  federal  < 
government  for  the  breakdown  of  I 
the  neighborhood  and  the  family.  J 
Unfortunately,  the  book  is  mi-  : 
likely  to  advance  Mrs.  Clintons  j 
ambitious  cause.  The  contempt) ra-  1 
neous  release  of  Whitewater  and  t 
Travelgate  documents  has  muffled 
the  moral  clarity  of  her  message,  i 
But  even  sympathetic  renders  will  [ 
find  this  book  crammed  with  too  < 
much  information  for  easy  reading. 

Mrs.  Clinton  has  .advice  for  par-  | 
ents  on  everything  from  how  to  I 
avoid  permissive  parenting  (™ie 
comes  out  for  “authoritative"  miner 
than  “authoritarian"  styles)  to  bed-  j 
time  stories  for  children  (she  cites 
"Goodnight  Moon”  and  Bible  sto- 
ries). how  to  choose  a child  care 
center  (avoid  one  that  gives  jigsaw 
puzzles  and  crayons  to  Infants,  but 
they  are  O.K.  for  toddlers)  and  the 
proper  size  of  meat  portions  at  din- 
ner (no  larger  than  a “deck  of  j 
cards").  It’s  amazing  how  many 
pointers  she  squeezes  in.  although 
she  gets  a few  wrong  (many  experts 
fear  that  getting  a child  to  eat  by 
pretending  the  spoon  is  an  airplane 
can  e seal ul e into  n greater  power 
struggle).  Most  parents  (and  chil- 
dren) would  beite  [it  front  her  ad-  j 
vice.  The  only  question  is  whether  j 

there  is  ton  much  ut  ii. 

In  seeming  to  have  an  opinion  mi 
just  about  every  element  cd  chil- 
drearing. she  rims  the  risk  of  being 
considered  a nuiiminl  nanny  — «** 
pecially  when  she  seems  In  emlnr-*- 
having  family  and  friends  'Ymisis 
truth*  anil  I irmly  Iremind!  an  exper- 
Innl  mother  forgo  aui  alcoholic 
drink  nr  a cigai.  M.-"  llu  «m. . 

_ . miii-iMi^K^tffrmirii'nil  lL,-;uii  i ,~J 

A far  greater  weakness  is  her  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  the  i -fleet iw 
ness  of  specific  programs.  which 
undercuts  Ihe  l.irce  n|  her  pulirv 
prescriptions.  At  the  same  lime,  her 
palpable  impatience  with  those  who 
disugree  with  her  mid  her  fidhuv  lu 
address  their  objections  with  rea- 
soned arguments  will  probably  of- 
fencl  many  readers. 


Moreover,  many  <>l  the  programs 
she  wholeheartedly  endorses  have 
documented  sluHlcmiiings.  well- 
known  in  llu*  aciuleink*  community. 
In  uiic  particularly  egregious  case. 
Mrs.  Clinton  describes  how,  by  age 
3.  the  Abecedarian  preschool  pro- 
ject in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C..  raised  U)s 
by  17  points  compared  to  tile  con- 
trol group's.  She  goes  on  to  say, 
“Even  more  significant  Ilian  these 
impressive  gains  is  their  durability: 
the  differences  in  l(j  persisted  a 
decade  later."  If  only  that  were  true. 
As  the  children  got  older,  the  gap 
between  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  narrowed  lo  7.(1  10 
points  at  age  Ii  and  to  a statistically 
insignificant  ■!.(>  points  at  age  l!i. 


^ | 

A Stubborn  Minority  That  Refuses  to  Go  Away 


Michael  Colllna  Dunn 

A MODERN  HISTORY  OF  THE 
KURDS 

By  David  McDowell 
l.B.Tauris.  451pp.  $35 

THE  END  OF  the  Cold  War 
saw  the  emergence  of  an  In- 
dependent Armenia,  and  now 
there  la  a Palestinian  National 
Authority  os  well.  Thus  two  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  peoples  who 
found  themselves  excluded  from 
statehood  In  the  settlement  after 
World  War  [ are  enjoying  some 
degree  of  aclf-dctermhiution. 

Hut  one  laige  Middle  Eastern 
ethnic  group  with  aspirations 
towards  statehood  — the  Kurds 
— stilt  finds  itself  denied. 

The  Kurdish  issue  never  really 
goes  mvay.  In  Turkey  the 
Kurdish  insurgency  continues  to 
undermine  the  stability  of  the 
Turkish  state,  which  in  response 
has  turned  much  of  eastern 
Turkey  into  an  occupied  zone.  In 
northern  Iraq,  Iraqi  Kurds  enjoy 
the  greatest  autonomy  they  have 
ever  been  able  to  achieve  (under 
the-  protection  of  the  West),  but 
the  two  major  Kurdish  factions 
fight  fiercely  against  one  other. 
Though  leas  active  recently, 

Iran’s  Kurds  continue  to  be  a 


thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Tehran 
regime.  The  Kurds  represent 
substantial  minorities  In  Iraq, 
Turkey  and  Iran;  there  are 
smaller  minorities  in  Syria  and 
Armenia,  and  a Kurdish  dias- 
pora has  spread  throughout 
much  of  the  Arab  world  and  into 
Western  Europe. 

The  nature  of  the  Kurdish 
question  is  such  that  almost  no 
statement  one  makes  goes  un- 
challenged. How  many  Kurds 
are  there  altogether?  (Twenty- 
five  million?  Many  more?)  What 
percentage  of  the  population  do 
they  represent  in  each  country? 
(The  Turkish  number  la  a partic- 
ularly sensitive  question  with  the 
Turks.)  It  is  clear  enough  that 
the  Kurds  are  a major  people, 
but  they  are  divided  themselves. 
They  are  divided  by  religion 
(there  are  Siiunl  and  Still  Kurds, 
Kurds  who  follow  the  Yazidi  and 
other  minor  sects,  and  the  Sunni 
Kurds  are  divided  between  two 
major  Sufi  brotherhoods),  by 
tribal  allegiance,  by  dialects  of 
Kurdish,  and,  of  course,  by  the 
boundaries  of  modern  nation 
states.  These  divisions  hove 
mode  it  difficult  for  the  various 
Kurdish  movements  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries  to  unite 
forces:  On  the  contrary,  their 


opponents  have  often  been  able 
to  pit  one  Kurdish  Taction 
against  another  in  classic  divide- 
and-rule  strategy. 

Reference  works  dealing  with 
the  Kurds  have  suffered  from 
the  same  divisions.  They  are 
usually  written  by  specialists  on 
the  politics  of  TVirkey,  Iraq  or 
Iran,  and  deal  competently  with 
the  Kurdish  movements  in  each 
country,  without  depicting  the 
broader  Kurdish  forest.  Some 
have  been  scholarly  investi- 
gations of  a single  movement  or 
incident.  For  general  references 
dealing  with  the  Kurds  as  a 
whole,  there  has  been  little 
indeed,  especially  in  English. 
One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  lack 
of  general  works  was  a solid,  if 
brief,  work.  The  Kurds,  written 
by  David  McDowall. 

NOW,  McDowall  has  pub- 
lished □ substantial  Modern 
History  Of  The  Kurds.  It  is 
competent  and  comprehensive 
and  fills  a much-felt  need.  While 
thoroughly  researched  and  foot- 
noted, it  iB  written  as  a readable 
narrative  history,  not  a scholarly 
treatise  for  specialists. 

McDowall  deals  with  the  three 
mqjor  Kurdish  struggles  — in 
Turkey,  Iraq  and  Iran  — in  detail 


and  in  historical  context.  Tills 
should  become  die  standard 
history  of  these  Kurdish  move- 
ments in  English,  McDowall 
deals  briefly  wlUi  earlier  Kurdish 
history  and  the  continuities  of 
Kurdish  society  and  political 
organization,  before  beginning 
his  detailed  narrative  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  Kurds  were  divided  between 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Qajar 
Iran,  but  not  yet  so  fragmented 
among  nation  states  as  today.  He 
carries  his  narrative,  which 
deals  with  each  of  the  mqjor 
Kurdish  movements  but  never 
loses  sight  of  a broader,  part- 
Kurdish  perspective,  down  to 
the  post-Gulf  War  period. 

McDowall  does  not  hide  his 
sympathies  for  the  Kurds.  This 
is  not  a book  to  please  the 
authorities  in  Ankara,  Baghdad 
and  Tehran.  But  neither  is  it 
merely  a polemic  in  support  of 
Kurdish  nationalism.  In  his  con- 
cluding chapter,  “Retrospect 
and  Prospect,”  McDowall  notes 
that  while  Kurdish  nationalism 
may  have  made  little  progress 
towards  an  independent  pan- 
Kurdish  state,  by  the  1990s  it 
had  undermined  the  Kemallst 
ideology  of  Turkey  and  the  Arab 
nationalism  of  Baatliist  Iraq.  He 


According  m \\w  white 

House.  Mrs.  Clinton's  manu- 
script was  veiled  by  many 
people,  including  the  president  and 
senior  members  uf  her  staff  (on 
their  own  time).  11i.it  such  mistakes 
remained  is  si  nieia-  phor  fur  why  so 
many  of  the  policies  proposed  by 
her  in  the  administration's  first  two 
years  fared  so  puurly.  In  the  months 
to  come,  some  reviewers  (and  not 
just  her  political  enemies)  will 
surely  — and  justifiably  — focus  mi 
tin -in  a*  iv.isrnis  for  ignoring  her 
pulicy  prescription**- 

Nevertheless.  I came  away  iruin 
this  bunk  liking  Hillary  Kudlmm 
Clinton.  Even  a*.  I was  frustrated  by 
lu-r  failure  to  subjiri  her  policy  be- 
liefs in  critical  ••x.uiiinniioii.  I was 
taken  by  l«-i  . arn.--.-ily  expressed 
i-niii'i-rii  lot  ■ hililr*  n .uni  commit- 
mi-in  in  hi  i own  lamily.  lh,w  oan 
mu  parent  'mi  lil  i .uiotln-i  wh" 
in iis  ill--  I. lit. i in  - - liin*  A*  till 
iin-ilvi  i.l  -i  n ' i - I l,,b  v'-1 ' 

; j,,.  ;•  i . . i . ■ - 1 ■ I’.n  i,-  tilt. •*  a v>  »» 

j I..  — ~r«r—— r —'T'MTiTTl  I I lax  S 

:|l • • -l i ;l  ii  v.-jis  nil  •(  trip 

i1iroiip.il  if i i Asia. 

\f..\l-.  Mi.  - 'iiiimi  is  inn  much 
■ >!  .1  vill.e. ;i  nr;., ix  lor  |n-r  hxyii  giniil. 
mill  ilia,  in-  i in  - Hii-.ulilll  :uid  I hr 
I kiiimi .Ha  i'.ul,  x-.oiikl  be  IicIIiT 
ofl  it  sin  lni-1.  a imii’.liei'  limli  at  Ini* 
litvniiii-  -.nci.il  imnu-.iiii:..  Dm  llieiv 
is  no  i Ii-n.vin l;  lor  li.i-  ic  point:  Chil- 
dren ||e<-f|  a cii.nl  -i .u  t in  life,  ainl 
loo  many  nmi‘1  gelling  one. 

seen  the  nppfii'liiiiilica  iih  bright- 
est (ironically)  in  Turkey,  despite 
Hu*  iiileimily  of  the  stale's  oppo- 
sition to  Kurdish  seininilistH. 
Pressures  from  Europe  for  demo- 
cratization, and  concern  thul  the 
creation  of  a Kurdish  diaspora  in 
western  Turkey  may  lie  more 
destabilizing  limn  providing 
more  autonomy  to  llu*  Kurds  in 
eastern  Turkey,  combine  to 
make  compromise  more  likely. 

McDowall  blames  the  contin- 
uing influence  of  (ribally  organ- 
ized traditional  society  for  many 
of  the  problems  the  Kurds  have 
faced  in  building  a real  nutional 
movement.  Certainly  the  Kurds' 
own  internal  divisions  hove  been 
much  exploited  by  their 
enemies,  and  his  own  historical 
narrative  displi^ys  the  con- 
sequences vividly. 

One  need  not  agree  with 
McDowall  on  every  point  of 
Intciprctotion  to  recognize  that 
thfe  hook  provides  the  best 
single  narrative  history  of  the 
Kurds  and  their  movements  in 
one  place  in  the  English 
language.  It  supplements  and  In 
some  cases  may  replace  more 
specialized  works  on  individual 
Kurdish  movements;  it  certainty 
belongs  on  (lie  shelf  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  Middle  East 
today,  or  in  the  future  of  Turkey, 
Iraq  and  Iran  — aud  of  course 
tlie  Kurds. 


O T996  me  WasrwiQionPocHCo. 
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Egyptian  MPs 
try  to  rein 

in  Islamists 

Alexandra  Bucclantl  In  Cairo  ~~ 

^HE  Islamic  fundamentalists  do 

i “I.notff|ve  UP  easily-  One  of  their 
leading  figures  in  Egypt,  the  former 
member  of  parliament  Sheikh 
Yussef  al-Badri,  intends  to  challenge 
the  legality  of  a new  law.  introduced 
last  week,  aimed  at  protecting  peo- 
ple against  ‘‘intellectual  terrorism^ 
Tne  law  places  restrictions  on  plain- 
ftfra  who  take  out  legal  proceedings 
m the  name  of  the  hizba. 

Based  on  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Muslim  “to  prescribe 
what  Is  fitting  and  forbid  what  is 
reprehensible-.  Ihe  hizba  authorises 
any  individual  to  pi  to  court  in  de- 
fence  of  the  Muslim  community. 

That  has  been  the  principle  in- 
voked by  a syndicate  of  Islamist 
lawyers  led  by  Al-Badri  when  suing 
intellectuals  wliom  they  accuse  of 
having  "struck  a blow  at  Islam". 

They  notched  up  their  biggest 
success  when  they  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  Professor  Nasr  Abu 
Zeid  for  ‘'apostasy",  sn  as  to  invali- 
date his  marriage  to  his  Muslim 
wite  (no  Muslim  woman  can  be  mar- 
ried to  an  apostate).  ITie  appeal 
court  ruled  in  the  syndicate's  favour 
andordered  the  couple  to  seiiarate. 

The  final  ruling  on  the  case,  now 
before  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 

meantime,  fearing  the  ire  of  Muslim 
extremists  (who  have  already  mur- 
dered the  anti-fundamentalist  writer 
Farag  Foda),  the  professor  and  his 
xvife  have  moved  to  Ihe  Netherlands. 

Al-Badri  recently  announced  that 
he  was  also  going  to  take  out  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  same  grounds, 
against  40  intellectuals,  including 
the  novelist  Nnguib  Mahfouz,  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 

Denouncing  what  he  described  as 
"a  threat  against  thought  and  liber- 
ties in  general",  Mahfouz  had  al- 
ready called  on  parliament  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  outlaw  such 
practices.  The  new  law,  rushed 
through  parliament  on  January  29  as 
a result  of  a personal  intervention  by 
President  Hosni  Mubarak,  stipulates 
that  private  individuals  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  take  their  cases  directly 


IH 


Booked  . . . One  of  32  Islamists  arrives  at  Cairo  court  last  week, 
charged  with  murdering  10  men  in  an  anti-government  campaign 


to  court  on  die  basis  of  the  hizba 
when  personal  status  is  involved. 

Plaintiffs  must  now  channel  their 
cases  through  the  state  prosecutor’s 
office,  the  only  body  authorised  ei- 
ther to  dismiss  the  case  or  bring  it  to 
court.  In  the  event  of  dispute,  the 
plaintiff’s  only  recourse  is  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  attorney  general, 
whose  decision  is  final.  Although  he 
1ms  reservations  about  the  new  law. 
All  Fathel  Bab,  the  only  Islamist 
member  of  parliament,  has  given  it 
cautious  backing  because,  lie  says, 
"it  legalises  the  sharia  [Islamic  law]". 

Several  libera]  intellectuals  have 
criticised  the  law  because  it  recog- 
nises the  principle  of  the  hizba, 


which  had  fallen  out  of  use  since  the 
abrogation  of  sharia  courts  in  1955. 

Mohammad  Said  al-Ashmaxvi,  for 
example,  argues  that  parliament 
should  simply  have  banned  all  law- 
suits based  on  the  hizba,  which  is 
cited  not  only  in  cases  of  personal 
status  but  also  in  criminal  courts. 

That  is  something  the  film-maker 
Youssef  Chahine  discovered  to  Mb 
coat:  although  he  initially  won  his 
case  when  accused  of  "striking  a 
blow  at  Islam"  with  his  film  The 
Immigrant,  the  matter  Is  now  before 
the  appeal  court  Other  films,  and  in- 
deed some  actors,  are  the  subject  of 
court  actions  on  the  same  grounds. 

(February  3) 


Life’s  no  ball  for  the  ‘rugger  widows* 


.1 


MIohMoAulagnon 

IN  SOUTHWEST  France,  where 
the  preferred  sport  is  rugby 
rather  than  football,  players’  wives 
are  known  as  “rugger  widows".  This 
is  because  they  are  expected  to 
make  considerable  sacrifices  for 
their  husbands.  Rugby  is  a game 
that  requires  players  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  to  training 
sessions  and  matches,  as  well  as 
what  is  known  as  “the  third  half  — 
post-match  jollification  in  the  dub- 
house  or  a restaurant 
Anne  Saouter,  a researcher  at  the 
Centre  of  Anthropology  in  ToUlouse, 
Wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  role 
women  played  in  rugby.  It  is  "a 
purely  male  game  — at  least  that  is 
what  most  rugby  players  claim”,  she 
notes  in  an  article  in  a special  Issue  of 
the  review  Terrain>  Carnets  du  Patri- 
moine  Ethnologique,  devoted  to 


sport  She  concludes  that  women 
are  tolerated  in  the  world  of  rugby 
players  only  if  they  conform  to  one 
or  other  of  two  archetypes:  the 
mother  or  the  whore. 

1 "Rugby  is  a man's  sport,  which 
does  not  involve  women,  and 
especially  not  during  the  'third 
half,"  writes  Saouter,  who  decided 
not  to  Indude  women’s  rugby  in  her 
survey.  When  trying  to  justity  the 
exclusion  of  their  wives,  players  say 
things  like:  "They  always  cause 
trouble"  or  They  might  ruin 
everything."  • 

However,  women  do  have  a1  special 
role  to  play  in  rugby,  and  that  is  in 
the  stadium,  where  they  are'not  only 
admitted  but  welcomed;  But  they  are 
allowed  only  on  the  terrace*.  ' 1 '■ 
: Mothers  ard1  allowed  to  let  off 
steam.  It  is  quite -cotriihon  to  heir 
them  hurling  inSults  at  the  referee, 
and  there  have  been  legendary 


scenes  of  women  jabbing  the  points 
of  their  umbrellas  at  players  who 
have  been  nasty  to  their  "lads”.  ' 

Mothers  continue  to  look  after 
their  sons  even  when  they  have  got 
married.  “Almost  all  players  told  me 
they  still  gave  their  toga  to  their 
mothers  to  wash"  says  Saouter. 

The  most  characteristic  manifes- 
tation of  * the  wives'  "widowhood"  1b 
the  "third  half ’.During  this  usually 
very1  boozy  meal,  the  players  relive 
the  game,  Indulge  in  a good  deal  of 
ribaldry.  * ■ '' 

; Wives  are  rarely  allowed  to  join 
in  such  revelries.  Hie  only1  female 
presence  which  is  tolerated  is  that 
of  groupies.  They  get  Bcant  respect 
from  the  the  players,  who  some- 
times nickname  them  "doorbells" 
(you  only  need  to  ring  at1  theft  door 
for  them  to  open  up)  or  ' "AJdsr’ 
traps".  1 •'■  '■  * * *■ 

(February  6) 
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Miners  in  Ukraine 

fight  for  a better  life 


Natalie  No  uflayrtde  In  Donetsk 


R USSIAN  miners  suspended 
their  strilte  on  February  3, 
but  their  Ukrainian  col- 
leagues are  pursuing  their  industrial 
action,  which  began  on  February  1. 
Trade  union  sources  say  400  000 
miners  are  still  ouL 

The  Kiev  government  refuses  to 
negotiate  with  the  strikers  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  to  conform  with 
instructions  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  as  regards  its  mon- 
etary policy.  Some  30  mines  in  the 
Donets  Basin  (Donbas)  in  eastern 
Ukraine  are  threatened  with  closure 
as  part  of  a restructuring  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  IMF. 

When  miners  in  the  Donbas  get 
together  to  discuss  their  strike  they 
do  so  beneath  a portrait  of  Lenin 
and  the  slogan:  “Coal  is  the  bread  of 
industry. ' When  they  demonstrate, 
uiey  do  so  in  Donetsk's  Lenin 
Square,  in  front  of  a statue  of  Lenin. 

..  Ty*  D.onbas  is  in  tlie  grips  of  a 
proletarian  protest  movement”.  \xi- 
cals  still  call  each  other  tovarish,  not 
out  uf  habit  but  out  of  conviction 
and  because,  as  a toothless  old 
miner  explained,  “the  class  struggle 
has  got  going  again”. 

Tlie  Donbas  miners  are  on  strike 
because  salaries  (about  $100  n 

jJOlU  1UI  ll«t.  lliuftllll^. 

As  one  furious  trade  unionist  said 
at  a meeting:  "In  what  civilised 
country  do  miners  go  to  work  on  an 
empty  stomach?"  All  those  who  had 
crammed  into  the  hall  nodded  in 
agreement.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  tins  of  tomatoes  and  sauerkraut, 
dried  fish,  gherkins  and  pots  of  jam 
made  by  miners’  wives  last  summer 
will  start  running  out 
Another  trade  unionist,  Vassily 
Khara,  railed  against  the  Ukrainian 
government:  "Well  bring  them  to 
their  kneesl  It'll  be  Uke  1989.”  He  was 
alluding  to  the  massive  strikes  by  So- 
viet miners  that  proved  fetal  to 
Mikhail  Gorbachev'S  perestroika 
The  hall  resounded  to  enthusiastic 
whistles.  But,  as  the  meeting  broke 
up,  someone  muttered:  Tfs  we  who 
are  on  our  knees.” 

Behind  Donetsk's  largest  slag 
heap  and  rows  of  huts  with  plumes  of 
smoke  from  coal  stoves  rising  from 
their  chimneys  is  the  Petrtvakoe 
mine,  one  of  file  largest  in  this  huge 
coalfield.  It  was  built  a century  ago, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  dilapidated 
state  of  Ite  surrounding  walls,  ita  in- 
salubrious showers,  and  the  sinister 
entrance  to  the  pit,  which  is  lit  by  ft 
solitary,  low-wattage  llghtbulb.  / ’ , 

: The  miners  often  look  lfl  or  15 
years  older  than  they  are.  They  stand 
slightly  stooped  in  their  greasy  j 
boiler  suits.  IbCir  Voices  are'  throaty’ 
and  their  teeth  in  a sfury  state. 

They  work  600m  belovV  grouhd, 
hacking  away  at  the  coal  face  in  gal- 
leries only  Tm  high,  sometimes 
without  emergency  oxygen  're- 
aei^reft.  Thtii1  mouths  and  lungs  "are 
clogged  with  coal  dust  The  mine* 
has  no  drinking  water' of  property 
equipped  dispensary.  The  canteen 
offers  a meagre  menu  6f  cabbagd, 1 
potatoes  and  the  oCcaSlonal  nieat- 
ball  in  premises  that  even  the  eher- 
getic  btibushkas'  inops  cannot  drake 
presentable. 


In  1939,  Petrovakoe’s  "Stak- 
hanovite"  miners  broke  productivity 
records  in  honour  of  Alexei 
btakhanov,  who  came  from  the  Don- 
bas. Today  the  trucks  and  picks  lie 
idle,  and  the  only  zealots  are  the 
stnke  committee  members,  who 
spend  their  time  engaged  in  debate 
or  in  games  of  chess. 

Anatoty  Gerevich,  who  has  spent 
15  of  his  40  years  at  tlie  pit,  curses 
the  market  economy:  "Take  any 
businessman.  The  sausage  he  sells 
belongs  to  us.  His  shop  belongs  to 
us.  But  the  suitcase  stuffed  with 
cash  belongs  lo  him." 

“We  used  to  live  in  a rich  and 
well-respected  country.  Now  we’re 
citizens  of  a banana  republic1"  sav 
the  strikers.  They  regret  the  pass- 
ing of  the  USSR,  which  rhey  say 
made  them  who  they  are  — one 
man  is  half-Russian  and  half-Tatar, 
the  next  half-Lithuanian  and  half- 
Cossack.  and  so  on. 

Ukrainian  independence  has 
brought  them  nothing  hut  iroublJ. 
lne  one  except  ion  is  that  “at  least 

our  sons  weren’t  sent  lu  Lheche- 
ma. 

The  miners  are  convinced  Hint 
their  Russian  counterparts  have  “an 
easier  life”  because  they  get  paid 
three  tunes  more,  and  because 

Iflifijr.  jatyeLi-jiinfmt  i:«ianr  ...  .1 

Valery  Sipalo,  who  lives  in  a dark 
and  dank  two-room  flat,  says  he  cer- 
tainty needs  his  salary  but  also  de- 
mands "self-respect".  After  30  years 
at  the  coal  face,  he  had  a heart  attack. 
Despite  that,  he  went  back  to  work  at 
tlie  mine,  like  many  pensioners:  he 
could  not  make  ends  meet  with  his 
disability  benefit,  "worth  the  equiva- 
lent of  15  lemons  at  market". 

“At  the  hospital  l saw  private  bou- 
tiques selling  very  expensive  medi- 
cines on  the  ground  floor,  while  sick 
miners  were  dying  on  the  floor 
above  because  they  weren't  getting 
treatment,"  he  says. 

In  1995,  accidents  resulted  In  the 
death  of  339  miners  in  Ukraine,  a 
death  rate  four  times  higher  than  in 
Russia,  and  100  times  higher  than  in 
the  United  States.  According  to 
trade  union  sources,  one  Ukrainian 
miner  dies  for  every  250,000  txmnes 
of  coal  produced.  ' . 

Thousands  of  young  miners  In  the 
Donbas  have  already  left  the  mining 
.industry  In  disgust  Sasha,  a 24y ear- 
old  former  miner,  regularly  travels  to 
Moscow  to  buy  Russian  translations 
of  US  pulp  fiction  books  and  sell ' 
‘them  back  hi  Donetsk.  Many  of  ids 
| friends  work  on-  building  sites  in 
{Russia.  The  mafia  likes  to  Import 
icheap  but  well-qualified  Ukrainian 
labour.  They  build  the  ddchas  <Jf 
.Die  Russian  n ouveaux  riches,”  Sasha 
'says: 

Vladimir  has  become  a tfoti'  dri- 
ver. He  waits  for  customer^  in  froftt 
of  the  Miner  Hotel,  not  fer  from  the. 
stadium  that!  is  the  home  ground  pf 
the  local  football  beam,  the  presti- 
gious Shakh’tjor'  [Mlher]  Donetsk. 
He  has  adfrhed  his  dashboard  wtyji' 
an  old  ' 100-rouble  note  bearing  a 
portrait1  df  Lenin  and,  next1  to  it,1  £ 
photo  of  an  American  pin-up  giri  ■ 
.‘‘becatiBe  one  lias. to  try  to  lobk’on 
the  brightkide'bf  tilings" 

‘ (February  8) 
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Post-embargo  Skopje 

| makes  a fresh  start 


Florence  Hartmann  in  Skopje^  .ft1 

Tup  tiraoia  restaurant  near  oi 

stadium  re 

has  become  a favourite  J 

of  Macedonia's  jet  set  1«  a art**  b 
whose  atmosphere  blends  perfecty  ^ 
with  the  tennis  courts  next  . , 

Mvlish  waiters  wearing  stamped^  * 
Si  waistcoats  are  p 1 

with  a mobile  telephone  d the  s)«m  | 

tsdfbSsPs"  people  nogotinUng  i 

I ""onttup particular; day  l h®  P™ “j 

1 

SS^^?££CK 

S^uiresump'ton'of  trade  bMM 

biscuit  factory  was  having 

for  interpreters,  as  evei  yo 
using  the  common  language,  o 
defunct  Federal  Republic  of  Vugo- 

8'tmSyrereCt,fter  becoming  incle-  J 
nendenl.  Macedonia,  a small  iepu  | 
ic  of  2 million  inhabitants  hemmeil 
in  by  Serbia.  Bulgaria.  Greece  and 
Albania,  is  now  trying  *»  en ierg 
from  its  Isolation  by  rebuilding  tlie 
ties  that  were  shattered  by  the  con- 

flict  in  the  Balkans.  theatre  0f 
Macedonia  escaped  the  theatre 
W1*but  was  crippled  by  a double  em- 

bSgo  dmt  turned  it  *■***■■ 

besieged  city  user  a penodM^ 


And  its  manyattemifi tdr«»* 

riflpd  to  lift  the  embargo  that  had 

Shs-tsM 

1 clause 

1^’XSonia  kept  ,* 
pve  on  “the  situation  and  nghts  of 
citizens  of  Mdedontart 
neighbouring  counlnre  sno 
be  struck  out.  and  that  Maceoonm 

staid  agree  to  change  Itt  »*«£ 
hae  from  a yellow  am  with  U5  msm 

Sna  a red  background  (dm  Rnm 

b£l  of  Philip  II  and  Alexaiider  th 
Great)  to  one  with  eight  rays. 

The  thorny  question  oj*® 
Macedonia  itself,  which  the  Greek 
‘aril  as  an  integral  part  of  thetr 
historical  and  cultural  heritage,  was 

also  the  subject  of  negotiatioiis, 

Tlie  signing  of  the  Dayton  at 
cords  in  November  resulted  m the 
. lifting  of  trade  sanctions  against  Be 
i I m-ifip  Those  sanctions,  given  that 

> SSs««s 
: srfsS 

* ^Western  dipkanats  in  Staple  feel 

* ^sssssSSSS 


I ,UARDIAN  weekly  1 

Febmaiy  '8  lOiMij 

, . , amidst  a si  .i 

beUIS-tv  "V-tyi  Vladimir  Milan.  \w? 
m i d liu*  ‘kmis  Fouiuliitinu  m I 

Sic  -l  ca-'^  nttns-  with  Ihc  1 
Skop]  ■ i ;•  ilcdai'cs  that  l 

olUhednngers  c.».fr.mti«g  Mw*- 

in  alnrttc 

extent  on  the  governments  ski  -it 
restructuring  the  ivnwmiy,  f *ilis- 
• t thp  hanking  system  and  the  pul)-  1 
sector,  and  privatising  farming  I 
1 olio.-,;  which  should  be  set 

I 

vaidynw 

The  country  will  also  need  foreign 

en.  Z\ t*  ihi  to  * 

2£  political  sUuian.il  will  have  to 

I be  restored  in  the  region. 

1 p TO  now.  foreign  inyesturs 


U 


Solce  of  life  . • • A market  seller 
Macedonian  capital.  Skopje 

hwe  made  it  possible  to  steady  tlie  I 

SSSnWft  the  denjr  (whose 
vdue  has  been  pegged  to  the 

Deutsciuna*  for  <•“  , L®  1 

months) . and  to  bring  the 


flw rJ&/4+...  ' 

In  tlie  Albnnian  quarter  of  the 

* PHOTOGRAPH:  MELANIE  FRIbMU 


main  supply  route  via  the  port  of 
Thessaloniki. 

The  only  breaches  in  the  | 
stranglehold  were  via  Bulgaria, 
which  is  linked  to  Macedonia  by  a 
dilapidated  road  and  rail  network,  or 
via  Albania,  which  was  used  only  as 
an  emergency  solution. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1995,  Mace- 
donia seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
getting  things  moving  again.  Its 

1 transition  to  a market  economy  and 
its  programme  of  economic  stabili- 
sation have  begun  to  bear  fruit 


iUaUiibi»liiU!llAllWl!l'lliil  in 

1996.  The  stabilisation  programme 
carried  out  by  the  government  has 
made  it  possible  to  curb  inflation,  to 
begin  restructuring  the  economy 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
recovery." 

The  state-run  stores,  stark  and 
poorly  stocked  during  the  first  few 
years  of  independence,  have  been 
turned  into  private  shops  Jam- 
packed  with  imported  goods,  which 
most  Macedonians  cannot  afford 
because  their  average  salary  is  only 
$200  a month. 

It  is  true  that  economic  reforms 


ilnrinr  .r01? 

But  the  social  cost  has  been 
high.  GDP  per  Inhabitant  is  $800,  or 
half  what  it  was  In  1989,  and  indus- 
trial output  has  fallen  by  50  per  cent 
over  the  same  period.  And  on  top  of 
Macedonia's  200,000  jobless  (30  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  working 
age)  there  are  200,000  pensioners 
(10  per  cent  of  the  total  population) . 

“There  is  no  turning  back.  We 
have  to  continue  the  reforms."  says 
Macedonia's  young  prime  minister, 
Branko  Crvenkovski.  Looking  at 
the  economic  figures  for  1995,  a 
year  when  Macedonia  was  still 
.smarting  under  Its  double  embargo, 


piwnuncnl  sources  expert ■fo**e » 

O 6 IMT  cent  increase  in  output  in 
1996an<l  n rise  in  GDP  of  between  i 

^The*01*  privatisation  P™™"’": 
lniiiU'hHil  in-1993 -W  tint*  til.M* f?Hr9 
lias  been  effected  by  stuff  nr  man- 
agement buyouts.  It  ib  a system  that 
die  government  regards  as  flu- 
quickest  method  of  privatisation, 
but  it  does  not  inject  the  capital  re- 
quired for  business  to  grow. 

There  has  been  sharp  criticism  In 
the  press  of  the  imfnlr  way  in  which 
state-owned  enterprises  have  been 
turned  into  joint-stock  cot  npmiles  in  n 
poor  country  like  Macedonia,  where 
n handful  of  iwoplc,  through  a simple 
paper  transaction,  can  become  own- 
ers of  large  conijmnies  overnight 
without  linving  shelled  out  n [leimy. 

“l’ni  worried  we  may  see  a clique 
in  power  gradually  taking  control  of 


nh  and  lilt-  number  of  joint  vt-mure* 

c;„ix-.m,nl.sl..»lbvfinKmovv 

lvmd  Tile  ii  opLiiiiiK  of  ini  n »ru 

si'mili  n.wl  oii'tatta'  ^ 

il,i..RS  ..aster  t..r » *•» «W 
o.i«l,i.is7ii  i«w»  ..I  Btn» te  v 

cmniwreil  wiili  t111 

“’hS'u  wfflteite  .inn-  I-T 

Iia's  «i,.r>s  IX,S: 

S ,iirtiu'rs  are  luikliiM!  back - 

ib„w  all  Grevre.  bwaiiM- '• 

•(  insider utioiis.  Imt  olsu  berina  .nui 

ma;ii;3"  nnnp'v: 

bJvn  luual  liil  by 

Iu,li\ffl  wfialVver  tile  future  holds, 
Miicediinin  fully  intends  to  take  ad- 
viinlage  of  its  geupolitical  lui'nlion. 
which  served  it  so  badly  during  its 
first  years  of  indepeinieiicc. 

Mncrrioiiiii  is  a cinssmials  w 
prime  importance  in  southeast  Ku- 
rnpe,  mid  an  inevilabli-  transit  |»|n1 
bdwi’i’ii  the  I Hack  Sen  ami  the  Af  fo- 
il alic.  and  between  (lie  Aegean  and  the 
u Danube.  "For  all  those  reasuns."  says 
i!  a US  diplomat  in  Skopje,  "it  h:w  every 
le  cliiuice  uf  beciHiiiiig  an  economic 
il-  pint  form.  I luwever,  it's  m A its  marKri 

lit  of  2 million  iiiliiibitaiils  that  will  info''- 
esl  foreign  capital,  but  its  strategic 
ne  position  in  the  region." 
of  (February  4/5) 


Afghan  warlord  vows  to  battle  on  against  ‘foreign 


Ik 


Bruno  Philip  meets  I 
Ahmed  Shah  Massoud  In 
his  stronghold,  Jabel  Sara] 

THE  HERO  of  the  resistance 
against  the  Red  Army  and  the 
military  lender  in  the  Afghan. capital, 
Knbul.  since  the  foil  of  tlie  communist 
regime,  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud, 
clearly  feels  that  nothing  much  has 
changed  since  the  Soviet  troops  left. 
Tm  100  per  cent  certain  that  my  war 
Is  a just  war,"  he  says.  “It's  exactly  the 
same  situation  as  when  the.  Soviets 
were  here:  the  Afjglians  are  rising  up 
against  foreign  interference.'’ 

His  forces  may  be  in  power  in 
Kabul  and  in  a handful  of  provinces, 
but  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  mili- 
tias known  as  the  Taliban  sdll  oc- 
cupy the  area  around  the  capital,, 
with,  Massoud  claimis,  tlie  military 
and  political  support  of  neighbour- 
ing Pakistan. 

He  argues  that  the  Taliban  are  a 
creation  of  Pakistan’s,  interior  minis- 


ter, NaseeruHah  Babar,  and  its  mili- 
tary secret  service.  Tide  Taliban  first 
made  their  mysterious  appearance 
in  the  war  a year  ago,  taking  control 
of  the  Pathan  provinces  in  the  south, 
with  hardly  a shot  being  fired,  and 
neutralising  die  traditional  parties 
spawned  by  the  aqti-Soviet  resis- 
tance. But  Kabul  held  out.  and.Mas- 
solid’s  troops  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  Taliban  back  into  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  capital. 

Massoud  directs  operations  from 
his  stronghold  in  Jabel  Saiqj,  an 
hour's  drive  from  Kabul.  His  office 
is  in  the  military  barracks,  which 
are  overlooked  by  the  snowcapped 
peaks  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

His  face  has  scarcely  aged,  even 
though  he  has  been  fighting  for  15 
years.  He  still  has  the  same  warm 
smile  when  evading  a question,  the 
same  intense  eyes,  the  same  supe- 
rior tone  when  stating  what  he  re- 
gards aB  the  truth. 

The  Taliban  are  preparing  to 
launch  a new  offensive  against 


Kabul,"  he  says.  At  the  same  time, 
he  believes  his  enemies  “have  come 
round  to  the  idea  that  they  can’t  gain 
much  more  by  waging  war.  because 
they  haven't  succeeded  in  winning 
the  trust  of  people  In  the  provinces”. 

. The  whole  country  is  now  against 
the  Taliban,  according  to  Massoud. 
This  has  given  him  a chance  to  cofr 
ble  together  deals  with  several  of  his  | 
former  enemies.  He  has  signed  a 
truce  with  Rashid  Dostam,  head  of. 
the  Uzbek  militia  who  calls  the  tune 
in  the  north  of  the  country  and  with 
whose  forces  he  has  clashed  in 
Kabul  over  a number  of  months. 
,“We  are  both  standing  our  ground 
on  the  Salang  Pass,  and  the  road  has 
been,  reopened  to  civilian  traffic," 
Massoud  says. 

As  for  his  inveterate  foe  Gulbud- 
din  Hekmatyar,  the  now  weakened 
leader  of  the  extreme  fundamentalist 
faction,  Hizbe  Islami,  he  says,  Tm 
still  negotiating  and  waiting  to  see 
how  our  discussions  will  turn  out"'. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  once 


Hekmatyar  had  been  driven  out  of 
bis  stronghold  south  of  Kabul  by 
the  Taliban  almost  a year  ago  it  was 
in  his  “objective  Interest",  as  Mas- 
soud puts  it,  to  make  peace. 

| Massoud  has  also  signed  a 
“ceasefire  agreement"  with  Karim 
Khalili,  the  leader  of  the  Shi’ites  in 
the  Hizbe  Wahdat  party.  “But  the 
problem  of  the  Taliban  remains,"  he 
says  with  a sigh.  "We  have  sent 
them  emissaries  through  the  good 
offices  of  a neutral  party,  and  we're 
awaiting  the  outcome". 

Afghanistan’s  recent  history  is  lit- 
tered with  alliances,  U-turns,  betray- 
als and  renewed  alliances  between 
the  rivals  who,  for  a time,  rose  up  as 
one  against  the  Red  Army. 

The  Taliban  tried  to  make  out 
that  they  would  bring  a swift  end  to 
the  chaotic  situation  in  the  country 
by  taking  up  arms  against  all  those 
fighters  who  were  obstinately  pro- 
longing a war.  that  had  become  sec- 
ular instead  of“holy" 

They  failed,  which  is  why  Mas- 


sornl  hopes  to  shock  111*?  nation  info 
pulling  itself  together.  H«‘  say®  *'ie 
war  “has  been  imposed  mi  my  ctmvr 
try  by  foreign  iHiwers".  This  Is  a ref- 
ore  nee  to  Pakistan,  Uzbekistan  and 
oilier  neighbouring  slates. 

But  for  the  lime  being.  Massoud 
continues  to  be  isolntcd,  since  his 
ally.  President  Burhnnuddin  Rabbani, 
controls  only  part  of  the  country 
and  because  the  Kabul  army,  secins  ' 
unable  to  eliminate  the  Taliban. 

“Our  strategy  has  always  been  to 
defend  Kabul  first"  MaBsoud  says. 
"But  if  the  political  negotiations  fail, 
we  shall  take  the  necessary  decj-  , 

sions . . .The  dependence  of  the  Tal-  | 

Iban  on  Pakistan  i9  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  former  Afghan  commu- 
nist  party  on  the  Soviet  Union"  ' ; 
I (February  6) 
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Christian  Aid 


we  believe  In  life  before  death 

Christian  Aid  Is  the  development  agenoy  of  40  churches  working 
jo  strengthen  the  poor  In  80  countries  worldwide.  We  work  with 
the  poor  through  their  own  local  organisations  and  through 
^krocacy  In  Europe. 

PROGRAMME 
DEVELOPMENT  OFFICER 

Herat,  Afghanistan  £18,665  per  annum 

We  need  a setf  motivating  Individual  or  job  sharing  couple, 
sxpsrlenced  In  managing  people  and  resources  and  a 
minimum  of  2 years  relevant  experience  In  the  south. 
(Preferably  In  conflict  area). 

be  able  to  support  Afghan  NQQs  both  In  identifying 
Pregrammes  for  funding  and  in  their  training  and  'organisational 
“syaopment.  Your  role  will  Include  recruiting  and  managing  a 
mail  team  of  local  staff.  People  with  an  understanding  of  social ' 
a political  aspects  of  Islam  are  particularly  wqlogmp  to  apply., 

year  contract,  with  possibility  of  extension.  „■ 

Closing  date:  4 March  Interview  date:  1 3 or.  16,Merch 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form.  Write  to  Personnel 
department.  Christian  Aid,  PO  Box  100,  London  SE1  7RT 
: Qr  fax  on  0171-020  0719. . ...  ; ....  . 


The  University  of  Reading  §22 


I Two  Lecturers  (A  or  B) 

HI  e,p., ndinq  programme  of  teachinn"^'^11^  M ll"  AtRC'f:  5 

HI  nctivii.es  They  arP  likelv^  re'jear,:fl  -todconsuHanry 

III  Ma-arch  and  nubl’  ,?n!ii  a„l°  i « /,SJ"El,?l1",d  '«"'H  frf 
HI  -'r  tremiruj  re jpori^rbiiiti^’s  ,n  an  „ t0  ^ management 
JIJ  ,nc,l'd^  supervision  of  research  S se“m9-  Duties  Will 

HI  Qnpoitgrmiuatetgufsesandc-nahort  to2ch|n0. 

III  l'na  — . ■■  . i K A nrn e 1 jft , 

III  aPPf“P|l,,te  Quantitative  and  qualitative  research  method; 
HI  k ' u an  advantage.  For  the  other  post  applicants  should 
ll|  Sf™,*  n«eitlSe  "1  thS  rnar’agernent  of  rural  social 

III  ^'uf  0^,nen  Pr°leLls  ar)d  organisations,  gained  in  the  NGCi 
I public  or  private  sectors.  * 

||  Salary  will  be  in  the  Grade  A range  (£  1 5. 1 54  - £1 9 948  oer 

I JUS?  0r_Uad*  B range  (£20.677  . £26,430)  with  US': 
HI  ben;flts  °rie  of  the  posts  will  be  offered  on  a five  year 
HI  cnntfart  m the  fast  instance.  The  other  post  will  be  offered 

II  on  a three  year  fined  term  contract 

II  rk  an'ri^rmf  l enquiry  about  the  positions,  contact  Professor 
| Cstfortk,  telephone;  (01734)  318119.  fax-  (01  734) 

■I  318^41  or  e mail  cjgarfortlitSreadingac.uk 

| Appiy  for  further  particulars  and  Application  Forms 
||  (2  copies)  to  the  Personnel  Office,  The  University  of 
I Reading.  Whiteknight*  P.0  Box  217.  READING  RG6  6AH 
| Telephone:  (01734)  316771  (answerphone)  e-mail- 

I ^rs.onnal ‘a re admg.ac.fi k giving  name  and  full  address' 

I Closing  date;  2 2 March  1 996. 

I Please  quota  reference:  AC9601 . 

I|  A centre  of  ixcallanca  for  mhraralty  taachlng  and  rauarch. 

fflCITY 

University 

MSc/DIploma  In  Social  Research 
Methods  (and  Statistics) 

An  exciting  modular  multidisciplinary  Masters  to  equip  you 
for  a career  In  social  research  or  a PhD.  To  be  awarded  an 
MSc  you  complete  ten  taught  modules  and  a dissertation.  Sbt 
of  the  modules  are  compulsory  covering  qualitative  and 
quantitative  methodology.  The  remaining  four  modules  are 
selected  from  a range  of  options  covering  social  policy 
research,  demography  secondary  analysis,  psychometrics  and 
statistical  modelling.  Taughtinodulce  are  timetabled  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  lOatu  to  Spin.  ■ 

The  course  can  be  completed  in  one  year,  full-time,  or  two 
yeai-s  part-time.  Individual  modules  can  be  attended  as  short 

courses.  The  programme  has  been  awarded  the  highest 

possible  rating  for  research  fralning  by  the  ESRC. 

Social  Statistics  Research  Unit 

For  furtiier  information:  Georgina  Dowling,  Social  ' ■ 
Statistics  Research  Unit  City : University,  Northampton 
Square.  London  EC1V  0HB.  Telephone:  0171  477  i 

8491/8497/8488,  fax  0171 477  85k 
Email:gd®s9ni.city.nc.uk-  Please  quote  ref:  G/2/96. 

Toabhloq  and  roaaaroh  ssctllancs  |p  London  1 . 


Closing  date:  8tli  March  1996, 


Vw*PerMune|aDep^rliitenl/)on^Ig,|n.7g^n| 
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(I  Regional  Director 

East,  Central  & Southern  Africa 
c £24,000 1 Pension 

| (Assumed  to  be  uu  free  for  UK  residents) 

4-year  contract  - effective  JunefJuly  I99g 

s««ar.B:2! 

The  successful  candidate  will  ni«n  Am\  m. 

budget  of  over  £]million  ajloca^  r,  E‘  m ™1“*J  prognmnit 

end  Southern  Afrit  t ^ Ctnlral 

XTS  ZZZ11  “«— ! in  4“  — W-  nen 

ulenred  tr.ur  A XSSTl  'y  “ “ld  ^ • 

•jars  r ► 

Closing  date;  11  March  UHXS 
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Combating  blindness 
in  developing  countries 

Xqpnmf  durfty  no 207544 
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1st  CHRISTOPHER 

I A SCHOOL  WITH  A LONGTERM 

I COMMITMENT  TO  OVERSEAS  FAMILIES 
I At  St  Christopher  School  we  have  boarders  from  8 to  18 
I from  a wide  range  ol  cultural  and  national  backgrounds 
I ?„ur  °i V,9  •xP9ri8nce  helps  us  make  a caring  and  supportive 
I ™mellfe  for  such  boys  and  girts,  Overseae  parents  are 
I represented  on  our  well  established  Parents1  Committee. 

I 11,5  School  has  been  fully  oo-educatlonal,  boarding  and 

I nimnenh^H  0ur  canflPu®  has  thP  Informal 

I h ISTEh? r<t°  a Men^  Vl,,ag0-  Y°ungpr  boa rdara  live  In 
I family  style  houses  with  Houseparents  and  with  breakfast 

I L0a  aF5  taten  in  the  boarding  house.  6th  Formers 

I Wa  aim  at  good  work  and  high  ideals  with  lots  of  fun  In  the 

I A,u'l,and  ^"englng  curriculum  leads  to  16 

I I Ir  j 7i0nd  1 Lavel  courses  with  equal  emphasis  on  arts 
1 1 and  saenca.  There  are  exceptional  facilities  for  art,  musk) 

1 1 drama,  computing  and  adventure  training.  We  dneouraae 
II  self-confidence  by  valuing  eaoh  child  as  an  Individual. 

1 1 Entry  considered  at  mosl  levels  from  age  a - Iff 

I Fw  more  OataHs.  coal  act  Susan  Mallor,  Admissions  Seoretary  * 

I Tali  01462  679301  Fax:  01462  4B157B 

I St  Chrluloplier  School 

I • Lotohwarth,  Herts  SQ8  3JZ 

D 1 mlla  iron)  A1  (M).  35  mlnutas  from  Kings  Cross 

| ; The-School  Is  an  Educational  Charity  . 

■ ■ ■ — 

UNIVERSITY, OF  EDtNeURQIf  , 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LINqUISTiC 3 

; postgraduate  study 

efijlbte  far  ESRC  wd  British  Atari  err, y Sludanfahlpi  (UK  iVid  EC  appKfiani^^ 

""il  *ppllo«il,on  form#1conlao»  A|r».  B.  Jack, 
£.^eho;  Bd,nbun,hi  apb* 

APPUOATlOtlS  DEAPUHEi  \b  Mirah  Wr  botabarWry!^-  ‘ 
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AppOINTME^S/COURSES 


*.  further  Mft  * ^JgSiSSffS 

by  (dimwVfiM  class  potf. ■V^p*a,  JJte  non.  rt«  «mc  wun*- 
IndwUug  subscription  details,  h ««■«* 

University  P“* 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

p/ AP  Primary  HJucuilon 

LLaW  . 

CouidiMOT  for  Development  or  Nursing 

p Home  lieonomlcs  Education 

AP  Maihtinaiirt  Education 

L Physics  education 

UAL  French 

LTclcvUmn/VIdeu  Production 

p/SL  rrosihmloniics 
SUL  Accounting 
p 1 lunian  Afifliomy 
UAL  HuntfO  Physiology 
P/SL  Psychiatry 

SlJlu  Biochcmistry/Molrculnr  Biology 


Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 

Wen  IndlcMJnnwIcw 
W»l  Indks  (Jainoicni 
West  Indies  (Trinidad! 
West  indies  (TrinidnJl 

West  Indies  tTiinldad> 

Wesi  Indies  (Trinidad! 
Weal  lmit«  (Trinid.ull 
Wesi  Indies  iTrinltiml) 

austraixv 

Adelaide 

La  Trobc  (Melbourne) 

LaTrabclMelhMnimc^ 

HONG  KONG 
Hong  Kong  l 'ST 
Univ.llong  Kong 
Univ.  Hong  Kong 
NEW  ZEALAND 
Oingo  (Dunedin  l 
PACIFIC" 


L GcniMics 

Chair  io  Physimherapy 
Clmir  in  pryshnlogy 

nofn«»fCo„wr..tu™»>W""“‘l"“to" 
AI>  CVturi-  f»  PhyiluJl  Eilucalion  A fiP''n 
L BngiMccriag  Management 

. ■ 

SIJL  Mnnageineni 


ihe  Appoinimnu  MM 

uj24  12*  hour  answerphnnei. 
of  poslis).  Deiails  will  be  senl 
fwiHKHiweflfrt  Wniwnlrfw- 

Ref.  No. 

W+4731 

W44735 

W44742 

W 44750 

W 44751 

W44752 

W44744 

W44745 

W44736 

W44737 

W44738 

\V 44730 
W 44740 
W44741 

W44754 

\V4474h 


W 44747 

W44749 
W44734 
W 44748 

W4475J 


W 44733 

Soutii  Pacific  .Pijll  W447.U 

South  Panlitf  (Nminri  L on  in  I >•" »■' ' Aft  f'mjwr; 

r,  niiwirir'  W ■ Aviftaiu  Uiro  !">■  ‘ r"  J1 
AblmviattoHs:  P Pl  f . \j  .Utnowi ! «»>'•■* 

SL  ■ Senior  I .x-nmn  i ■ Uvtunr.M.  


Vtfd* 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
g.  MIDWIFERY  STUDIES 


- — Chair  of. Health:  ; 
Studtes/Nursihg 

QNoreen  Edwards  Chair)  iJ2,000  + 

The  post  writ  be  located  wtWn  Bw  School  and  based  at  Bana°r- 

TheadOCfissfui  candidate  njW  play  a ma|w  role  In  the  imptemontaton 
at  a Nursing  Research  strategy  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  Nursing 
Research  and  Practice  attocal,  national  and  intemaltonaUawls. 

the  anpolntae  wfll  be  expected  io  imderlake  scholarship  and  mate  a 
major  contribution  to  research  through  grant  acquisition,  publication  and 
the  svgKtvtslon  of  postgraduate  students. 

Experience  in  slat!  development  is  impw  l*nl.  « a primary 
resporatoilty  wil  ba  to  develop  the  research  skffls  of  Lertiters  throughout 

the  Faculty. 

Candidates  must  hold  a doctorate  by  research  in  an  area  of  study 
relevant  to  nursing,  and  preferably  a professional  nursing  quaBIlcation  and 
have  eligibility  for  registration  on  lha  UKCC  Register. 

Informal  enquiries  to  Mr  P.J.  Pye.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ol  Health 
Studes,  tel:  101248}  354036. 

Please  quote  reference  no:  96/20  when  applying. 

Appflcation  lorrns  and  further  particulars  may  bo  obtained  by 
contacting:  Personnel  Services.  Unfversily  of  Wales,  Bangor,  Gwynedd 
LL57  2DG.  Td:  (012481 382926. 

Closing  data  lor  applications:  Friday  ISlh  March  1W6. 

University  nt  wale,,  RanRor  Micaied  to  Academic  Exccllcnre 
and  Committed  to  Equal  OpporflinlUBi 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Agents  Abroad  or  with  good 
over  anas  contacts.  Sought  by 
small  established  but  expanding 
English  as  a Foreign  Language 

'School.'-  

Generous  commission  offered. 

3he  school  offers  year  round 
tuillon  at  all  levels,  as  well  as 
summer  courses  end  exam 
preparation. 

For  details  write  to: 

I.C.S.E 

26  Pottergate 
Norwich  NR2  1DX 
U.K. 


Angola  needs  you 


T 


The  30  year  long  war  la  Angola  is  almost  over-  Development  Aid  from 
People  to  People  (T»APF>  is  looking  for  volunteers  to  participate  m a 14 
months  International  programme  to  support  the  peace  process  in 
Angola.  No  special  quaMcaUoiw  are  needed. 

6 months  (mining  atTlie  Trilling  High  School,  I jilcluimmcr.  Nnnvay. 

6 months  of  solidarity  work  In  Angola.  You  select  a poaiiion  wtlliin  one  ot 
the  following  areas: 

* Teaching  street  child  ren  In  "children's  town* 

* Improve  sanitation  conditions  in  the  villages,  by  building 
latrines  and  water  denning  systems. 

* Organize  vaccination  campAtgna  and  start  up  a vocational 
school  for  woman. 

2 months  of  project  evaluation  In  Norway,  Including  information  work  In 

You  pay  the  school  fees  youreelt  Start:  1/B  or  15/1 1. 

pax,  0Q45  43  DQ  50  82,  DAPP  GW,  Boa  236,  SMOTbatnip,  Denmark. 


Advertisements 

It  Is  a condition  of  acceptance  ol 
advertisement  orders  that  Ihe 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian 
Weekly  do  not  guarantee  (he 
insertion  ol  any  particular 
advertisement  on  a specified 
date,  or  at  all,  although  every 
effort  will  be  marie  to  meet  Ihe 
wahes  of  dilvent&era:  further  they 
do  not  accept  liability  for  unykaa 
or  damage  caused  by  an  error  or 
inaccuracy  in  the  printing  or  non- 
appearance  of  any 
advertisement.  They  also  ies«ve 
the  right  to  dually  correctly  eny 
odvMtlsemanl.  edit  or  delete  any 
objectionable  wording  or  rojeot 
any  advenlsemunt. 

Although  every  advertisement  Is 
carefully  chocked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We  theiatort 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
chucking  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  us 
immediately  should  an  error 
occur.  We  leyel  that  we  cannot 
accept  rDapuNBtbllity  fw  more 
than  ONE  INCORRECT  Insertion 
and  that  no  r^pubticallon  will  be 
granted  in  the  case  ot 
typographical  or  minor  changes 
which  do  not  artscl  the  value  ot 
the  advertisement. 

X^Quardlan 


O.UARDlAi4  WEEKLY 
Fiitvimry  18  1998 


■ ‘ " the  crisis  in  Angols* 

infort!^ately?the  children  there  can  t. 

field  director 

£23,331  p.a.  + be"ef'*“  |a  lrom  news.  Yet  tt».  cl<*Hen ««re 

sib  H 

work  there  extremely  difficult,  despi  Uwse  p,ogrammos  in  a pofilteal 

your  achievement  then  wifi  b®  *°  j?  a b a task  which  calls  for  experience. 
wNch  h at  H*  > '£*££££  make  things  happen. « • a task 

srssssr-  r^rrr^--  T 

res - 
****  SSSS  s^,youw»  ensure  SCFs 
SCF  staff  and  resources  in  11 

involvement  in  Angola  is  successtu^  corrib,nalion  of  qualities  and 

It's  a demanding  role  \e^\r  ng  a c ^ reHef  programmes 

significant  experience  as  a sen  9 ce  apd  stat(  management.  Bu\ tit ns 

we  yrx' M ^ ** ev 

reviewing  ^^^^Sptxfish  or  itafitvt  we  oiie,  a 

accommodation  and  ^’'^.  ' ^.nan,  Overseas  Persorm.4.  I • 

Is  lo  send  or  l£K  your  OV  O i?1  793  7610.  Closing  dale: 

io  be  an  equal  o«x*.un«y  emptoym.  ^ 

Save  the  Children 1 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 

Reaional  Co-ordinator  - 

^Sr^rnenxrnnm^ 

The  Dian  Fossey  Gorilla  Fund,  an  international 
conservation  organisation,  seeks  a project  leader  to 
develop  and  implement  a programme  of  small-sca  e 
development  and  conservation  education  projects  to  help 
— - -r-.-.-  ..  engender  a 'conservation  culture'  in  the  communities  that 

adjoin  the  habitat  of  the  endangered  mountain  gorillas  In  Rwanda. 

The  contract  position  is  for  two  years.  Business  administration  and/or 
economics  qualifications,  a good  grasp  of  environmental  issues,  at  teas*  5 
years  experience  in  francophone  Africa,  plus  a practical  familiarity  with  the 

region  is  required. 

Must  have  the  ability  to  communicate  fully  in  French  and  English.  Required 
to  be  a self-starter,  to  have  strong  entrepreneurial,  proposal  writing  and 
communications  skills,  administration,  financial  and  cash-flow  experience. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

To  apply,  submit  cover  letter  and  CV  by  23  February  1996  to 
The  Dian  Fossey  Gorilla  Fund,  110  Gloucester  Avenue,  London  NW1  8JA; 

Fax: +44(0)  171  722  0928. 
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“Dian  Fossey 

Gorilla  Fund 

.Chqpty  No.  801 160 


NORP  ANGLIA 
Education  Group 


Worldwide  Education 


¥ 


Nord  Anglia  Education  Group  is  the  largest  provider  of  private  education  in  Britain  with: 
INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  ACADEMIES  - year-round  English  fangunge  courses  to 
suit  all  needs  in  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  USA  , , i 

NORD  ANGLIA  INTERNATIONAL  - vacation  courses  for  groups  and  Individuals 
throughout  Britain,  Ireland  and  USA  Ycarrolind  short  stay  educational  tnurs. 

ACCESS  TO  BRITISH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  - at  the  Group's  day  and  boarding 
schools  In  Britain,  including  preparation  for  University.  1 ' 

For  further  details  write  to: 

Ewen  Mackenade-IJowle.  REF.  GW 
Nord  Anglia  Education  PLC 
10  Eden  Place,  CHEADIE, 

SK8  1AT.UK 

Fax:  +44  (0)161-401  4400  E-mail:  100532.40@compuserve.com 


Builder  of  bridges 


Derek  Woriock 


* 


MSsei "K 

Archbishop  Derek  Wofi  o^LiV 
eipool,  who  has  died  of  caiioer  aged 

7(j,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  respected  churchnl  ' 
post-war  years:  he  became  " Con, 
pamon  of  Honour  at  the  New  Year 
having  been  confined  Io  the  Low 

n ^awmg  attention  to  the  sodal 

¥v»»Ki3S 

church  and  m society,  and  he' al 

“ «nre 

nose  real  and  ordinary  lives  rnnlH 

be  touched  by  UreGospe!  0 

pough  he  could  seem  austere 

He  «PeSoSi 

Store  'n  helping  people 
find  long-term  comprehensive  solu 
to®*  to  problems  than  iiuuudnhMr 

lT„n/.needs  - *"JnE3 

^ blind  him  to  die  smaller  daily 

Si  _^h  PJf°P  ^ t‘ndljred-  He  was  a 
Rd  «“*  effective  broadcaster 
Born  in  the  St  John's  Wood  are, 

clX^HeT!^  Wf S nue  “r  th^' 

the  s&roiui  ^ n*  0 <lcr  brother  in 


women's  rights.  ® days  % 

ily'worllr5  i'TT,°rtant  to  the  fa*. 

KJ  Xmor  ^ up  to 
uxtortl  hoping  to  train  for  the  min 

■tory.  bitt  instead  took  to  journalism 

was  sS4T  J?am^^ 

seedbed  fnr  ^ lG  n,osl  hopeful 
seedbed  for  such  a vocation.  The 

£ ZT,  “*  on|y  Catholics 

when  hj  wlCi3 ^ ch,!in'h'  0n|V 
his  pnrents  to  allow  him  KS 

3SE 1“ he  ^ •cSSk 

eaucation.  He  entered  St  Fdmunrl’a 
^ Ware.  |„  ,933  1„ZZg 
^ i»  prepnrahon  leading  to  orHi 

Ci  ^rinster 

y«.  He  became  a curate  in  Kens- 

SSr*  85  ^ VI  bombartlmem 
of  london  was  at  its  height. 

Ute  m Kensington  goon  gave 

£**  10  "PPointment  as  mrZ 
private  nppmfue,. . . 1.crsonai 


ofWesSls?ary  i°  ‘he 

li.m?2EL*-  Cardi"»'  Grif- 


mnniF  ••  W"11B  ”ni  iuung 

ffiSBSfe  sSSi! 
ad  been  in  haste  — along  with  his 
swter,  Patricia  — because  of  doubts 
about  his  health  mid  the  likelihood 
0 his  survival.  Both  parents  were 
converts  from  the  Church  of  Iiiig- 
nd  at  the  time  of  their  marriage 
“no  would  have  guarded  carefully 
'ne  Lathoiic  upbringing  of  their  clill- 
aren.  Bui  they  brought  other  infiu- 

Jjes  bear  ~ politics,  journalism 
and  pub  |c  speaking.  His  father  was 
a local  lory  agent  and  Ins  mother 
Sn  y 8UPP°rtcd  women's  suffrage, 
W|iing  newajjapei-s  outside  Parlia- 


n».  TTte  assistance  he  gawe  to  the 
cardinal,  who  had  K 
turned  into  a relationship  of  deen 
friendship  and  respect.  P 

one  of  Vi'l Ut,e  rn(>nsWnor  at  29, 

he  pdually°tTfnSn,uTc!fn^e 

f^Pe  Joltn  XXIII  caltaThfe 
Pectcd  ecumenical  council  in  1062 
Woriock  was  no  obviot.s  and  core 
alant  companion  to  the  English 

Sffoto  whora.lw  acted  as  sec- 

rerary.  in  jy  yenrs  he  Wfl<;  rp<„ 

huw  5°^*®  arch- 

sell  level  nent  lie  "felerrwT  to  wiui 
characteristic  wit  as  his  “Red  Hat 
Trick  — though  he  himself  did  not 
gel  into  the  college  of  cardinals. 

Moving  to  Stepney  in  1964  as  a 
youthful  parish  priest,  he  worked 
wllh  a team  of  five  priests  evange- 
lising the  homes  and  families  of 
Irondon’s  docklands.  But  these  pas- 
toral duties  were  interspersed  with 
trips  to  Rome  and  residual  duties  at 
Archbishop's  House.  In  Stepney  he 
got  to  know  a young  Church  of 
Englnnd  priest  called  David  Shep- 
pnrd,  then  at  the  Mayflower  Family 
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begun  then,  ft  wag,  sajd  Ca-dfogi 

fi*^jT**  8 Mera«r  <toip.  a 

toilW  MdTe  partn?*hip;  always 
Utor  ^l^"u,n'heP*l*re' 

Bishop  David  fo^Itol  d»WM^h^h 
mas  Group,  a regular  gathering8  of 

industry  ’to^'h*"  “d he8d8 of 

sfiSfvrass 

S^ftfitaaS 

when  he  was  asked  to  take  the  chair 

meetings  between 
cpolice  and  the  community. 

% WSSB^  I nn  j behi“d  all  of  this  wato 

% I l«dM  rattier  shy  ,,S  T 

giving  the  right  advice,  and  judgW 
me  optiinuni  moment  to  act  or  the 
bo*  rno/  to  speak.  If  his  |Krfe“  fore 
Jam  made  him  less  approachable 
than  some  could  wish,  he  was  aS 

iiatener  and  a sympnthetic  pastor 

Cn?  p ay  a cruc'a*  Part  in  set- 
ting up  structures  — such  as  the  de. 

SSEnt£ 

■ ' fhaf  *e  church  was  people 

in«  S Ures'  committees  or  build- 

,1Ter ^°8t  si8ht  of  Ulis  HirtJi 
loc?  w»gh°rr  hi9J,ife  Dc'rek  Wo p 

lanHygJJmccl.  ^Kh  Was  re,uo 

and  pain. 

He  never  liked  the  Idea  of  retire- 
i n *- nt , for  he  liad  made  Ihe  Gospel 
his  lifes  work,  and  resignation  as 
anctibishop  would  only  have  meant 
a shift  in  focus,  a new  form  of 
priestly  endeavour. 


^vcgMolf10  latel"  beca,lle  Bishop  of 
JfSs  ‘SSftSi  tile  tone 

com, oil's  vision  of  a d,urch  tln  to 
t ie  active  participation  of  laity  under 
■ c ^rnt  authority  of  foe  SS£ 
i eter.  .Some  of  the  council  docu- 
ments  he  helped  prepare  showed  a 
ciai  realities  and  a recognition  o*} 
gifts  and  contributions  to  be  made 
by  Christians  of  other  churches. 
When  he  became  a bishop  at  the  last 
session  of  the  council,  he  had  all 
these  renewed  principles  at  his  fin- 
ger-tipg  — ready  to  be  implemented 
m his  Portsmouth  diocese,  where  he 
succeeded  John  Henry  King  in  1965. 

During  a decade  In  Portsmouth 
44  new  churches  were  o|*ned  — 
signs  of  liturgical  and  pastoral  re- 
newal throughout  die  diocese.  He 
had  a growing  and  keen  sense  of 
die  injustice  of  poor  housing  and  un- 


Ss  T*1™8  of  8 ""I 

Leaving  Portsmouth  in  1975  w*is 
musT  feeUike"  ^ jTlftgin.e  a ‘l^orce 

rion  fn  rhL  k^  Ue  pa,n^l,,  tiTinsi- 
^ der  rasponsibilities  of 
Ljverpoo  was  not  his  choice  but  his 
sincere  devotion  to  people  and  the 

I aul  VI  to  lake  on  board  the  social 
needs  of  an  area  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  Catholics  and  among 
the  weightiest  problems  of  poverty 
and  deprivation  in  the  country. 

Vestiges  of  sectarianism  in  Liver- 
pool were  a challenge  to  an  arch- 
bishop bent  on  being  a reconciler,  it 
was  an  immense  boon  that  his  very 
first  well-wisher  at  his  new  home  in 
Uveipool  was  Bishop  Sheppard, 
who  arrived  on  the  doorstep  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a promise  of  col- 
laboration. The  partnership  that 
helped  work  the  "Mersey  Miracle” 
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John  Furnlval 

Archbishop's  chaplain  since  1977 

Most  Ftavd  Derek  John  Harford 
Woriock.  RC  Archbishop  of 
Liverpool,  born  February  4,  1920; 
died  February  8, 1996 
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Even  a symphony  has  to  end 


Simon  Rattle  is  quitting 
as  music  director  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra, 
mourns  Adrian  Mourby 


• t-v  :*'•%/- 

..V  4,  < ’ 

\-  A * 


SO  FAREWELL  then,  Sir 
Simon  Rattle,  Mr  CBSO, 
Mr  150  per  cent,  Mr 
Symphony  Hall,  Mr  Everything 
That  Made  Birmingham  the 
Nation's  New  Capital  of  Classical 
Music. 

I don't  like  to  think  how  the 
dly  is  taking  the  news  of  Rattle 
scaling  down  Ills  role*  This  is 
like  Scarborough  without  Alan 
Ayckbourn,  or  Ernie  Wise  with- 
out Eric.  Rattle  has  done  more 
than  put  the  CBSO  on  the  map 
and  champion  the  Sjymphony 
Hall;  he  haa  come  to  personify 
musical  excellence  in 
Birmingham.  The  spotlight  that 
has  shone  so  happlfy  on  die 
CBSO  for  the  last  15  years  was 
focused  on  him.  Now  he  is  mov- 
ing on,  there  must  be  many  fears 
that  it  will  follow  him. 

One  violinist  admitted:  'You 
sit  on  the  edge  of  your  seat 
because  he  Is  so  exacting.1* 
Another  likened  him  to  an  alien 
life-form:  "He's  not  the  same  as 
die  rest  of  us."  Stories  abounded 
about  Rattle  the  In&nt  prodigy 
propped  up  in  bed  with  an  or- 
chestral score  just  for  the  (un  of 
it  Then  came  the  concerts 
which  set  a new  standard  in  the 

players.  .....  , *°  * 

Under  Rattle  came  more  and  . 
more  recording  contracts.  But 
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Rattle:  tired  of  the  job's  sheer  intenslly  photograph:  john  robertson 


Simon  Rattle  did  more  than 
conduct.  Stunts  like  the  perfor- 
mance of  Bolero  with  lasers 
attracted  new  audiences.  He 
earned  the  respect  of  local  coun- 
cillors for  his  energetic  support 
of  the  proposed  Symphony  Hall 
and  he  managed  to  get  sums  of 
money  from  the  city  council  it- 
self that  left  other  provincial  or- 
chestras green  with  envy. 

As  the  CBSO  grew  in  prestige 
so  Rattle  began  to  import 
London  players  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard sufficiently  for  Binning- 

■JWB’MiatollBJiiMfiBf'*1' 

work,  more  than  a dozen  presti- 
gious awards  came  his  way. 
When,  amid  much  publicity, 
Birmingham  celebrated  its  cen- 


Rocks  around  the  clock 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

you  buying  10 
ww  pairs  of  sneakers?  You 
only  got  one  pair  of  feet,1'  says  Del- 
roy  Undo's  storekeeper  to  a kid  In 
Spike  Lee’s  dockers.  He's  a protec- 
tive. fatherly  kind  of  guy.  But  he’s 
also  the  local  drug  baron  and  villain 
of  the  piece. 

This  scene,  and  others,  are  remi- 
niscent of  A Bronx  Tale,  Robert  De 
Niro’s  debut  as  director,  in  which 
Chazz  Palmlnteri's  , local  mobster 
takes  the  bus  driver’s  son  under  his 
. protective  if  ultimately  menacing 
wing.  One  of  the  most  truthful 
facets  of  Clockers  is  its  sense  of 
how  the  death-dealers,  who  will 
probably  recryit  the  boy  with  the 
sneakers  before  he  Is  much  older, 
have  a proprietary  Interest  in.  patro- 
nlslng  their  own  community. 

Taken  largely  by  Richard  Price 
himself  from  .his  extraordinary 
book  about  ghetto  life,  Clockers  was 
produced  by  Martin  .Scorsese,  whq 
was  to  have  directed  it.  ]t  is  Lee’s 
first  essay  in  interpreting  someone 
else’s  work,  and;  it  tries  hard,  to 
break  new  ground,  both  inhla.owri 
work. and,  that  of  the  rapidly  degen- 
erating gaDgptaJilp-hap  genre.  ... 

It  doesn’t  felly  succeed,  There's 
more  than  a little  sense  of  dtjh  vu  as 
Harvey  K^ifel's  weary  but  still  ideal) 
fefo?  .detective  works,, his, way  intq 
yet  another  murder  case,  finds  the 
probable  killer,;  a young  man  called 
Strike  (fylekhi ; Phifer),  only  tp  dis] 


cover  that  the  suspect’s  hitherto 
blameless  brother  (Isaiah  Washing- 
ton] has  confessed.  . 

This  is  outwardly  the  stuff  of 
many  an  American  .police  thriller. 
But  Lee,  in  concentrating  on  Strike 
and  his  world,  rather  than  the  detec- 
tive's, manages  to  break  out  of  that 
particular  mould.  What  he  fells  to 
do  is  give  the  ’hood,  with  its  often 
glamorised  culture  of  violence,  the 
kind  of  fresh  look  that’s  needed. 

Clockers  is  slang  for  dealers  who 
work  all  hours.  Strike  is  only  an  op- 
portunist out  to  secure  his  survival  in 
what  is  very  like  a jungle.  If  he  deals, 
he  makes  money.  If  he  ices  the  drug 
baron’s  enemy,  he  rises  a long  way  up 
the  pecking  order.  To  him,  the  op 
(ions  are  that  lousy.  Keitel's  detective 
knows  this,  but  murder  is  murder. 

Phifer’s  Strike  is  an  outstanding 
portrait^  raw  but  charismatic,  and 
Washington,  as  the. decent  family 
man, trying  to  hold  down  two  jobs,  is 
equally  fine.So  too  is  Delroy  Undo 
as  the  local  Mr  Big,  vicious  only 
when  crossed,  Meanwhile  Keitel,  ad 
(he  professional  cynic  who  still  be* 
Heves  in  something,  gives  us  the 
.reverse  side  of  The  Bad  lieutenant 
withhis  usual  skill.  . . . 

. What  Clockers  intends  to  do  la  to 
tell  it  as  it  is,  and  show  anger  .and 
passion,  in.  so  doing-  Price’s:  pur- 
poses were  perhaps  somewhat  i dif- 
. fereot  He  was  a brilliant  outsider 
looking  jn..Lee  tries  to  bean  insider 
looking  ottf*  He  almost  succeeds; 
but  not  quite.  In  the  end,  Clockers’ 
mixture  of  thrilleri  and  cultural  com*  ; 
.jnent  doesn't. entire!?  mesh.  n ! 


tenary  two  years  ago,  you  might 
hove  been  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  foe  city's  most  famous  son 
was  a boy  from  Liverpool. 

Simon  Rattle  had  an  individ- 
ual style  that  worked.  He  was 
renowned  for  talking  to  the  or- 
chestra before  and  after  perfor- 
mances. He  insisted  they  called 
him  “Simon’*  (even  today  many 
conductors  prefer  Mr  or 
Maestro).  He  was  said  to  know 
most  of  their  names  and  even 
many  of  their  problems.  He 
^mc^famouBl^referredto^tiie^^ 

But  now  Sir  Simon  Is  not  re- 
newing his  contract  as  musical 
director.  The  job  la  too  much,  he 
explains:  "There  are  only  so 

It’s  a fine  film,  but  not  the  break- 
through Lee  intended. 

As  the  recent  Four  Rooms  con- 
firmed, short  stories  by  different 
directors  melded  into  feature  films 
seldom  work.  But  Rendez-vous  in 
ParlB,  which  contains  three,  is  the 
work  of  one  film-maker,  and  a past 
master  at  this  sort  of  thing  at  that 

Eric  Rolimer’s  latest  film,  shot  in 
16mm  on  the  wing  In  odd  corners  of 
Paris,  rather  like  his  Le  Signe  Du 
Lion  way  back  In  1959,  deals  with  a 
trio  of  lovers  talking  their  way  in  and 
out  of  relationships.  They  are  all 
under  30,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  the  older  this  veteran  of 
the  NewWave  becomes,  the  younger 
are  the  participants  in  his  films. 

: This  could  be  a grave  disadvan- 
tage. but  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be,  even 
if  the  film  is  hardly  his  best  There’s 
no  strain  whatsoever,  and  Rohmer 
gives  the  impression  that  he  is  eaves- 
dropping on  bourgeois  Realities,  al- 
lowing his  actors  the  freedom  to  be 
almost  casual,  and  even  letting  pass- 
ers-by look  curiously  into  the  camera 
lens;  he  also  uses  Paris  as  virtually 
another  character.  It’s  just  the  kind 
of  film  Europhobes  don’t  like,,  but 
it’s  one  which  EurophUes,  and  fens 
of  French  cinema,  in  particular,  will 
love.  Absolutely  nothing  happens; 
but  everything  is  precise  and  dei 
cided  upon  — it  is  all  so  fluent  that  It 
Stives  seamlessness  a new  meaning.; 

In  the  first  story.  The  Seven 
0 Clock  Rendezvous,  Clare  Belter's 
Esther,  suspects  her : boyfriend  of 
two-titnlng  her,  and  when  her  stolen 
wallet  Is  returned  by  the  girl  ; with 
whom  he  is  dallying,  she  has  an 
opportunity  - to  exact  i.  the  perfect 
revenue.  In  the  . .wv-nnH- . u>ril 


many  years  that  any  one  person 

keep  up  the  sheer  intensity 
necessary.” 

What  does  this  mean?  The  job 
of  a musical  director  Is  n very 
demanding  one.  It  combines  all 
the  pressures  of  conducting  with 
the  minutiae  of  administration. 

Sir  John  Barbirolli  was  perma- 
nent conductor  of  the  Halle  for 
15  years  from  1943-58,  exactly 
the  same  length  of  time  that 
Rattle  has  been  at  Birmingham. 
But  these  days,  there  Is  far  more 
pressure  to  come  up  with  novel 
Interpretations  of  great  works. 

The  preparation  for  a concert, 
and  particularly  for  a recording, 
can  be  exacting  and  exhausting 
for  any  conductor. 

Furthermore  if  that  conductor 
is  tied  to  a prestigious  label  like 
EMI,  as  Simon  Rattle  is,  the 
pressure  Is  also  on  to  fly  around 
the  worfd  and  record  with  all  the 
other  orchestras  contracted  to 
that  label. 

When  Barbirolli  travelled,  he 
might  have  been  contactable  on 
a long  distance  telephone  call 
eventually.  But  a modern  day 
musical  director  will  find  that 
foxes  are  pursuing  him  all 
around  the  globe.  Even  a re- 
quest for  a principal  player  to  he 
absent  from  a particular  concert 
had  to  be  faxed  to  Rattle  in  New 
York  or  telexed  to  Berlin. 

Conductors  are  like  Premier- 
ship managers  in  football.  They 
tend  to  conic  in,  get  the  place 
running  as  they  want  it  and 
move  on.  ButSlinon  Rattle  is  tlie 
Brian  Clough  of  the  British 
music  world.  In  recent  years  no 
conductor  In  Britain  lias  |||L|  )(J|- 

" anywhere  near  as  long.  So, 
although  many  people  in 
Birmingham  today  arc  asking 
why  he’s  going,  many  in  (lie 
music  world  are  asking  why  he 
stayed  so  long. 

Benches,  Aurora  Rausclicr  wants  lo 
leave  her  flanc6,  and  takes  up  with  a 
young  professor,  but  after  agreeing 
to  spend  a day  or  two  with  him  at  a 
hotel,  she  then  sees  her  finned  there 
with  another  woman.  And  In  the 
third  story.  Mother  And  Child,  n 
pnintcr  (Michael  Kraft)  is  visited  by 
a Swedish  girl  After  looking  her  up 
and  down,  ho  takes  her  lo  the 
Picasso  museum  where  lie  sees  the 
woman  of  his  dreams,  who  is  unfor- 
tunately married. 

On  these  slight  tales,  Rohmer 
constructs  a series  of  philosophical 
and  moral  studies  which  underline 
both  the  complications  of  the  would- 
be  lovers  and  the  way  chance  deter- 
mines most  things. 

It  is  sad  to  report  that  the  talented 
Robert  Rodriguez’s  Desperado  is 
more  or  less  El  Mariachi  with  a big- 
ger budget,  but  not.  unfortunately,  a 
better  script  or  storyline.  Money 
clearly  isn’t  everything,  even  though 
claims  of  the  tiny  production  costs  of 
El  Mariachi  were  grossly  exagger* 
ated.  Antonio  . Banderas  replaces 
Carlos  Gallardo  as  El  Mariachi, 

• whose  guitar  case  gets  him  into  se- 
'Vere  trouble  since  crooks  think  it's 
fell  of  weapons.  Steve  Buscemi,  who 
is  Usually  worth  watching,  Is  afeo  In- 
volved, as  is  Quentin  Tarantino. 

■ But  the  characters  are  not  What 
matters  in  this  energetic  farrago, 
since  to  say  they  are  a little  under; 
developed  would  be  a charitable  fib! 
The  best  one  can  say.  is  that  Ban- 
deras  looks  good  and. moves  well; 
and  that  Rodriguez  orchestrates  his 
unlikely  Mexican- action  movie  with 
a sure  sense*  of  how  to  advertise  his 
‘teohiucal;  sklllrbut  at  405  minutes! 

oimH  Alain,  a >11>  VC  lit  . 4 ■ 


A dance 
to  death 


■si* 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 

A IDS  1ms  a particular  resonance 
for  dance  — not  only  because 
the  disense  has  cut  such  a grim 
swath  througli  the  profession  but 
also  because  the  world  lends,  ironi- 
cally, to  see  a kind  of  immortality  in 
the  beauty  of  dancers’  bodies.  Yet 
Aids  is  not  an  easy  subject  to 
choreographers,  for  dance  cannot 
document  or  analyse.  It  is  poorly 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  daily 
grind  of  illness  or  the  enormity  of 
individual  loss. 

For  Matthew  Hart,  aged  23,  how- 
ever. Aids  is  the  inescapable  issue 
for  his  generation,  and  his  new  bal- 
let. Dances  with  Death,  premiered 
by  the  Royal  Ballet  at  Covent  Gar 
den  last  week,  plunges  bravely  into 
it.  His  basic  idea  may  sound  trite, 
but  it  actually  works  well.  The 
white-clad  corps  de  ballet  represent  a 
group  of  healthy  cells,  and  Hart 
moves  them  through  elegant  pat- 
terns which  image  the  body  as  a for- 
mal. utopian  community.  As  the 
ballet  progresses  a group  of  red| 
dancers  (the  virus)  invade  these ; 
patterns,  moving  with  n malign,  ob- 1 
scene  energy. 

The  four  principal  figures  are  a 
Irin  infected  with  the  virus,  and 
Dentil  herself.  It  is  here  Hart  tries, 
and  fails,  In  shift  the  ballet  to  a more 
human  level.  'Hie  simplified  the  i 

tin  is  is  tergely  meaningless  because 
they ‘re  never  established  as  people 
we  care  for  (though  Belinda  Halle) 
dances  with  n fine  grieving  dignity) 
And  liu-  choreography  for  Dare?} 
Bussell  as  Death  teeters  on  travesty 
as  sin:  slabs  tier  poinles  and  swivels 
her  hips  like  a dominalrix  In  a ballet 
brothel. 

Hart  also  isn’t  helped  by  his 
music.  Though  Britten's  Violin  Con- 
eerln  erenles  mi  edgy  space  for  the 
dnnee  lo  move  in,  its  tensions  are  to 
Internal,  too  formal  to  support  the 
callmrlk:  emotions  lie's  striving  for. 

Tlie  Invitation,  choreographed 
by  Kenneth  MacMillan  in  I960,  Is 
also  n young  tnnn’s  ballet,  allowing 
the  seduction  of  a pnir  of  adoles- 
cents by  a desperate  adult  couple. 
It’s  19  years  since  this  was  test  per- 
formed and  though  parte  now  scent 
stiffly  caricatured  others  are  freshly 
shocking.  The  schoolroom  naivety 
of  the  adolescents'  world  ls'comif 
book  stuff,  and  the  older  couple  are 
initially  unconvincing  in  their  mao- 
eyed  marital  discord.  1 

But  as  the  ballet  shuffles  sexual- 
ity and  Innocence,  a more  comply 
cated  reality  emerges.  The1  dead 
flatness  with  which  the  man  part- 
ners his  neurotic  wife  defines  some 
truth  about  their  marriage  while  fee 
pas  de  deux  between  ton  and  fee 
Girl  shows  how  her  innocent  step! 
become,  for  him,  provocations.  Tad 
final  rape  Is  genuinely  gruesome-  • 

By  contrast*  Ashley  Page’s' . • • 
Now  Languorous,  Now  : 
flaunts  its  debonair  charm;  setting 
the  reliable  sizzle  of  Mukhamedov 
and  Vfviana'Duranfe'to  the  slnumi* 
flamboyance  of  Liszt’s  Hungary 
Rhapsodies.  Yet  Page  doesn't  reson 
to  predictable  star  stunts.  Although 
he  gives  Mukhamedov  his  head  W 
dashthg i swaths'  of' jumps, ''shfe 
ploite  Durante’4  bright i speed  ^ 
feline-  delicacy,  his  movement-  pw 
sente  (Itself,  from  constantly  - njv 
angles  and  essays  startling1 
fattens,  flashing  danger  and  comps* 
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Radical  artist  with  conservative  tastes 


Cfeanne,  the  painter’s 
painter,  comes  across 
as  a daunting,  difficult 
and  deceptive  artist; 
writes  Adrian  Searle . 

PAUL  CEZANNE,  tlie  hatter’s 
son  from  Aix-en-Provence,  is 
getting  the  treatment:  a 
major  retrospective,  a two-kilo  cata- 
logue, a credit-card  ticket  hotline 
and  the  second-hand  sound-bites  of 
Jeffrey  Archer 

Tlie  Cezanne  retrospective  at  the 
Tate  gallery  in  London  until  April 
28,  which  has  already  been  seen  in 
Paris  and  travels  on  to  Philadelphia, 
treats  us  to  a magnificent  overview 
of  the  artist's  output  from  his  early 
20s  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  is  a daunting,  deceptive  and 
contrary  artist.  Tlie  block-busting 
treatment  of  his  work,  accompanied 
by  a compendious  catalogue  which 
subjects  the  artist,  his  contempo- 
raries. his  critics  and  collectors  to 
the  minutest  scrutiny,  leaves  him  as 
hard  to  define  as  his  beloved  Mont 
Sainte-Victoire  in  a heat-haze. 

Cezanne  remains  both  obdurate 
and  distant.  Even  his  self-portraits 
— which  have  suffered  grandilo- 
quent comparison  to  Rembrandt  —* 
don't  let  tlie  mask  slip,  and  reward 
us  instead  with  a side-long,  calculat- 
ing stare.  The  nearest  he  comes  to 
genuine  human  affection  is  in  his 
1870  portrait  and  drawings  of  the 
dwarf  Achille  Emperaire.  Em- 
peraire,  with  his  great,  dignified 
lion's  head  on  a shrunken  body,  his 
clownish  feet  and  long,  elegant  fin- 
gers, perches  in  a chair.  It  is  almost 

as  if  Cezanne  seeks  lo  protect  his 
friend  througli  uie  ■>( 

his  solidly  painted  portrait,  lending- 
this  vulnerable  figure  on  aspect  of 
magisterial  inviolability. 

But  there  is  something  odd  about 
a man  who  paints  his  wife  as  though 
she  were  as  inert  as  one  of  his  ap- 
ples: Madame  Cezanne,  with  her 
stern  mouth,  her  dead  gaze,  her 
fiercely-parted  hair,  is  locked  as 
much  into  tlie  architectonic  struc- 
ture of  her  husband's  paintings  as 
she  is  in  the  stifling  folds  of  her 
dresses.  Cfanmie  was  not  what  you 
might  call  a people  person:  “I 
should  remain  alone,”  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple's cunning  is  such  that  I fian't  get 
away  from  it,  it’s  theft,  conceit,  Infnt-. 
uation,  rape,  seizure  of  your  produc- 
tion, and  yet  nature  iB  very 
beautiful.” 

Nature,  in  his  landscapes,  is  very 


Natural  talent . . . Mont  Sainte-Victoire  Seen  From  Bib&miB  (1897,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art):  a scene 
which  C&anne  painted  again  and  again  but  the  only  portrait  he  seemed  to  endow  with  genuine  affection 
was  of  his  friend  Achille  Emperaire  (detail  below,  1869-70,  Mus£e  d’Orsay,  Paris) 
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beautiful  indeed.  He  doesn't  paint 
trees,  rocks,  scarps  as  topographi- 
cal facts,  but  captures  the  way  the 
light  hits  them,  the  space  between 
them.  The  paint  lies  emphatically  on 
the  surface  of  the  canvas.  Though, 
like  tlie  Impressionists,  he  paints 

^ » »lso 

the  painted  scene,  is  tlie  recognition 
that  we  are  looking  at  a flat  surface 
and  lumps  of  paint. 

If  there  is  warmth  in  his  portrayal 
of  nature,  it  is  there,  too,  in 
C-Azanne's  treatment  of  the  quotid- 
ian, often  homely  world  of  houses 
basking  in  the  sun,  of  apples,  com- 
potters  and  rumpled  tabledotlis  and 
the  quiet  intimacy  of  a group  of 
card-playing,  pipe-puffing  rustics. 
Though  there  seem  to  be  relation- 
ships between  the  men  playing 
cards,  they  are  in  fact  separated  and 
; remote,  each  one  isolated  within  his 
i own  concentration. 

It  is  in  the  works  which  come 
; mostly  from  tlie  artist’s  own  head 
that  the  emotion  reveals  itself.  In  his 
early  work,  before  he  took  to  head- 
ing for  the  hills  on  painting  expedi- 
: tions  with  Camille  Pissarro,  he 
. depicted  rapes,  abductions,  and  even 
, murders.  He  painted  fanciful  mytho- 
1 fogiffll  scenes,  women  defiled  ana 
i abducted,  assaults,  ambiguous  intl- 
: macles  in  languorous  boudoire  and.a 
i stabbing,. In  these  clogged,  ferocious 
and  almost  expressionist  canvases, 
Cezanne's  creativity  was  focused,  as 
' much  on  volatile  .qfatent  as  on  form. 

| Wliat  compel  here  are  the  iniseen 
1 scenes1,  a frock-boated  old  fart  scruti- 
nising a voluptuous  naked  woman 
on  a bed,  a parody  of  Manet’s 
Olympia;  a naked  hunk  carryiftg  a 
deathly  pale  woman  into  the  bosky 
gloom;  a man  pinnlpg  a writhing 
woman  to  the  ground  while?  his  com- 
l panion  goes  In,  wildly,  with  the  knife.. 
; Cezanne’s  technique  in  these 
I paintings  tended  to  be  raw,  hurried 
and  rumbustious  rather  than  me- 
' 1 thodical.  as  though  the  subject  itself 
carried  him  along.  And  It  Is  when 
hiB  method  breaks  down  that  he  be- 
comes really  Interesting.  However. 
I'  much  Cezanne  took  consolation  in 


nature,  he  was  never  a plodding  nnt- 
uralisL  “Nature,"  he  said,  “I  wanted 
to  copy  it,  I didn’t  succeed." 

Nature  provided  tlie  motif,  but  he 
recognised  it  precisely  as  such, 
rather  than  as  the  painting’s  final 
subjecL  While.he  observed  nature, 
and  attempted . to  record  it. 
record  ot  tlie  act  m pkini.viispw’..a 
hesitations,  pauses,  corrections,  its 
tics  and  slips.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  visible  silences  and  breaks  in 
his  paintings,  the  places  where  the 
untouched,  commercially  primed 
canvas  shows  through  the  mat  of 
stains  and  crusty  dabs  of  paint. 
These  ragged  holes  aerate  the  paint- 
ings and  are  seen  to  function  as  a 
sign  of  painting's  artifice,  yet  at 
their  most  extreme,  these  un- 
touched areas  lead  to  questions 
about  his  intentions.  Is  the  painting 
incomplete?  Was  it  abandoned? 


OF  COURSE,  completeness 
in  paintfag  is  not  tlie  same 
thing  as  finish,  biitCdzanne 
was  extremely  critical  of  his , own 

production,  andrieverhe&l  fated  to 
chuck  a painting  aside  if  it  ymsn't 
working  out  It  niayhd  th$t  We  are, 
at  times,  misreading  his  rejects;  But 
, coring  about  an  artists  Intentions  fa 
: only  one  way  of  regarding  the  work 
I itself,  whlcli,  . finally,  must  Sfend 
I alone.  A painting  , is  a thing  In  the 
' world,  mtich' more  than  a record  of 
what  the  artist  might  qr  flight  not 

^"Hiaa^wardly  magnlflcent,  paint- 
: fags  Of  bathers  finally  carried  the 
cargo  i of  his  imagination  and  Ip- 
. spired  so  many  subsequent  artists, 
in  part  because  of  the  peculiarity 
feia  waywardness  of  their  imagery 
anti ' formal  construction.  One 
bathfag  figure!  With  her  arms  raised 
above  her  head,,  provided  the  model 
both  for  one  Of  the  whores  in  Pi- 
casso's Demoiselles  d'Avlgnon,  and 
for  a figure  in  Matisse's  Joy  Of  Life. 

The  uses  to  which  Cezanne  has 
been  put  have  been  endleqs:  he.  has 
: been!  roped  In  t|s  Uie  progenitor  of 
' die  school  of  EuSton  Road  dirige,  of 
Cubism;.  Abstract  Expressionism, 


vapid  post-painterly  abstraction  and 
even  the  fretful  ironies  of  more 
modern  movements.  Even  Minimal- 
ism can  be  laid  at  Cezanne’s  door. 
Henry  Moore,  who,  like  Picasso 
and  Matisse,  once  owned  one  of  the 
Bathers,  remarked  that  “the  type  of 
woman  he  portrays  is  the  kind  I like  ; 

Not  voune  girls  but  that  wide, 
What  a strength  . . . almost  im.c  mv 

back  of  a gorilla”. 

But  we  can't  blame  Cezanne  for 
Moore’s  sexual  tastes  or  his  stodgy 
sculptures,  or  for  anything  else 
which  has  happened  in  art  during 
our  benighted  century. 

Cezanne  can  neither  be  turned 
Into  a colourful  'Year  In  Provence” 
annotator  of  domestic  and  rustic 
life,  nor,  quite,  does  he  fit  Uie  bill  as 
the  exemplar  of  Modern'  Art,  the 
ground-breaking  radical,  the  proto- 
typical avant-gardist.  Scholarship 
tells  us  many  things  about  him,  but 
| it  does  not  really  explain  him  nor 
the  reason  why’ we  Return  to  this  dif- 
ficult, taciturn,  dangerous  artist.  ’ 
C&tenhe’s  appeal  cannot  lie  in  his 
; supposed  humanity,  whatever  that 
may  be,  nor,  1 believe,  is  current  in1- 
forest  in  Tils  woik  to  do  with  any 
1 spurious  rejut'enatidn  ' of  the 
. niedium  of  painting,  ' 

The  answer  mky  lie  Ip  Our  fasci- 
I nation  witii  COzarine's  doubt,  his 
anxiety  abdut  vihaTpafating'  could 
; — Whether  it  could' or  should 

I record  our  inner  lives,  ofcould  exist 
; as  fact  abotit  bur  perceptfoifa.  Light 
' flickers  ' between,  around  too, 
through  things,  and  we  hirb  not 

to  be  solid  at  all,  much  less  iamal- 
i gams  of  the  kphere,  the  cone  and 
the  cylinder.  , ’ , . l „ 

COzanne's  curious,  heavy  bathers 

, resist  dissolution,  ,They 
exist  on  their  oiirii  terms:  riot  ours 
• nor  the  artist's.  Cdzanhe,  for  all  his 
personal  conservatism,  tyaa  a radi- 
cal in  painting,  who  understood  that 
the  painter  records  the,,  subjectivity 

of  fils  dr  her  ovrn  visions-  \ 

We  know  thdt  we  are’  not  at  the 
centre  of  tilings,  but  our  pjp6e  in  the 
world  is  uncertain.  C&anne  pUnted 
sdrnbthing  v$ry  likethatun  certainty. 
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The  heart  of 

i 

a romantic 

» 

THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

r~)LAY8  about  artists  always 
f present  problems.  After  all,  i 
the  very  thing  for  which  they  are 
famous  — painting,  writing, 
composing  — Is  hard  to  drama- 
tise. But  Pam  Gems’s  Stanley  at 
London's  Cottesloe  is  a highly 
plausible,  at  times  deeply  mov- 
ing portrait  of  Stanley  Spencer: 
partly  because  of  an  inspired 
performance  by  Aiitony  Sher 
and  parity  because  Spencer's 
visionary  genius  is  seen  as 
inseparable  from  his  sexual 
muddle. 

What  Is  fascinating  Is  that 
Gems  doesn't  Indulge  In  easy 
condemnation:  she  allows  the 
facts  of  Spencer’s  often  mon- 
strous behaviour  to  apeak  for 
themselves.  We  see  the  artist 
and  his  devoted  wife,  Hilda, 
enjoying  their  Cookham 
paradise  — saying  their  prayers 
before  sex — until  Spencer 
becomes  romantically  and 
socially  infatuated  with  his  snob- 
bish neighbour,  Patricia  Preece, 
who  lives  with  the  painter 
Dorothy  Hepworth.  Spencer 
heartlessly  junks  Hilda,  eventu- 
ally marries  Patricia  and  then 
tries  to  find  a way  of  living  witii 
die  two  women  at  once. 

Gems  implies  that  sexual 
freedom  is  a condition  of  artistic 
activity.  Spencer,  in  her  view,  is 
a kind  of  holy  Innocent  whose 
vision  of  Christ  returned  to  a 
Berkshire  village  la  emotionally 
connected  to  his  sexual  voracity. 

In  the  process  she  demonises 

In  particular,  his  profounH*0 
English  ness  and  attaclunent  to 
nature. 

At  the  heart  of  the  ploy  there  Is 
' a deep  romanticism.  Artiste  are 
somehow  exempt  from  moral 
sanctions,  Augustus  John  pops 
in  to  embody  the  idea  of  the 
painter  as  Ufe-Ioving  bottom- 
pincher  and,  at  tlie  end,  there  is 
an  Improbably  Idyllic  vision  of 
pastoral  England,  full  of 
. bicycling  vicars  and  Jovial 
colonels. 

But,  although  Geras  never 
1 asks  the  awkward  question  as  to 
why  the  artist  should  auto- 
matically be  given  moral  licence, 
she  conveys  Spencer's  strange 
mixture  of  selfishness  and 
universal  love.  . ' , 

1 Sher ‘also  transcends  his  fiat-  . 

' ut-al  talent  for  Impersonation  to 
i capture,  perhaps  becaurie  he  is  a 
! painter himself,  thef  spiritual  ’. 

; essence  of  ^pencer.  When  he' 
folks  of  tils  Childhbbd  honie  or  ; 

' apostrophises  his  dead  wife  he 
i catches  licit  bnly  the' heart  blit  ( 

! alqd.fhe  peepliar  chlld-Ilke  na-  . 

! ture  bf  Spencer's  genius:  It  is 
the  most  Waving  thing  the  actor 

' has  done.  . - * , , 

' Deborah  Findlay  beautifully 
: cbmteys  Hilda's  saintly  forbear-  ' 

i nrtra  arid  thefe  is  exemplary  , 

; supportfrpm  bbfo  Anna'  ' , 

Chancellor  as  'tiie’su'pihe..  ' . 
• Patricia  atVd  from  Selina  CadelT 
as  her  Sapphlb  chum.  And,  1 
aside  from  d fluid  kitsch  buret  of 
candlelight  Ulutriiuating  Tim  , . 
Hritiey’sp  tactical,  pew-laden  sfety 
John Ctehd'd prqductidrtTs  .' 
precisely  fe  tone  with  the 
devout  Anglophilia- t 
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How 


Erlo  Kom 

Kew:  The  History  of  the  Royal  . , . 
Botanic  Gardens 
by  Ray  Desmond 
Harvl!l  460pp  £25 

/T  WAS  two  generations  of 
royal  discord  that  produced 
Kew.  George  I took  against  his 
son,  newly  arrived  from 
Hanover,  and  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Caroline,  and  sent  them  out 
of  London,  to  the  charming  villas 
and  grottoes  of  Twickenham  — 
to  garden,  if  that  was  what  they 
wanted  to  do. 

Their  child,  Frederick 
Augustus,  was  left  In  Germany 
with  tutors  until  he  was  21.  He, 
in  his  turn,  arrived  in  England  to 
oumvo*  Hint  his  father  (now 
George  II)  despised  him  uuu  ui» 
mother  hated  him.  So  he  mar- 


Ghost 

writing 


Natasha  Walter 

The  Hundred  Secret  Senses 
by  Amy  Tan 

Flamingo  32  Ipp  £15.99 


AT  HER  best.  Amy  Tan  both 
comforts  and  surprises  us. 
Like  Alice  Walker  mul  Jayne 
Anne  Phillips  nn<l  Jane  Smiley  anti 
all  (hose  other  am  bilious  American 
women  novelists.  Ian  Lies  a l.nul  in 
two  strands  of  writing.  Mie  gives  us 
romance  and  questions  it.  she  gives 
ns  home  and  makes  il  n lost  home, 
she  gives  us  (he  charms  of  China 
and  the  charms  of  America,  and 
questions  the  values  of  each.  This  is 
a big,  loose,  popular  novel  with  a 
twisted  thread  of  irony  running 
through  it. 

So  when  her  Chinese- American 
heroine,  Olivia  Yee,  finally  sees 
China  for  the  first  time,  she  recog- 
nises il:  “1  feel  ns  (hough  we've 
stumbled  on  a fabled  misty  land, 
half  memory,  linlf  illusion  ...  I feel 
like  I’ve  seen  this  place  before ...  I 
feel  as  if  the  membrane  separating 
two  halves  of  my  life  has  finally 
been  shed.''  But  what  foothold  does 
she  have  there?  When  she  tries  out 
her  carefully  polite  Mandarin  on  a 
passerby,  lie  replies  in  American. 
“Asshole,"  he  says  succinctly.  The 
lack  of  central  heating,  the  subsis- 
tence lifestyle,  the  owls  sold  for  food 
“■  everything  alienates  her  as  much 

as  It  charms  her. 

Olivia's  only  real  link  to  China 
comes  through  her  half-sister 
Kwan.  who  came  to  live  with  Olivia’s 
family  in  San  Francisco  as  a chile}. 
Kwan  is  one  of  the  most  maddening,  ’ 
ebullient  characters  you  will  ever 
meet.  Her  endlessly  chanted  ver- 
sion of  Olivia's  name,  “Libby-ah, 
Ubby-ah,"  weaves  through  the 
book,  together  with  her  oddly  bro- 
ken speech,  "Libby-ah,  ask  Simon 
p name  of  stereo  fix-it  store,  what 
is?"  and  her  inexplicable  love  for 
Olivia.  , i. 

Although  Kwan  fa  a kind  of  anti- 
heroine, with  her  silly  adoring  ways 
nnd  her  podgy  body  and  broken 
English,  her  voice  conies  to  domi- 
nate the  book.  She  believes  that  she 
can  see  and  speak  to  ghosts,  and 
her  long  tales  of  a past  life  in  19th 
century  China,  which  she  begins  to 
tell  Olivia  in  their  childhood,  are 


ried  docile  Augusta  and  they 
went  off  to  Richmond  — to  a 
house  adjacent  to  hla  parents* 
former  place  of  exile. 

Frederick  built,  beautified, 
cultivated,  died.  The  various 
parks  and  gardens  and  palace 
grounds  eventually  fused  to 
become  Kew  Gardens.  Family 
affections  were  displaced  on  to 
plant  families.  Lord  Bute,  chief 
supporter  to  the  bereaved 
Princess  of  Wales  — gossip 
linked  them  In  more  than  botany 
— gathered  exotics  from 
Georgia,  China,  the  Cape. 

Meanwhile,  Frederick's 
brother  became  George  ID,  los- 
ing America  in  a fit  of  sanity  and 
starting  to  build  How's  castel- 
lated palace,  “an  Image  of  dis- 
tempered reason".  Never  roofed, 
it  loan  demolished  along  with  the 
host  of  ethnic  follies  tnaiuuuc 


and  went  with  titles  of  fashion 
and  landscape  theory:  Merlin’s 
Cave,  the  templeB  Pan,  Solitude, 
Eolus,  Peace  and  Military 
Victory,  the  hermitage  (with  resi- 
dent hermit)  and  the  mosque. 
But,  mad  or  sane,  George  HI 
supported  Joseph  Banks,  and  let 
him  turn  the  royal  gardens  Into  a 
scientific  Institute. 

Banks,  the  great  biological  and 
cartographic  entrepreneur  and 
panjandrum,  his  own  exploring 
days  (with  Captain  Cook)  done, 
was  everywhere,  gathering  seeds 
and  dried  plants,  building  a li- 
brary with  his  duo  of  Swedish 
librarians,  So  lander  and 
Dryander,  publishing  and  being 
published,  granting  or  refusing 
cuttings  to  supplicants,  dispatch- 
ing plant-hunters  (Scottish  bach- 
elors preferred)  In  all  directions, 
meddling  with  the  ecology  of 


i 
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Amy  Thn  is  fascinated  by  the  texture  of  language  photograph;  jane  bown 


woven  through  the  novel.  This  In- 
triguing sleight  of  luuid,  through 
which  Tan  makes  Kwan  both  the 
most  marginal  and  also  the  most  au- 
thoritative character  in  the  book, 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Hie  Joy 
Luck.  Club.  There,  all  the  Chinese 
women  were  both  figures  of  fen, 
with  their  bad  dress  sense  and  su- 
perstitions and  obsessive  eating 
habits,  and  repositories  of  almost 
mythic  romance  and  wisdom. 

This  double  vision  is  achieved 
partly  through  language.  Although 
most  of  the.  book  Is  told  from 
Olivia's  point  of  view,  in  - a bland, 
easy  American,  with  Kwan's  speech 
rendered  in  broken  English.  Kwan's 
own  tales  are  given  in  a different 
style  — we  are  given  to  believe  it  Is 
a translation  from  the  Mandarin. 

Indeed,  Amy  Tan  is  fascinated  by 
the  . thickness,  the  textures  of  lan- 
guage. Much  of  the  women’s  rela- 
tionship is  built  through  language. 
In  their  contemporary  American 
lives.  Olivia  teaches  Kwan  English 
and  helps  her  through  its  banal  In- 
suits and  jokes.  When  the  neigh- 
bourhood kids  tease  them,  “Olivia's 
sister  Is  a retards  Kwan  is  quiet  for 
a.  while,  and  then,  "Ubby-ah,  what 
this  word;  lee-tahd?v.  and  Olivia 
feels  a pull  at  her  heart  But  in  their 


past  lives,  Kwan  — as  Nunumu  — 
teaches  Olivia  — as  Miss  Banner, 
an  American  missionary  — to  talk 
Chinese,  and  tentatively  the  women 
make  contact  "One  day,  Miss  Ban- 
ner touched  her  palm  on  the  front  of 
her  body  and  asked  me  how  to  say 
this  in  Chinese.  After  I. told  her,  she 
said  to  me  in  Chinese:  'Miss  Moo,  I 
wish  to  know  many  words  for  talk- 
ing about  my  breasts!’  And:  only 
then  did  1 realise  she  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  feelings  in  her  heart"' 

These  sharp  linguistic  patterns 
weave  through  ail  easy,  straightfor- 
ward plot  Olivia  is.  having'  terrible 
troubles  with  her  . husband,  And 
wants  a divorce.  Kwati  is  set  against 
it  She  finally  tells  Olivia  the  kernel 
of  the  tales  of  their  past  lives.  In  the 
19th  century, . Kwan  believes,  she 
kept  Olivia  and  her  true  love  apart 
Now>  that  they  are  all  reincarnated 
Kwan  must  bring  Olivia  and  Simon 
together.  In  a grandiose,  fairy-tale 
denouement  all  Kwan's  prophecies 
come  true.  Delightful,  or  a cop-out? 1 

The.  sugary  optimism  of  this  end- 
ing'shortchanges  the  explorations 
and  dissonances  of  the  rest  of  the 
book.  Olivia’S  journey  is  more  inter- 
esting than  her  arrival,  and  Amy 
Tan’s  questions  resonate  more  pow- 
erfully than  her  answers. 


the  tropica.  Captain  Bligh  waa 
sent  to  Tahiti  to  pick  up  a few 
breadfruit  for  Jamaica  — wh  Ich 
he  did,  eventually.  Later,  rubber 
plants  were  smuggled  out  of 
Brazil,  bananas  and  palms  and 
pineapples  sent  hither  and  yon 
until  the  Earth  wore  a cummer- 
bund of  ugly  plantations  round 
its  tropical  middle. 

George  IV  prettified  Kew. 
William  IV  neglected  it  A duke  of 
Cumberland  wanted  it  as  a game 
preserve.  It  was  not  until  the 
1830s,  when  the  Crown  lost  In- 
terest in  U as  a residence,  that  the 
various  portions  were  fought  over 
between  the  botanisers  and  those 
(especially  in  the  Treasury)  who 
thought  that  pleasure  gardens 
would  be  less  expensive.  The  job 
of  running  It  as  a scientific  Insti- 
tution went  to  the  admirable 
William  Hooker.  He  spent  20 
years  there;  his  son,  following 
him  in  the  post,  another  20. 

Public  access  to  Kew  was 
gradually  and  reluctantly  liber- 


alised. At  one  time,  male  visitors 
had  to  wear  a tall  hat  and  a black 
or  white  neckerchief.  In  1879, 
the  current  Hooker  feared  that 
the  woods  would  be  infested  by 
“a  swarm  of  filthy  children  and 
women  of  the  lowest  class"  using 
the  arboretum  for  Immoral  - 
purposes.  In  1919,  the  Daily 
Express  cried  “MadWomen  in- 
vade Kew  Gardens",  but  these 
were  suffragettes,  not  bac- 
chantes maddened  by  all  that 
fertility.  Tt  took  a demure  riot  or 
two  to  abolish  the  moral  ngs- 
reserved  for  “artists  and  stu- 
dents". Only  recently  has  price 
been  used  to  keep  the  public 
out.  In  1980,  the  first  of  nine 
separate  increases  raised  admis- 
sion (unforgivably)  400-fold. 

This  is  a work  of  scholarly 
record,  using  new-found 
archival  material;  sometimes 
Ray  Desmond  (once  librarian  at 
Kew)  stands  too  close  to  his  sub- 
ject He  writes  delicately,  but  is 
too  deferential. 


Designer  revolution 


Eve  MacSweeney 

Fashion  and  Perversity:  A Life  of 
Vivienne  Westwood  and  the 
Sixties  Laid  Bare 
by  Fred  Vermorel 
Bloomsbury  245pp  £1 6.99 

THIS  IS  a curious  and  uncomfort- 
able book.  It  is  less  about  Vivi- 
enne Westwood  than  Malcolm 
Melon'll,  whom  the  mnhui  i* 
clearly  both  more  interested  in  and 
more  familiar  with.  And  it’s  less 
about  either  of  them  than  about 
Fred  Vermorel.  for.  as  he  pompously 

jur  tiflrt.1  Sti  liic*  SnlTrtrliii'li.m1 

“Biographies,  after  all,  overlap,  and 
shared  circumstances  and  attitudes 
can  say  it  all."  Vermorel  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  friends,  as  a 
teenage  art  student  in  Harrow,  with 
McLaren,  and  of  having  participated 
in  the  Paris  '68  riots  (rather  than  just 
wishing  he  had,  like  McLaren,  who 
arrived  after  the  riots  had  finished). 
Both  of  these  facts  appear  to  have 
shaped  his  life.  He  hns  made  a ca- 
reer of  writing  and  lecturing  on  the 
popular  culture  thnt  lie  lived 
through:  the  Sex  Pistols:  the  phe- 
nomenon of  rock  fans;  consumerism 
and  mass  media.  Vermorel’s  writing 
is  still  entrenched  in  the  rhetoric  of 
his  youth:  he  describes  his  activities, 
with  apparent  seriousness,  in  terms 
of  “the  revolution",  and  he  is 
boyishly  enamoured  of  such  nations 
as  transgression,  subversion  and 
deviancy. 

Though  Westwood  granted  Ver- 
morel  one  meeting  over  dirmep  for 
this'  book,  and  gave  him  access 
backstage  at  one  of  her  shows,  the 
author  cut  his  ties  with  Westwood 
and.  McLaren  in  the  early  eighties. 
For  pragmatic  reasons,  If  none 
other,  he  therefore  focuses  on  their 
early,  years  together  as  a means  of 
tracing  the  toots  of  the  cultural  in* 
pact  they  were  to  make  a9  King's 
Road  shopkeepers  and  the  master- 
minds of  punk.  In  the  first  section, 
he  uses  his  own  reminiscences,  to- 
gether with  interviews  with  those 
around  Westwood,  In  die.  facetious 
device  of  "an  imaginary  interview" 
with  tiie  designer.  This  immediately 
gives,  an  air  of  speclouahess  to  Ills 
enterprise,  even  if  he-assui^s  us  in 
his  Introduction  thjat  he  “didn’t 
nlake  any  of  it  up,  thpiigb  you  might 
be  tempted  to  think  sir.'  • • , . 
v Vivienne's  fife  story,  as  she  “tells 
it"  here,  attributes  the  source  of  the 
ecceiitri6  combination  of  convention 
and  unruliness  In  her  designs  to  the 


flavour  of  her  lower  middle-class  up- 
bringing in  Tintwhistle,  near  Man- 
chester, in  the  forties  and  fifties. 
There  was  much  marching  of  bands 
in  the  village,  and  people  dressed  in 
"the  kind  of  clothes  the  Queen 
might  wear".  “I  took  ihat  essential 
frumpiness."  Wr-stwood  “says"  in 
this  account,  “and  reworked  it  to 
subvert  il  with  a touch  ol  glamour." 
West  wot  >i|'s  family  moved  to  Ijoii- 
tion  in  her  laic  teens,  mul  she  mar- 
ried ;il  -0.  became  a schuohcacher 
and  had  a son.  She  met  Mcbiren 
through  Iut  brother,  and  became 
fascinated  by  him. 

|I)p  'JiT/irtoiij'ii  junl  ■ tfii'iiir- 

tuiusm  of  his  approach,  Vermorel  * 
account  of  Westwood  ami  McLaren 's 
collaboration  throws  interesting 
light  on  both  their  symbiosis  anti 
their  rivalry,  particularly  as  West- 
wood  slowly  came  out  of  McLaren's 
shadow  and  began  to  outstrip  him 
with  the  success  of  her  designs. 

S THEY  repeatedly  tore  down 

and  reinvented  themes  for  j 
their  King's  Road  shop  (Sex,  Sedi- 
tionaries,  etc),  which  they  used  as  a 
“playpen  for  [their]  ideas",  the 
Vivienne  of  this  account  claims:  “I 
needed  him  to  feed  me  with  ideas 
and  he  still  needed  me  to  turn  his 
ideas  into  clothes.”  Later  they  would 
battle  for  the  authorship  of  punk, 
which  is  deemed  by  Vermorel  to 
have  been  more  a fashion  statement 
than  a musical  or  political  mani- 
festo. -r- 

A devastating  portrait  of  McLaren; 
emerges  in  these  pages  as  he  con- 
stantly pits  the  grandiosity  of  his 
ideas  against1  a shortfall  of  obvious 
talent.  Vermorel  proudly  posits  the 
diagnosis'  that  McLaren  suffers 
from  Tourette's  syndrome,  a neuro- 
logical disorder  which  manifests  it- 
self In  odd  behavioural  tics  and 
■foul-mouthed  and  antisocial  beliav- 
iour.  He  dearly  enjoys  the  idea  that 
Westwood  and  McLaren  in  turn  in- 
fluenced the  behaviour  of  a genera- 
tion by ' customising  the  symptom  s 
of,  Tourette  syndrome  into -an  atti- 
tude and  a style.  1 
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A ruddy  sitting  duck 


Paul  Evans 

/VS  AN  alien  invader,  it’s  got  a 
bad  reputation,  a supercharged 
libido,  it's  got  conservationists 
hot  and  bothered  and  it’s  got  a daft 
name.  With  a CV  like  that,  the 
ruddy  duck  is  on  a hiding  to  noth- 
ing. Thanks  to  an  international  con- 
spiracy of  scientists,  governments 
and  some  conservation  agencies, 
the  ruddy  duck  was  destined  to  be 
severely  “managed”.  That  i9  a clini- 
cal way  of  saying  "blasted  out  of  the 
water”.  But  just  last  week,  there 
were  conflicting  reports  that  the 
British  Environment  Secretary, 
John  Gummer,  would  grant  a re- 
prieve for  the  duck,  and  then  that  he 
wouldn't  There  is  some  murky  poli- 
tics behind  the  ruddy  duck  issue 
and  no  one  wants  to  come  clean  for 
fear  of  alienating  conservation  from 
public  opinion. 

The  North  American  ruddy  duck, 
Oxyura  jamaicensis,  is  a small, 
reddish-brown jnemberof  the 
tJuisY  common  on  American  and 
Canadian  freshwater  marshes  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  moving  to 
coastal  salt  water  habitats  in  the 
winter.  It  was  introduced  to  Britain 
almost  SO  years  ago  by  the  eminent 
naturalist  Sir  Peter  Scott,  who  bred 
it  at  his  wildfowl  reserve  at  Slim- 
bridge.  For  more  than  40  years,  the 
ruddy  ducks  expanded  their  range 
in  lakes  and  reservoirs  throughout 
Britain  and  were  welcomed  as  an 
addition  to  the  wildfowl  founa,  gain- 
ing legal  protection. 

In  parallel,  a close  relation  of  the 
ruddy  duck,  the  white-headed  duck, 
Oxyura  leucocephaia,  was  in  a dan- 
gerous decline  in  Spain.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  symbol  of  Andalucia, 

enclave  of  only  22.  Eager  to  gain 
some  credibility,  die  Spanish  au- 

Ithorities  mounted  a huge  rescue  ef- 
fort to  save  their  white-headed 
ducks  and  build  up  the  population. 
Then,  in  1991,  a few  hybrids  were 
discovered  and  allegations  were  lev- 
elled at  visiting  randy  ruddy  ducks 
from  Britain  whose  foreign  genes 
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were  putting  the  future  of  the  white- 
headed  duck  at  risk. 

The  Spanish  duck  is  itself  geneti- 
cally isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  0. 
leucocephaia  species  found  in  south- 
ern Russia,  Turkey  and  Azerbaijan. 
The  fear  grew  that  the  polluting 
genes  of  the  ruddies  would  run 
amok  through  Spain,  leading  to  the 
extinction  of  the  white-headed  duck, 
and  would  eventually  contaminate 
the  species  heardand. 


RESSURE  from  Spain  and 
the  European  Union  re 
suited  in  10  countries  agree 


|iif  m n iinuimniuiF  ill  nimrm  *w\r 

the  ruddy  duck  in  Europe.  Since 
most  ruddles  were  to  be  found  in 
Britain,  a working  group  of  conser- 
vationists was  set  up  here  to  plan 
the  “final  solution".  There  is  confu- 
sion about  whether  or  not  the  cull 
will  take  place,  what  sites  will  be 
chosen,  and  how  much  it  will  all 
cost  (rumoure  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds). 


Quick  crossword  no.  30 1 


Across 

I Competent  (4) 

3 Advantage  or 
disadvantage  (8) 

9 Calm — 
ocean  (7) 

10  Proprietor  (5) 

II  Surpass  (5) 

12  Discerned  (6) 

14  Forger  <1 3) 

17  Dinner  jacket  (6) 

1 9 Crude  (5) 

22  Woo  — 
tribunal  (5) 

23  Colleague  (7) 

24  Increased  (8) 

25  Cowshed  (4) 

Down 

1 Come  closer  to 
— an  entrance  (8) 

2 Lawful  (5) 

4 Parisian 
landmark  (3,2,8) 

5 Sag  (5) 

6 Happy  — 

Inside  (7) 

7 Separate  — 
portion  (4} 

8 Resting  on 
water  (6) 


13  Pickle  — 
stare  (8) 

15  Extraordinary 
-odd  (7) 

16  Provide 
company  — 
car  (6) 

1 8 Penetrate  (5) 

20  Irritate  (5) 

21  Pain  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


□□□HdEiaua  □ h 

a □ a a anaa 
□□Haamana  m a 
hq  □ d racina 

□ □ □ liana  □ □ 

□□□□□□  aamana 

□ □ □ a □ □ 

□□□HQH  QaaBQD 

□ n E3D00I3  □ a 

cuuna  a a q ra 

□ a DcjHUHnacia 

□naa  0 a □ a 

□ □ aaaaaciBan 


ILLUSTRATOR:  BARRY  LARKJNG 

That  taxonomy  can  lead  to  such 
hysteria  is  worrying  and  raises  a 
multitude  of  suspicions  about  racial 
purity  and  ecological  cleansing. 
While  scientists  pore  over  genetic 
duckprints,  matching  up  DNA 
smudges,  what  really  is  the  danger 
of  this  interbreeding?  How  sacro- 
sanct is  a species  that  seems  so 
eager  to  hybridise? 

Many  ornithologists  ere  suspi- 
cious of  the  circumatantial  evidence 
pinned  on  the  British  ruddy  ducks. 
They  are  not  the  only  ones  to  escape 
from  collections.  It  would  be  inter 
esting  to  know  what  Spanish  ecolo* 


and  also  what  their  colleagues  in 
southern  Russia  andTurkey  think. 

The  ruddy  duck  has  allies.  There 
are  people  willing  to  stand  up  for 
the  bird.  And.  rumour  has  it, 
during  some  "trials’  the  ruddies 
have  proved  almost  impossible  to 
shoot.  All  in  all,  these  ducks  are 
going  to  be  ruddy  difficult  to  get 
rid  of,  bless  ’em. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


7HESE  are  my  answers  to  the  bid- 
ding problems  in  the  Christmas 
competition.  Thanks  to  all  of  you 
who  entered  — 111  let  you  know  next 
week  the  solution  to  the  piny  prob- 
lem and  the  names  of  the  winners! 

Problem  1 Your  hand  is: 

♦ 3 VAK654  4 Q J 8 7 4 3 *5 

South  West  North  East 

? 

Rank  in  order  of  preference  the  calls: 
IV,  IV,  Puss. 

I don’t  like  14  much,  since  it  risks 
never  being  able  to  show  the  hearts 
9afely.  If  partner  responds  1*.  for  ex- 
ample, I’m  going  to  have  to  rebid  24 
because  the  hand  is  not  strong 
enough  for  a reverse  into  2V,  and  I 
will  never  convince  partner  that  I 
have  five  hearts  after  that  startJo 
-ouetaonrinne  opponents  oid  spades, 
Td  rather  not  feel  obliged  to  show  the 
hearts  and  be  put  back  to  diamonds 
at  a higher  level.  Td  prefer  pass  to  14 
— perhaps  the  opponents  will  bid  the 
black  suits,  and  I can  then  show  my 
limited  two-suiter  via  a cue  bid  or  a 
takeout  double.  But  I know  I could 
never  bring  myself  to  pass  this  hand 
at  the  table  — I would  open  IV  every 
time.  Pass  second  choice,  14  third. 

Problem  2 Your  hand  is: 

4J986  VKQ4  4653  *Q97 

South  West  North  East 

IV  Puss 

? 

Rank  in  order  of  preference  llu*  calls: 

2V,  1NT.  14. 

_ ■ 

This  is  a close  decision  — wilh  n 
hand  that  mny  only  make  one  bid  in 
the  auction,  should  I show  the  weak 
four-card  spnde  suit  via  14,  or  the 
heart  support  despite  lack  of  ruffing 
values  via  2V,  or  the  balanced  nature 
of  the  hand  via  1NT?  The  hand  has 
too  much  in  hearts  nnd  not  enough 
in  the  minors  for  me  to  suggest  no 
trumps  — let  partner  bid  them  first. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 

A CHESS  opening’s  popularity  can 
/i  ebb  and  Dow  according  to  the  as- 
sessment of  a single  critical  line.  A 
favourable  analysis  means  that  GMs 
will  sidestep  Into  calmer  non-forcing 
variations,  while  the  opening’s  in- 
creased fashion  at  top  level  perco- 
lates down  to  club  and  weekend 
matches.  If  the  balance  then  shifts 
and  the  key  variation  looks  dubious, 
there’s  a mass  exodus  as  experts  ad- 
just their  repertoire. 

The  Modern  Benoni,  once  the 
most  feared  weapon  of  the  leg- 
endary tactician  Mikhail  Tal,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  critical  line  syn- 
drome. It  begins  1 d4  NfB  2 c4  e6 
3 Nc3  c5  4 d5  exdS  6 cxd5  d0 
when  the  solid  white  play  is  6 Nf3 
with  e4,  Be2  and  Nd2  while  the 
sharp  approach  is  6 e4  g6  7 f4 
Bg7  8 BbB+  and  if  Nfd7  9 Bd3. 
This  was  known  in  Tal’s  heyday,  but 
when  Kasparov  scored  a few  impres- 
sive white  victories  around  1980, 
many  Benoni  players  got  scared. 

Recent  analysis  has  centred  on  8 
Bbfc-  Nbd7  9 eS  dxeS  10  &e5 
Nb5,  offering  a piece  for  attack.  If 
Black  could  get  away  with  it,  other 
preriatabase  Benoni  moves  and  ideas 
from  the  fifties  and  sixties  would  be- 
come  interesting,.  Sadly,  this  week’s  - 
game  may  squash  the  revival. 


Ivan  Sokolov-Vcselin  Topalov, 
Wljk  1906 

(first  10  moves  as  above)  II  c8 
Qh4+  12  g3  Nxg3  13  hxg3  Qxlil 
14  Be3  Bxc3+  IB  bxc3  a6  16 
exd7+  Bxd7  17  Bxd7+  Kxd7  18 
Qb3!  Bosnia’s  No  1,  Sokolov,  and 
his  Bulgarian  No  1 rival  are  hot  on 
theory,  so  this  is  clearly  pre-game 
homework, 

b5?I  This  attempt  to  keep  Black’s 
Q-side  intact  fails.  Can  Black  try 
Rae8?  One  plausible  line  then  is  19 
Qxb7+  Kd8  20  (MM)  Rxe3  21  Qb8+ 
Kd7  22  Qxh8  Qe4  when  23  Qxh7? 
loses  to  Rxc3+  24  Kb2  Rc2+  25  Kal 
Qe5+ 

10  0-0-0  Rhe8  20  Bxc5  Rac8 
21  Bd4  Qg2  22  Qa3!  Now 
Blacks  Q-side  still  collapses,  and 
his  counterplay  against  the  WK  is 
too  slow. 

Qxg3  23  Qxa6  Rxc3+  24  Kb2 
Rcc8  25  Qxb5+  Kd6  26  Kal 
Qa3  27  Bb2  QcB  28  Qr6+  Kd7 
29  Qa4+  Resigns.  If  Kd6  30  Ba3 
or  Kd8  Bf6+  wins. 

Hide’s  new  president,  Kirsan 
Iiyumzhinov,  has  shocked  top  play- 
ers by  proposing  an  annual  knock- 
out world  championship,  settled  by 
only  two  or  four  games  in  the  final 
as  against  the  current  20.  He  wants 


I believe  in  supporting  iiiiriner  when 
I c;m.  so  2V  is  nllniciive.  But  it  is 
best  to  look  towards  a 4-4  spade  fit 
I’d  bat  1*.  with  L’V  a close  second 
choice  anil  1 NT  a distant  third. 

Problem  3 Your  hand  is: 

*AK  HM  V A3  4 J 9 4 K 10965 

South  West  North  East 

14 


Rank  in  order  of  preference  the  calls 
24.  14, 1)0111)10. 

Very  difficult!  Horrible  things  seem 
lo  happen  to  me  when  I make  a take- 
out double  without  adequate  support 
for  one  of  the  major  suits.  Partner, 
rightly,  expects  me  to  have  a fit  for 
his  major,  and  might  jump  to  three 
or  even  four  hearts  IM./IuhM-a  i 
don't- uujecc  to  2*.  but  I'd  prefer  to 

have  a longer  or  stronger  suit.  I'd  ex- 
pect my  partner  to  look  for  3NTifhe 
held  something  like  4A4  and  a dia- 
mond stopper  facing  a 2*  overcall - 
and  hell  be  disappointed  wilh  this 
dummy  if  he  does.  14  may  work 
badly,  but  it  could  also  work  well  if  I 
find  a 4-4  fit,  nnd  it  leaves  room  for 
the  auction  to  develop.  I’d  bid  14, 
with  2*  second  and  double  third. 

Problem  4 Your  hand  is: 

♦ A 4 VK7  4AKJ632  4A78 


South  West 

? 


North  East 


Rank  in  order  of  preference  tile  calk: 
2NT.24.  14. 

i 

This  hand,  with  its  array  of  controls 
mid  n gmul  suit,  lias  great  potential 
for  slum  if  wL-  have  a fit.  That's  why  I 
wouldn't  open  2NT,  since  it's  not 
easy  lo  reach  slam  in  diamonds  or 
iKThapx  clubs  after  that  start.  I'd  have 
to  open  14  with  some  partners,  who 
favour  the  weak  two  bid  when  possi- 
ble, but  I'd  be  Imppy  In  ojx'n  wilh  an 
Acol  24  if  I could.  Since  it's  my  com- 
pel I lion,  I'll  open  24  for  preference, 
with  1 4 second  and  2NT  third.  C1 


I o stage  (he  first  title  KO  for  a $5.25 
million  prize  fund  in  his  seini- 
nutonoinoiis  republic  of  Kalmykia,  a 
near- neighbour  of  Chcchenia. 
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» if  W'm  iM 

2 ..teaifi  jA&J* 

abodefgh 

White  mates  in  two  moves,  again* 
any  defence  (by  H Prins,  1987).  i 
tricky  test  this  week,  which  previoui 
solvers  described  as  “a  shoal  of  w 
herrings"  and  "genuinely  difficult” 
At  least  three  near-misses  fail  ft 
hidden  black  defences,  so  allov 
yourself  half  an  hour  or  more. 

No  2407: 1 Bb6.  If  Ke2  2 Nd4,or  f 
any  2 Qfl,or  f4  2 Bxg4,or  B any  * 
Qxd3.  • 
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GUARDIAN  WEE  I 
Fetwupiv  ia  iftiL- 


a glimpse 
of  Wembley 


I David  Lacey 

■ BEDS  UNITED  survived  the 
fci  Birmingham  experience  im- 
easily  on  Sunday  to  move  within 
sight  of  their  first  League  Cup  final 

°r  i 7“ lhrir  fin*  final  of 
any  kind  at  Wembley  for  23. 

A 2-1  lead  guarantees  nothing  for 
the  return  game  but  on  the  evi- 
dence of  this  match  l*eds  should 
have  enough  attacking  nous  to  go 

Ihrough  1°  meet  Atonal  „r  Aston 
Villa  on  March  24. 

Sunday  was  Birmingham  City’s 
day  and  for  a time  it  promised  to  be 
Birmingham’s  story.  Certainly 
Barry  Frys  enthusiastic,  hard- 

U first  Division  team  pro- 
^ided  the  bulk  of  the  drama. 

But  in  the  end  Leeds  provided  the 
nh-climax,  responding  to  ihe  lead 
Birmingham  had  taken  midway 

hrough  the  first  half  wifi,  two  goals 

fter  the  interval,  llu-  second  of 
fhyi/°mg  m a ,,nnK’  defender, 

For  their  visit  to  EJIand  Road, 
rniingham  will  pul  iheir  trust  in 

f pnee  and  persistence  which  for 

ll,nr  0,1  Sunflay.  had  fov(|s  grateful  ! 
»'l1y  to  the  I, nil  liL-ynml  soir. 

grange.  Ihe  fie  is  uni  over  yet 
Leeds  looked  impressive  at  times  1 
nervous  at  others.  Ihe  upening 

ufMcAlhsters  creative  skills  but.  as  i 

von  as  Birmingham  began  to  SUs-  i 
S eT’  ,lj,,w’1rd  Wilkin*, nV)  V 

Nobody  encapsulated  the  spirit  of  I d 


tea’ll  <to->  —* i 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GAVIN  BLVTH 


gggrts  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Hiriniiiglian,  better  than  Claridire 
whose  career  has  been  spent  trude- 
mg  around  football’s  lowlands  He 
was  more  determine,  I than  anybody 
not  to  let  die  chance  of  appearing  in 

’!  m,IJOr  Wembley  final  pass.  Socks 
down,  shirt  and  shorts  (lapping, 


t.  laralge  announced  Birmingham's 
presence  wilh  a marvellous  volley 
past  ihe  top  fnr  angle  after  16 
minutes.  From  tlint  moment  Birni- 
uigliam  always  believed  they  could 

aL-  irVL  *'  lead,  llieir 

midfield  was  tireless  in  pursuit  of 


P©ers  vote  for  viewers 


TIL  Govern  me, it  suffered  a 
humiliating  defeat  in  the 

when  week 

Murdoch?  BSkvU  ° ! C"y  RuplTl 
lo  the  eight  2SJ1  t Xd!'.s,Vt‘  ''Lr|lls 
Tile  fnL  ? , SI)orl,,,«  events. 

an  ^ndS  f eftal  l'a,,,K  ,1011^ 

fice  of  fS  TUn."meiU  from  the  Of- 
ring  lh  rJra(,l.nS  that  it  was  refer- 

^ roadens ti n a fU1  ierSl  1 1P'S  telrvisio» 

kiisrrirtubn^arranfienients  tu  the 

Court,  in  a 

tions  for  fh  u havc  wide  impfica- 

» broad*>fi"t.'  »f  «n 
Wil!  » Iw- 

contract  hv  t ,e  ^elusive 

Iileb^atlcasti-4o,I?SkyB’ the  Satel_ 
Murdoch’s  N 1° Ff^owned by 


Murdoch’s  News  CnnZ  7-  Py 

S lUre  T IabiIity  of  tele~ 

'he  ni-riI-rd 8 Step “way from 

wl)Pn  viewers  in  Britain 

uic-eting  in”] j!°rt  sp?r,in«  ^dies. 
,llf|nded  d°,n  Iast  week-  de- 

c,Jnt,acis  with^S0-”1  to  ne®otiate 
the  terrastriiJ  °Ut  being  restricted  to 

could  see  10  Eng- 

I Europe  nex?  s 8 * °Iubs  Pl£VinK  in 
iL98  *«s  Stff?S£n  aLnd  15  in  1097- 
m>  clubs  an  (Ufa?  ‘.^Continent’s 
■^ek.  UndS  Jn  Ge,ieva  lflsi 
,lsh  clubs  wn  ihf  scheme.  two  Eng- 
jPcicin  die  EurnnflUt°^latica,,y  com* 

fl— ^ LurODenn  Pun  nr,,r 


* JlMf  c“l‘  Wiraii-rs-  Cup.  ‘Ilieix-  wiuiltl 

>•  be  iwn  iKldlliumJ  qualirH’nlion 
k ,1,lL^.s  fo>'  England  and  one  for  Scot- 
J land  in  the  Uefn  Cup.  wliicli  is  being 

I cxiximled  to  119  clubs. 

s _ Tl,c  changes  are  aimed  at  giving 
Europe’s  top  dubs  more  money- 
5 yaking  ties  in  an  attempt  to  head 
- off  any  thoughts  of  these  clubs 
■ breaking  away  to  set  up  their  own 
lucrative  competitions.  The  blue- 
print was  attacked  by  the  game's 
world  governing  body  Flfa.  Its  presi- 

1 tJeIlt,  ■I03"  Havelange,  said  he  was 
strongly  against  the  European  feder- 
ation s intentions  to  expand  its  club 
competitions  to  give  more  places  to  I 
teams  from  leading  nations.  I 

striker  Eausdno 

1 Aspnlla  became  a Newcastle  | 
United  player  when  the  on-off  £6.7 
million  deal  was  signed  to  end 

weeks  of  protracted  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Premiership  leaders  and 
the  Serif  A club,  Parma.  The  four- 
year-okl  deal  paid  instant  dividends 
when  Asprilln  came  on  as  substitute 
in  last  Saturday’s  nortli-east  derby 
against  Middlesbrough  arid  set  up  a I 
goal  tor  Watson.  Another  by  Les  I 
Ferdinand  gave  the  Magpies  a 2-1  ‘ 

victory  ( results  and  tables,  page  32).  \ 

Middlesbrough  boss  Bryan  Rob-  ( 
am  meanwhile  made  his  second  I 
Brazilian  acquisition  when  the  dub  i 
completed  the  signing  of  Branco  on  f 
an  18-month  contract,  with  the  op-  I r 


( Branco  joins  teum-mate  .luninho  at 

, IV  "5  nkT.  ba*a«  01,1  W*  oon- 
Brazil's  Intornacional. 

wliil-  these  two  South  Aniei  icjin 
sfors  inter  the  English  soccer 
htvm*  two  otlier  overseas  players 
w«*iv  shown  ilie  door  when  Illio  Du- 
mil  rescu  of  Romania  and  Switzer- 
land s Marc  Hotliger  were  refused 
work  permits  by  the  Department  of 
Employment.  West  Ham.  who  had 
agreed  to  pay  Tottenham  £1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Romanian,  and  Everton 

ret  Ho,tifier  from  Newcastle 
lor  £800,000,  are  furious  over  the 

ni ''"8  and  are  planning  an  appeal  i 

. Both  players  have  fallen  short  of 
tile  DoE  requirements  for  foreign 
players  who  must  have  played  75 
per  cent  of  their  dub's  first-team  fix- 
tures to  qualify  for  new  permits. 
Meanwhile  it  is  claimed  that 
I British  Asian  footballers  represent  a 
laigt  pool  of  untapped  domestic  ral- 
ent  but  their  progress  into  the  pro- 
fessional game  is  hampered  by 
racial  stereotyping  and  the  current 
vogue  for  overseas  players.  The 
claim  is  made  in  a report  by  the 
Midland  Asian  Sports  Forum,  fol- 
lowing  a survey  of  British  Asian 
footballers  and  the  professional 
game  s attitude  towards  them.  ! 


space  and  possession,  the  gangling 
Francs.  6ft  7in  of  arms  and  klSf 

nrnhT*  ?”  'ncreasinfily  awkward 
problem  for  Beesley  and  Weihcral! 

h.  Wi?8  C,aridge  harassing 

and  hustling  opponents  into  error. 

St  Andrews  sensed  celebrations 

were  not  far  away.  Sure  enough, 

B nningham  took  tlie  lead  after  °6 

mmute-.  A bali  from  SheriS  on 

loan  from  Sheffield  Wedne«lay 

caught  Beesley  out  of  position  on 

ts  way  to  Claridge.  who  nodded 

■rands  through  to  score  with  a 

resounding  shot  from  just  beyond 

for  At.this  Poillt  Le«|s, 

lostlhJ^  IlStCrS  XoMin«-  had 

tost  their  sense  of  tactical  dis- 
cipline. Yeboah.  however,  remained 
a consistent  threat. 

KJJ?  GhfUiaiai],s  close  control  and 
tight  tui-ns  were  ever  likely  to  con- 
jure scoring  opportunities.  Eight 

^T‘esTm‘°  the  ^ond  half  a mis- 
take  by  Johnson  allowed  Wallace  to 
send  Yeboah  through  for  the  sort  of 
chance  he  rarely  misses  ami 

SS&SE" by  a k-w  sh0' 

Fr TkKl  blue  b“t-  after 
Oifn  J ^ ■ b™l!ghl  on  Donowa  and 

Sh  R'V  ,Suttack,norenalur«> 

width.  Birmingham  re-established 

he  dominance  they  had  enjoyed  in 
f -Lf,rSl  ,f!  f'  °'ie  rlnsl1  hy  ^onowr* 

hnm  ix-nalty  area  to  penally  area 
was  es|H?eially  memnrnble. 

By  that  time,  however.  Leeds  liad 

Ku|,e  lahca(,■  Jn  Ihe  72nd  minute 
, \ehoali  met  Kelly’s  cross  fioni  the  . 

I ,nfihJ  w,‘h  a slimp  downward  i 
header,  whereupon  the  ball  Hew  up 

of  Uk  hapless  J , 

.y  and  sailed  on  beyond  j 

Gnemink  s reach.  With  Bowen,  an-  t 
other  Birmingham  substitute,  drag-  r 
ging  his  shot  wide  in  the  fiSth  n 
nmiute  w,th  only  Lukic  to  bent  St  « 
Andrew’s  could  only  reflect  on  what  I si 
might  have  been.  ~ 


IOC IvF.Y  Walter  Swinburn,  wiu- 
yj  ner  of  three  Epsom  Derbys,  was 
dilmmed  to  the  intensive  care  unit 
ot  a Hong  Kong  hospital  on  Sunday 
after  suffering  a crashing  fall  at  Slia 
I in  racecourse.  Swinburn,  aged  34. 
suffered  serious  injuries  after  his 
mount  veered  across  die  track  and 
smashed  through  the  inside  run- 

mug  rail,  catapulting  him  to  the 
ground. 

Q COTTISH  snooker  star  Stephen 
V-J  Hendry  added  a sixth  Benson 
& Hedges  Masters  trophy  to  his 
ive  world  and  four  UK  titles  by 

1 !^a  i^®  B)e  defending  champion 
Ronnie  O Sullivan  10-5  In  the  final  at 

Wembley  Conference  Centre  on 
bunday. 

rjONOVAN  BAILEY  of  Canada 
LS  broke  the  50-metre  world  in- 
door record  after  docking  5.56  seo 
onds  at  the  Reno  Air  Gaines  in 
Nevada.  His  time  beat  the  previous 

of.  5’6Jsec.  set  by  German 
Mamfred  Kokot  in  Beriin  in  1973 
and  equalled  by  American  James  ., 
Sanford  15  years  ago.  1 


(VyJANCHESTER  UNITED  have 
■jf 1 *c  biggest  kit  sponsor- 

ship deal  in  British  football  history 
The  six-year  contract  with  Umbro  is 
said  to  be  worth  £65  million.  The 
deal  follows  months  of  negotiations 
between  the  club  and  some  of  (he 
worlds  lending  sportswear  manu- 
facturers. It  beats  the  previous 
record  nf  miii;nn  — /_ 


WHILE  the  recent  Arctic  condi- 
tions to  hit-  Britain  caused 
widespread  disruption  to  train  ser- 
ies it  failed  to  dampen  British 
Rail  humour.  Spotting  Howard 
Kendall,  manager  of  Fin#  Division 
stragglers  Sheffield  United,  at  the 
local  station  with  a cup  of  tea  in  his 

T1 “•  ^ railway  official  asked  an- 
other What's  he  doinxr  here?” 


SPORT  31 

Cricket  World  Cup 

E5  Laser  dazzle 

S fails  to  lift 

Sr  Cup  gloom 

IT™  wjteaeiwy  ‘ 

?S  THE  1 10.000  peopto 

S(|°d  l„  J“!nn'c'd  ^ Eden  CardenB 
? „ ln i Caicutta  on  Sunday  night  saw 

■yon5  ?f  ta8er  Hfiht  und 

ee,lL  wS?  'naugurate  the  sixth 
hid  S ^ci- doubts  that  It 

Kf  "head  at  all,  it  was 

ai^ed  ^UV°  cclebrate-  But  it 
amed  goes  ahead  as  n devalued  coni- 

1 and  pndti°n  tbe  erfianisers, 
erm  c°m!  fn,,ed  to  reach  agree- 

righ  l Z:  t*?  either  AuatraIia  or 

West  Inches  over  the  at  hedulimr 

mi  sr  of  matches  in  Sri  Lanka . K 

■i  of  Ji!*?**?*  Wt?9t  h«ti 

and  refused  to  play  qualifying 

and  mnfches  against  Sri  Lank,,  in 

shot  Colombo  in  the  wake  of  hut 

ifter  boin1hin«’  despite 

“8Suran.^s  tBnt  security  would 
aud  be  possibly  the  tiglitest  va  seen 

lied  n!.1  *P°l  t]n*  cvent  ««d  «ff era  tu 
he  fi>  tennis  in  and  out  of  the  coun- 

' fryonthoduyofthemni.h, 

«w.,  iiuurs  of  bneU-ruom  Im,  i.  ri„g 
m-u  and  delicate  negotiati..,,  hy 

hart  J'  lltt;  Cricket 

i e Si r Clyde  Walcott  — and  repre- 

ard  lnrf£tfV°S  °! AJustrf,,i'1  '»nd  West 
Z resulted  in  stalemate. 

mrt  ' pfoce,  AijatmJift  iinrl  West 
md  indies  xvill  hnve  to  make  the 

nn-  quurler-finnls  on  the  strength  of 
Jg  rcnulls  in  their  remaining  four  I 
lh  matches  (although  with  Kenya 

St  nnd  Zimbabwe  in  the  group  that  I 

“ fo-W  no,  prove 

f ,n|ost  certainly  have  I 

- ^Ufl,fBed  a [ready  °n  nccount  of 

the  maximum  foui  poinfs  — as 
opposed  to  the  two  (hat  had  licen 

ft  St  r thl'1  tow  wW  *alce 
from  the  walkovers, 

y I twill  place  a question  mark  I 
H °wr  the  authenticity  of  the  tour- 
L n ament.  Sri  Lanka  arc  n mitfor 
force  now  in  one-day  cricket  and 
,a  Pe^fectiy  feasible  that,  in 
i J™"1  of  Bjeir  home  supporters, 
they  would  have  won  their 
matches.  Almost  certainly  they 
. would  have  qualified  for  the 
quarter-finals.  Thereafter, 
though,  with  quarter-final  pair- 
ings depending  on  relative  posi- 

urirtfJ"  ^ hV?  tiuaiifying  group 
tables  — first  in  one  of  the  two 

groups  plays  the  fourth-placed 
team  in  the  other — it  can  mate- 
rially affect  the  progress  of  the  ! 
tournament  ns  it  assumes  knock-  ■ 
out  mode.  Whichever  side  lilts 
Urn  trophy  in  Lahore  on  Marclt 
17  will  do  So  with  a hint  of  doubt 
hanging  over  their  achievement 

wi£Jr.?CUtto  °T  wefeend, 

Walcott,  aware  of  the  damage 
that  could  be  done  to  the  image 
of  in  teraadoiia!  cricket  and  to  1 

the  relationships  between  the 
countries,  sought  a compromise 
butwith  the  ICC  having  no  ~ 

power  to  bnposc  a solution,  in 
the  end  had  to  admit  failure  and 
suggested  that  ICC  should  carry 
“more  clout*'.  J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
stance  taken  by  Australia  and 
West  Indies,  understandable  as 
it  may  be,  means  a split  in  the 
cridret  world  and  with  both 
India  aud  Pakistan  touring 

Engjand  thU  summer,  the  week- 
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